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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION 

OF 

OI^TAEIO. 


PKEAMBLE. 


The  objects  of  the  Association  are: — 

1st.  To  advance  the  interest  of  Education,  by  encouraging  the 
formation  of  Local  Associations  throughout  the  country,  and  afford- 
ing them  the  means  of  comparing  their  views  on  the  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  interests  of  practical  Education,  and  of  the  Pro- 
fession ;  and  of  giving  expression  to  such  views  and  conclusions  as 
they  may,  in  general  Convention,  agree  upon. 

2nd.  To  suggest  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  such  improvements  or  modifi- 
cations in  the  School  Law,  as  from  experience  may  appear  to  Teachers 
expedient  or  necessary. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article  1. — This  Association  shall  be  styled  "The  Teachers' Asso- 
ciation of  Ontario." 

WHO   ELIGIBLE   FOR   MEMBEBSHIP. 

Article  2. — All  persons  engaged  in  any  department  of  Education 
shall  be  eligible  to  Membership. 

MEMBERS,    now    ADMITTED. 

Article  3.  —  Application  for  admission  to  Membership  shall  be 
made,  or  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  such  Committee  as 
they  shall  appoint ;  and  all  who  may  be  recommended  by  them,  and 


4  ^  CONSTITUTION. 

accepted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  this  Association,  upon  signing  the  Constitution, 
and  paying  the  prescribed  fee.  This  fee  is  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  Lady  Teachers. 

nONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Article  4. — Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
any  person  who  may  have  been  distinguished  as  an  educator  may  be 
elected  an  honorary  member  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  (the  vote  to  be  by  ballot),  and  as  such  shall  have  all  the 
rights  of  a  regular  member,  except  those  of  voting  and  holding  office. 

BRANCH   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Article  5. — Every  Local  Association  appointing  a  Delegate  to  repre- 
sent it  at  the  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  a  Branch  Association,  and 
shall,  through  its  Representative,  have  one  vote  for  each  of  its 
members  connected  with  this  Association  not  present  at  the  Annual 
Meeting ;  provided  that  the  names  of  such  Members  and  such  Repre- 
sentative, together  with  the  annual  fees  for  the  same,  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  in  each  year. 

ANNUAL   FEE. 

Article  6.  —  The  annual  fee  to  members  of  Branch  Associations 
shall  be  50  cents ;  to  others,  $L 

LIFE    MEMBERS. 

Article  7. — Any  person  eligible  to  Membership  may  become  a  Life 
Member  by  at  once  paying  ten  dollars. 

OFFICERS   AND    BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS. 

Article  8. — The  Officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Pre- 
sident, six  Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  five  Councillors,  and  the  Delegates  from  the 
Branch  Associations.  These  Officers  shall  constitute  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  annually. 

MEETINGS. 

Article  9. — A  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  annually, 
in  the  first  or  second  week  in  August,  at  which  meeting  twenty  mem- 
bers shall  form  a  quorum.  The  place  and  the  precise  time  of  meeting 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting. 
Special  meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine,  on  the  recommendation  of  twenty  members. 

ADOPTION   OF   BY-LAWS. 

Article  10. — By-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution, 
may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Association. 


BY-LAWS. 


AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   CONSTITUTION. 


Article  11. — This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Association,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
members  present ;  or  hy  a  two-thirds  vote,  providing  the  alterations 
or  amendments  have  been  substantially  proposed  at  a  previous 
regular  meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


DUTIES   OF   BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS. 


The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in 
their  own  body ;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the 
Association  ;  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  its  meetings ; 
and  shall  do  all  in  their  power  to  render  it  a  useful  and  honorable 
Institution.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  their  regular  meet- 
ings two  hours  before  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Association; 
as  occasion  may  require  during  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  and 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  same.  Five  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  form  a  quorum  for  business.  The  President  shall 
have  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  whenever  the  interests  of 
the  Association  may  seem  to  demand  it. 

DUTIES    OF    PRESIDENT. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  such  othjr  duties  as  by 
custom  devolve  upon  a  presiding  officer;  and  shall  be  ex  officio. 
member  of  all  Committees.  In  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents shall  preside;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  a 
pro  tempore  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  on  nomination,  the  Secre- 
tary putting  the  question. 

DUTV    OF    SECRETARIES. 

The  Secretaries  shall  keep  a  full  and  just  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  shall  give  notice 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors; 
shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  Directors  may  assign ; 
prepare  a  daily  order  of  business  for  the  use  of  the  Chairman  ;  and 
shall  have  their  records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Associatioa 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

DUTIES    OF    TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  in  safe  keeping  all  moneys 
paid  to  the  Association ;  shall  invest,  deposit,  or  expend  the  same  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  order;  and  shall  keep  an  exact  account 
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of  his  receipts  and  expenditure,  with  vouchers  for  the  latter,  which 
account  he  shall  render  to  the  Board  of  Directors  prior  to  each 
regular  meeting  of  the  x\ssociation  ;  he  shall  also  present  an  abstract 
thereof  to  the  Association  ;  and  shall  give  such  security  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

DUTY    OF    COMMITTEES. 

That  each  Standing  Committee  shall  bring  before  the  Association, 
at  its  annual  meeting,  a  written  report  upon  the  subject  or  subjects 
it  was  appointed  to  deliberate  upon  ;  and  when  its  deliberations  can- 
not be  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner,  each  member  shall  forward  to 
the  Chairman  his  opinions  in  writing  upon  the  subject  to  be  consi- 
dered, in  order  that  the  latter  may  prepare  a  report  that  shall  embody 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 


1.  All  questions  proposed  for  debate  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  declared  objects  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  one 
of  the  Secretaries  in  writing,  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

2.  Theological  questions  of  a  sectarian  nature  shall  not  be  intro- 
duced or  discussed  at  any  meeting. 

3.  Each  speaker  in  a  debate  shall  be  allowed  ten  minutes ;  the 
mover  shall  be  allowed  five  minutes  at  the  close  for  a  reply  ;  five 
minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  each  Reading,  and  twenty-five  minutes 
for  an  Essay. 

4.  The  questions  debated  at  each  meeting  shall  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present. 

5.  The  Lecturers  for  each  public  meeting  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  shall  be  a  teacher 
of  a  Ilisrh  or  Pubhc  School. 


RULES    OP    ORDER. 


1.  On  a  point  of  order  being  raised  while  a  member  is  speaking, 
the  member  speaking  shall  at  once  take  his  seat.  The  point  of  order 
shall  then  be  stated  by  the  member  objecting,  and  the  Chairman 
shall  without  further  debate  decide  thereupon,  stating  the  rule 
applicable  to  the  case  without  argument  or  comment. 

2.  No  motion  shall  be  put  from  the  chair  unless  submitted  in 
writing,  except  a  motion  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  or  of  the 
previous  question. 

3.  Without  the  permission  of  the  Chairman,  no  member  shall 
speak  when  there  is  not  a  motion  before  the  Association. 
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4.  No  member  shall  speak  to  a  motion  until  it  has  been  delivered 
to  the  Chairman  in  writing,  with  the  names  of  the  mover  and 
seconder  thereon.  The  mover  shall  then  have  the  first,  and  the 
seconder  the  second  right  of  speaking  to  such  motion. 

5.  No  amendment  to  a  motion  can  be  received  after  an  amendment 
to  an  amendment,  nor  any  motion  unless  for  the  previous  question, 
to  lay  on  the  table,  or  to  adjourn  simply. 

6.  A  motion  to  adjourn  simply  shall  take  precedence  of  all  motions 
and  amendments ;  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  of  all  except  to 
adjourn  ;  a  motion  for  the  previous  question  of  all  except  to  adjourn 
or  to  lay  on  the  table. 

V.  The  yeas  and  nays  upon  any  question  shall  be  recorded  on  the 
minutes,  when  called  for  by  five  members. 

8.  When  a  member  intends  to  speak  or  submit  a  motion,  ho  shall 
rise  in  his  place,  and  respectfully  addressing  the  chair,  confine  him- 
self to  the  question,  and  avoid  personalities  ;  and  any  member  once 
reprimanded  for  the  indulgence  of  improper  language  and  persever- 
ing in  it,  shall  be  liable  to  public  censure  or  expulsion,  as  the  Associ- 
ation may  determine. 

9.  Should  more  than  one  member  rise  to  speak  at  the  same  time, 
the  Chairman  shall  at  once,  and  without  appeal,  determine  who  is 
entitled  to  the  floor. 

10.  Members  shall  speak  but  once  on  any  question,  including 
amendments,  without  the  consent  of  the  Association. 

11.  The  previous  question  shall  be  put  in  this  form — "Shall  the 
question  be  put  now  ?"  If  this  be  carried,  no  further  motions, 
amendments,  or  debate  shall  be  permitted,  but  the  question  put 
without  delay. 

12.  The  following  questions  shall  not  be  debateable — 1st.  To  ad- 
journ simply.    2nd.  To  lay  on  the  table.    3rd.  The  previous  question. 

13.  No  amendment  to  the  minutes  shall  be  allowed  after  their 
adoption  ;  and  no  resolution  to  expunge  any  part  of  them  shall  have 
any  other  effect  than  the  erasure  of  the  record,  nor  shall  any  motion 
to  expunge  be  in  order  until  after  a  motion  for  their  adoption. 

14.  A  motion  to  adjourn  simply  shall  always  be  in  order,  except 
1st.  when  a  member  is  in  possession  of  the  floor  ;  2nd.  when  mem- 
bers are  voting ;  3rd.  when  an  adjournment  was  the  last  preceding 
motion  ;  4th.  when  it  has  been  decided  that  the  previous  question 
shall  be  put. 

15.  A  rule  may  be  suspended  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

10.  These  Rules  of  Order  shall  also,  as  far  as  possible,  apply  in 
Committee  of  the  whole. 


ORDER   OP    BUSINESS. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS. 

The  following  shall  be  the  Order  of  Business  at  the  Annual 
Meetings;  — 

1st.    Meeting  opened  with  prayer. 

2nd.  Roll  of  Officers  called. 

8rd.  Reading  of  Minutes. 

4th.  Reading  of  Communications. 

5th.  Reports  of  Committees. 

6th.  Receiving  of  Delegates. 

7th.   Discussion  of  topics  announced  in  the  annual  circular. 

8th.   Discussicn  of  topics  submitted  by  Branch  Associations. 

9th.  New  Business. 
10(h.  Election  of  Officers. 

1 1th.  Closing  Business — Time  and  Place  of  next  Meeting. 
12th.  Adjournment. 

The  Association  may  at  any  time,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  alter  the 
Order  of  Business. 

Note. — The  Evening  Sessions  shall  be  devoted  to  the  hearing  and 
consideration  of  Essays,  Addresses,  Readings,  and  practical  Illustra- 
tions of  Modes  of  Teaching, 


The  following  Report  forms  a  part  of  the  Constitution  : — 

The  Committee  on  Union  met  according  to  appointment,  and,  after 
discussing  the  various  points  brought  under  their  notice,  decided 
upon  the  following  report: — 

1st.  That  the  Societies  lately  known  under  the  names  of  the 
"Ontario  Teachers'  Association"  and  the  "Ontario  Grammar  School 
Masters'  Association"  be  united,  under  the  name  of  the  "Ontario 
Teachers'  Association." 

2nd.  That  the  Association  shall  have  three  different  sections, 
representing  respectively,  1st,  Teachers  in  High  Schools;  2ndly, 
Inspectors  ;  Srdlj',  Public  School  Teachers. 

3rd.  That,  in  all  subjects  pertaining  to  education  generally,  the 
Association  shall  act  as  one  body,  both  in  discussing  and  deciding 
upon  such  subjects. 

4th.  That  subjects  pertaining  specifically  to  any  one  or  two  of  the 
sections  mentioned  in  the  second  clause,  shall  be  discussed  by  the 
members  of  all  sections,  but  that  the  decision  of  the  subject  shall 
rest  alone  with  the  section  or  sections  particularly  interested. 
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5th.  Tn  the  event  of  any  dispute  regarding  the  clause  in  which  any 
specified  subject  may  be  included,  the  decision  shall  be  made  by  a 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  present,  and  such  decision  shall 
be  final. 

6th.  That  there  shall  be  three  Standing  Committees,  corresponding 
to  the  three  sections  mentioned  in  the  second  clause,  and  that  the 
composition  of  the  Committees  shall  be  as  follows : 

(1.)  High  School  Committee,  consisting  of  four  High  School 
teachers,  and  one  member  selected  from  either  of  the  other  two 
sections. 

(2.)  Committee  of  Inspectors,  consisting  of  four  Inspectors  and 
one  member  selected  from  either  of  the  other  two  sections. 

(3.)  Public  School  Committee,  consisting  of  four  masters  of 
Public  Schools  and  one  member  selected  from  either  of  the  other 
two  sections. 

7th.  That,  in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency  necessitating  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  sections  mentioned  in  the  second 
clause,  the  President  of  the  Association,  on  the  written  application 
of  at  least  two  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  for  such  section, 
shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  aforesaid  section  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  President  refusing  or  neglecting  to  call  such 
meeting,  the  Committee,  or  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  shall  have 
full  power  to  meet  at  the  call  of  their  chairman  and  to  take  action 
upon  the  subject  so  specified. 


MII^UTES 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL   CONVENTION 


ONTARIO   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION; 

HELD  IN  THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 
ON  TUESDAY,  6th  AUGUST,  1872. 


In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  Principal  Snodgrass,  of 
Queen's  College,  Kingston,  the  First  Vice-President,  Edward  Scarlett, 
Esq.,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  Northumberland,  took  the  chair, 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

J.  R.  Miller,  Esq.,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  read  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  and  engaged  in  prayer. 

The  Roll  of  OflScers  was  called  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Principal  Dawson, 
McGill  College,  Montreal,  in  which  the  Principal  explained  his  inability 
of  reading  a  paper  before  the  Convention  this  year; — also  a  letter 
from  the  President,  in  which  he  stated  that  owing  to  previous  engage- 
ments, he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Convention  for  this  year. 

On  Reports  of  Committees  being  called — 

Mr.  McMurchy,  on  behalf  of  the  Incorporation  Committee,  verbally 
reported  the  steps  taken  during  the  year,  and  explained  why  the  Act 
of  Incorporation  had  not  been  asked  for. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  B.  McGann,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Campbell, 

That  Messrs.  A.  McMurchy,  A.  Macallum  and  William  Anderson, 
are  hereby  reappointed  to  attend  to  the  matters  connected  with  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Association. — Carried. 


MINUTES.  1 1 

Moved  by  J.  R.  Miller,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Mr,  David  Johnston, 

That  the  hours  of  meeting  during  the  present  session  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  from  10.30  a.m.  to  12  m. ;  from  2  to  5  p.m.;  and  from 
7.30  p.m.  to  adjournment;  excepting  that  on  Thursday  the  Associa- 
tion assemble  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Carried. 

On  the  next  item  of  business  being  announced,  Mr.  Macallum  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J,  C.  Brown,  that  the  order  of  business  be  changed. 

In  amendment,  it  was  moved  by  Robert  Alexander,  seconded  by 
Mr.  D.  Johnston,  that  the  order  of  business  be  adhered  to.  —  The 
amendment  carried. 

Evening  Session. 

Mr.  Edward  Scarlett,  First  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  who  intro- 
duced the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  as  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  proceeded  at  once  to  deliver  an  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  address  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Mr.  Harrison, 
Inspector  of  Public  Schools  (Kent),  moved,  and  Mr.  A.  Macallum, 
M.A.  (Hamilton),  seconded  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ryerson  for  his  able  and  interesting  address. — Carried. 

The  subject  of  "Technical  Education"  (Topic  No.  2,  on  the  Annual 
Circular)  was  introduced  by  J.  H.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Principal,  St. 
Catharines  Collegiate  Institute,  by  reading  a  most  exhaustive  paper 
on  the  subject.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Hunter, 
moved  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Somerset,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller. 


Morning  Session. — '1th  August. 
The  Association  met  at  10.80  a.m.,  First  Vice-President  in  the  chair. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McKee  (Simcoe) 
opened  the  session  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  prayer. 

Minutes  of  last  day's  business  read  and  confirmed. 

The  first  subject  on  the  programme  of  business  for  the  session  was 
the  discussion  of  the  Essay  on  Technical  Education,  read  by  Mr. 
Hunter. 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Macallum, 
when  Mr.  Somerset  moved,  seconded  by  Dr.  Comfort, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  Natural  Sciences 
Bhould  be  introduced  into  our  Public  Schools,  and  faithfully  taught 
and  illustrated  by  means  of  01)ject  Lessons. 


12  MINUTES. 

The  resolution  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  McGann,  Cameron,  Miller, 
Fotheringham,  Glashan,  Munroe,  Alexander,  McAllister,  Knight, 
William  Johnson  and  Mcintosh,  when  it  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried, 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Deputy  Superintendent, 
enclosint;  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Wilham  McCabc,  LL.B.,  ofiering  a 
Gold  Medal  for  competition  by  the  candidates  for  first-class  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  as  Teachers,  at  the  July  Examination  in  1873. 

On  motion  of  J.  R.  Miller,  the  communication  was  received. 
Afternoon  Session. 

First  Vice-President  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Petition  ordered  to  be  circulated,  anent  the  Superannua- 
tion Fund. 

The  Report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  David  Johnston  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Henry  Dickenson, 

That  in  the  decided  opinion  of  this  Association,  the  clause  of  the 
School  Act  of  1871,  which  relates  to  the  Superannuation  Fund, 
should,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Public  School  Teachers,  expressed  through  the  medium  of  their 
various  Local  Associations,  be  repealed. 

A  very  animated  discussion  arose  on  the  motion,  several  contend- 
ing that  it  would  be  wiser  to  seek  for  modifications  of  the  Act  than 
its  repeal.  Dr.  Hodgins,  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Education, 
was  invited  to  give  explanations  in  regard  to  the  Fund.  The  Deputy 
addressed  the  Convention,  explaining  fully  the  management  of  the 
said  Fund.     The  motion  was  carried. 

Evening  Session. 

First  Vice-President  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Robins,  McGill  Normal  School,  Montreal,  most  ably 
addressed  the  Convention,  taking  for  his  subject  "The  mode  of 
inspecting  Schools."  On  motion  of  J.  H.  Hunter,  seconded  by  A. 
Macallum,  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  speaker  for 
his  practical  address. 

The  topic,  "  Higher  Education  of  Women,"  was  introduced  most 
eloquently  by  Mr.  Richard  Lewis.  Mrs.  E.  Stowe  (Toronto)  moved, 
and  Miss  Sherlock  (U.S.)  seconded,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
be  given  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  Essay. — Carried. 
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Morning  Session. — Bth  August. 

The  Association  met  at  10  a.m.,  First  Vice-President  in  the  chair. 

The  session  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture, 
and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McKee,  of  Simcoe. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day's  proceedings  vrere  read,  and 
approved  after  the  addition  of  a  note  explaining  that  only  Public 
School  Teachers  voted  on  motion  regarding  the  Superannuation  Fund. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alexander,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  tendered  to  Dr.  Hodgins  for  his  explanations 
regarding  the  Superannuation  Fund. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  McAllister,  presented  a  Statement  of  the 
Finances  of  the  Association,  which  showed  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year  to  be  $1.35.93,  and  expenditures  $76.95;  leaving  a  balance  on 
hand  of  $58.98,  of  which  §52.9-4  was  on  deposit. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McAllister,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
Report  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  Chairman  named  Messrs.  Hunter,  Johnston  and  Mcintosh  as 
an  Auditing  Committee. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Anderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston, 

That  Messrs.  Hunter,  Strang,  Smith  (Wentworth),  Piatt  (Picton), 
Miller,  Watson,  and  the  mover  and  seconder,  be  a  Committee  to 
nominate  Oflicers  and  Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year. — 
Carried. 

Mr.  McAllister  introduced  the  topic,  "The  new  Regulations  and 
Limit  Tables  for  Schools,"  by  reading  an  able  paper  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fotheringham  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  McGann,  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  McAllister  for  his  valu- 
able Essay. — Carried. 

The  topic  was  then  discussed  freely  by  the  members ;  Dr.  Crowle 
and  Messrs.  Payne,  Kirkland,  Deerness,  Glashan,  Munroe,  Hunter 
and  Mcintosh  taking  part  in  the  debate. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  debate  on  the  Regulations  and  Limit  Tables  was  resumed  by 
Mr.  Fotheringham,  who  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Alexander,  Macallum, 
Glashan,  McKinnon  and  McAllister,  who  closed  the  debate. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  nomination  of  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  by  the  Committee : 

President — Prof.  Nicholson,  University  College,  Toronto. 
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Vice-Presidents — Messrs.  R.  Alexander,  E.  B.  Harrison,  J.  H.  Hunter, 
M.A.,  D.  J.  Johnston,  G.  D.  Piatt,  and  Dr.  E.  Crowle, 

Treasurer — Mr.  Samuel  McAllister. 

Recording  Secretary — Archibald  McMurchy,  M.A. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Thomas  Kirkland,  M.A.- 

Councillors — Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Macallum,  Glashan,  Watson  and 
Anderson. 

Standing  Committees.  —  High  Schools :  Messrs.  Hunter,  Strang, 
Tamblyn,  Anderson  and  Miller.  Public  Schools:  Messrs.  Alex- 
ander, Lewis,  McAllister,  McCuaig  and  Smith. 

Inspectors — Messrs.  Miller,  Fotheringhara,  Scarlett,  Macallum  and 
TurnbuU. 

After  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  changing  the 
custom,  hitherto  followed,  of  electing  as  President  a  gentleman  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Association,  the  nominees  of  the  Committee 
were  unanimously  elected, 

Mr.  R.  Alexander  was  appointed  Delegate  to  represent  this  Associa- 
tion at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Protestant  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  J.  R.  Miller  to  be  an  alternative. 

The  Business  Committee  wished  to  state  that  they  were  not  to 
blame  if  any  member  had  not  received  intimation  of  the  time  of  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

Mr.  Hunter  read  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  Report 
of  the  High  School  Committee : 

That  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Association  would  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  early  attention  of  the  Legislature  the  complete  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  upon  a  representative  basis; 
and  that  the  Association  would  further  urge  the  importance  of  the 
following  provisions :  —  1.  That  the  Council  include  one  or  more 
properly  elected  Representatives  of  the  following  classes :  Masters 
and  Teachers  of  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools,  Masters 
and  Teachers  of  Public  Schools,  and  Inspectors  of  Public  Schools. 
2.  That  the  Representatives  of  the  several  interests  shall  return  to 
their  constituents  for  re-election  at  intervals  of  time  not  exceeding 
three  years.  3.  That  full  reports  of  the  Council's  proceedings  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Education  after  each  meeting,  the  various 
resolutions  and  amendments  proposed  having  appended  thereto  the 
names  of  the  movers  and  seconders,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  in  every 
division  properly  recorded.  4.  That  an  allowance  for  attendance 
and  mileage  be  granted  out  of  the  Provincial  Treasury  to  non-resident 
members  of  the  Council. 

After  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  urging  this 
matter  on  the  Legislature,  apart  from  the  Incorporation  of  this  Asso- 
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ciation,  the  Report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Incorporation. 
Messrs.  Hunter  and  Alexander  were  added  to  that  Committee. 

Mr.  Alexander  read  the  Report  of  the  Public  School  Committee, 
the  discussion  of  which  was  postponed  till  the  evening  session. 

Mr.  Hunter  reported,  for  the  Auditing  Committee,  that  the  books 
of  the  Treasurer  were  correctly  and  carefully  kept. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Evening  Session. 

The  debate  on  the  Public  School  Committee's  Report  was  resumed. 
After  considerable  discussion,  the  general  tendency  of  which  was  to 
condemn  any  change  at  present  in  the  text-books  which  could  be 
avoided,  the  5th  and  6th  clauses  of  the  Report  were  adopted.  These 
clauses  are  as  follows : 

"  That  a  Standing  Committee  of  this  Association  be  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  the  present  authorized  text-books,  and  suggest 
any  improvements  in  such ;  and  further,  that  all  new  text-books  be  brought 
under  their  supervision,  funds  being  placed  at  their  disposal  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  in  an  efficient  manner  such  duty. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  some  mode  of  apportioning  the 
Legislative  Grant  should  be  devised,  that  would  influence  the  increase  of 
the  salaries  of  Teachers." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee  who  prepared  the  Report. 

It  was  moved  by  D.  J.  Johnston,  seconded  by  H.  Dickenson, 

That  Messrs.  Hunter,  Campbell  and  the  mover  be  a  Committee  to 
wait  on  the  Attorney-General,  and  represent  the  views  of  the  Public 
Schoolmasters  regarding  the  Superannuation  Fund,  as  expressed  at 
this  Association. — Carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  10  a.m.  to-morrow. 


Morning  Session. — 'dth  August. 
The  Association  met  at  10  a.m.,  First  Vice-President  in  the  chair. 

At  the  request  of  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Johnston  opened  the 
meeting  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  proceedings  were  read  and  approved. 

At  the  request  of  a  member,  the  Secretary  explained  the  method 
adopted  of  intimating  to  members  the  time  at  which  the  Annual 
Meeting  was  to  be  held. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Campbell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Somerset, 
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That  notice  of  the  Annual  Meeting  should  be  once  inserted  in  the 
principal  daily  and  weekly  papers  at  least  one  week  before  the  meet- 
ing.— Lost. 

Mr.  Anderson  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Glashan, 

That  the  following  members  constitute  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Text-Books  for  the  ensuing  year: — Messrs.  Kirkland,  Hunter,  Strang, 
Brebner,  Lewis,  McAllister  and  the  mover  and  seconder. — Carried. 

The  reception  of  Delegates  from  Local  Associations  then  took  place. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  several  Delegates  appointed : — 
Rev.  J.  D.  O'Meara,  Brant;  Dr.  Comfort  and  J.  H.  Hunter,  M.A., 
Lincoln  ;  H.  Montgomery,  East  Durham  ;  J.  Turnbull,  B.  A.,  Huron  ; 
H.  Dickenson,  Gait;  G.  Moir,  St.  Mary's;  J.  Johnston,  South 
Hastings;  A.  Hay,  Shakspeare ;  E.  Scarlett  and  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
Northumberland ;  Mr.  Spotten,  Toronto ;  Mr.  Blackwood  and  Mr. 
Bell,  West  Middlesex ;  Dr.  Crowle  and  G.  D.  Piatt,  Prince  Edward ; 
W.  W.  Tamblyn,  West  Durham ;  Mr.  McQueen  and  A.  Macallum, 
M.A.,  Wentworth. 

As  many  of  these  as  were  present  addressed  the  meeting,  giving 
interesting  statistics  regarding  the  numbers  and  success  of  the  Local 
Associations,  and  also  their  opinions  on  the  various  topics  discussed 
by  this  Association.  From  the  records  given,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  number  of  Teachers  represented  was  over  one  thousand. 

Mr.  Campbell  referred  to  the  increase  of  the  Legislative  Grant,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  gave  some  statistics  regarding  the  salaries  of  Teachers  in 
England. 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  2.30  p.m. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  2.30,  the  First  Vice-President  in  the  chair 

Mr.  Kirkland  gave  a  short  address  on  Normal  Schools,  in  which  he 
brought  up  for  discussion  the  following  important  Resolutions : 

1.  That  as  teaching  is  a  Profession,  its  members  require  profes- 
sional training ;  and  that  no  Teacher  should  receive  a  certificate  who 
had  not  received  such  training. 

2.  That  one  or  more  Normal  Schools  should  be  established  in  tho 
Province  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  That  besides  the  Normal  Schools,  there  should  be  in  each 
county  or  inspectorial  district  a  Model  School,  where  candidates  for 
third-class  certificates  might  receive  some  training  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Inspectors. 

4.  That  Scholarships  should  be  established  in  each  Normal  School, 
as  in  the  Provincial  University. 
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5.  That  High  School  Masters  should  be  compelled  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation on  the  methods  of  organization,  teaching,  &o.,  in  addition  to 
their  obtaining  a  degree;  and  that  therefore  a  Lectureship  should  be 
estabhshed  in  the  Provincial  University,  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  knowledge. 

These  subjects  vs^ere  freely  discussed,  the  majority  of  the  members 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Kirkland's  views  on  the  subject.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  Kirkland  for  his  address. 

During  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Kirkland's  address,  Dr.  Ormiston 
(New  York)  entered  the  room,  and,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
members  present,  briefly  addressed  the  Association.  A  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Rev.  Doctor  for  his  interesting  address. 

As  no  Report  was  received  from  the  Inspectors'  Committee,  Mr 
Fotheringham  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  McAllister, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  School  accommodation 
required  by  the  new  School  Law  and  Regulations  is  under  rather  than 
over  that  demanded  by  the  health  and  comfort  as  well  as  the  proper 
oi'ganization  and  discipline  of  Schools. — Carried. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Anderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown, 
That  Messrs.  Kirkland,  McMnrchy,  Fotheringham,  Lewis  and  the 
mover  and  seconder  be  a  Standing  Committee  to  take  into  considera- 
tion questions  directly  connected  with  Normal  Schools. — Carried. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  then  tendered  to  the  First  Vice- 
President  for  the  kind  and  able  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
the  meetings. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston, 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  to  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  the  use  of  the  building  on  this  occasion ; 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Globe,  Leader  and  Mail  for  their  reports 
of  proceedings  ;  to  the  Managers  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  Great  Western, 
Northern,  and  Toronto  and  Nipissing  Railways,  for  their  kindness  in 
granting  return  tickets  to  members  at  reduced  rates;  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  residing  in  Toronto  for  the  great  amount 
of  work  they  have  voluntarily  performed  for  the  Association. — Car- 
ried unanimously. 

After  a  few  closing  remarks  from  the  Chair,  the  National  Anthem 
was  sung,  and  the  Association  adjourned. 

Archibald  McMuRcnr, 

Secretary, 
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PAPERS   READ   BEFORE    THE   ONTARIO 
TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


BY  J.    HOWABD   HTTNTER,    ST.    CATHARINES   COLLEGIATE   INSTITUTE. 


In  highly  educated  communities,  it  has  been  well  observed,  "  A  maa 
must  bo  capable  of  doing  many  things  as  well  as  any  man,  and  also  some 
one  thing  better  than  most  men."  The  specialized  instruction  which 
leads  to  the  latter  of  these  results  is  now  popularly  described  by  the  phrase, 
Technical  Education.  In  our  time  vast  indeed  is  the  area  of  general 
knowledge,  which  every  well-informed  man  is  expected  to  traverse  before 
directing  his  steps  into  particular  fields  of  investigation.  So  prolonged  an 
attention  was  formerly  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  tiie  simplest  instruments 
of  knowledge — Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic — that  life  proved  too 
short,  or  business  too  exacting  for  the  acquisition  of  any  more  )H)werful 
instruments,  or  even  for  the  higher  applications  of  that  rudimentary 
knowledge.  Among  the  more  educated,  any  further  advance  generally 
proved  to  be  mechanical  Reading  or  Writing  or  Computation  in  some 
foreign  tongue,  and  preferably  in  the  Latin.  The  average  youth  of 
the  pre-scientific  age  (which  has  not  yet  quite  ex}>ired)  spent  his  toil  in 
amassing  materials  for  a  structure,  the  very  foundations  of  which  were 
seldom  to  be  laid  ;  for  not  a  few  of  the  wise  mistook  mere  building 
materials  for  the  building :  mistook  the  mere  instruments  of  knowledge 
for  knowledge  itself.  The  world  in  which  we  live  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  a  more  enjoyable  one  than  that  of  our  fathers,  and  much-  more 
so  than  that  of  our  grandsires.  Life  is  noticeably  longer  and  is  less 
obnoxious  to  the  inroads  of  disease.  Man  still  earns  his  bread  by  toil, 
but  by  toil  less  exhausting  and  degrading  than  formerly.  How  much 
physical  agony  has  been  rendered  avoidable,  or,  where  it  is  still  unavoid- 
able, has  been  alleviated !  Instead  of  regarding  himself  as  the  helpless 
victim  of  inexorable  laws,  man  has  come  to  recognize  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  established  order  of  the  universe.  This  natural  know- 
ledge is  surely  of  transcendent  importance.  At  what  age  shall  we  begin  to 
impart  it  to  our  children  ? 

Provided  we  begin  aright,  we  cannot  begin  too  soon.  I  am  glad  to 
observe  that  in  England  the  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Education 
have,  in  their  recent  report,  strongly  advocated  scientific  instruction 
even  in  the  primary  schools,  not  of  course  by  scientific  catechisms,  but  by 
means  of  familiar  and  genial  lessons  derived  from  natural  objects,  and  if 
possible  illustrated  by  experiments.     More  than  tliis,  I  fear  the  vast 
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majority  of  our  Public  Schools  in  Ontario,  ■will,  under  the  great  pressure 
of  other  work  be  unable  to  accomplish.  And  even  to  take  this  first  and 
obvious  step  our  teachers  must  have  acquired  some  practical  acquaintance 
with  scientific  observation  and  experiment.  In  the  answers  to  the  questions 
on  Chemistry  given  at  the  recent  'J'eachers'  Examinations  I  noticed  a 
strong-  tendency  to  mere  lifeless  verbalism  and  cramming- — the  very  evils 
which  genuine  scientific  knowledge  is  calculaled  to  counteract.  This 
tendency  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  text-book,  however  excellent;  it 
may  be  greatly  discouraged  by  a  peculiar  style  of  examination  ;  but  the 
true  remedy  is  to  place  materials  and  apparatus  within  the  eas}^  purchase 
of  teachers,  so  that  they  may  thoroughly  fortify  themselves  for  ihe  illus- 
trations of  the  school-room  by  oft-rejieated  experiments  and  probably 
frequent  breakages  at  liome.  It  is  obvious  also  that  marked  official 
encouragement  and  assistance  should  be  shown  to  those  teachers  who 
persevere  in  so  valuable  a  system  of  instruction.  Whenever  we  can  secure 
for  our  Public  Schools,  teachers  who  thus  bring  to  their  work  good  natural 
powers  quickened  and  exalted  by  assiduous  observation  and  experiment, 
we  shall  see  laid  broad  and  deep  in  tlie  minds  of  our  j-outh  a  foundation 
of  intelligence  on  which  more  specialized  knowleilge  will  afterwards 
appropriately  rest. 

When  our  youth  enter  the  High  Schools,  it  then,  if  not  before,  properly 
becomes  their  duty  to  decide  on  their  future  occupations;  to  decide  whether 
they  shall  hereafter  be  hand-workers  or  brain-workers,  for  fortunately  in 
Canada  all  men  must  work.  Instruction  ought  accordingly  to  become  at 
this  stage  somewhat  specialized.  While  all  should  receive  a  general,  but 
accurate,  training  in  praelical  science,  and  v.'hile  all  should  likewise 
receive  a  general  literary  culture,  the  hand-workers  ought  evident!}'  to  be 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with  those  forms  of  matter,  and  those  forces 
of  nature  which  in  future  years  they  will  have  to  utilize  for  industrial 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brain-workers,  who  will  have  to  mould 
mind  rather  than  matter,  and  who  will  have  to  guide  social  rather  than 
physical  forces,  will  properly  seek  in  Literature  and  History  for  the 
springs  of  human  action.  To  accomplish  even  so  slight  a  specialization 
of  studies  in  the  High  Schools,  we  shall  require  to  practise  the  most 
l^enurious  economy  of  school-time.  The  masters  must  evidently  not  have 
their  precious  hours  wasted  on  capricious  and  conflicting  programmes  of 
study.  When  the  recent  School  Bill  became  law,  I  indulged  the  hope  that 
the  various  universities  and  learned  corporations  of  our  Province  v/ould 
gladly  adapt  themselves  to  the  High  School  Act,  and  would  reflect  the 
enlightened  views  of  the  Legislature  regarding  modern  culture;  that  the 
various  entrance  examinations  would  be  completely  harmonized  ;  that 
classical  instruction,  wliich  has  at  present  a  pracitical  monopoly  of  school- 
time,  would  become  less  exacting.  ,  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
that,  before  any  efi'ective  teaching  of  practical  science  can  be  witnessed  in 
our  Fligh  Schools,  the  two  latter  of  these  conditions  must  be  fulfilled ; 
and  I  trust  that  in  order  to  give  real  efl^ect  to  tlie  provisions  of  the  High 
School  Act,  the  Legislature  will  compel  the  re-actionists  to  wheel  into 
line.  I  am  induced  to  make  these  observations  by  a  perusal  of  the  new 
matriculation  issued  by  the  Law  Society  of  Ontario.  Hereafter,  it  seems, 
Avill  be  required  of  intending  students-at-law  a  knowledge  of  five  Latin 
books,  four  of  which  are  not  at  present  required,  and  the  fifth  is  rarely 
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required  for  any  other  examination  in  this  Province.  Now,  in  the  larger 
High  School?  there  will  on  the  average  be  found  one  pupil  desirous  of  study- 
ing law.  The  Law  Society  then  virtually  compels  a  class  to  be  insdtuted 
for  this  student's  benefit  in  each  of  those  Latin  books,  and  by  doing  so 
compels  the  master  in  so  far  to  neglect  the  rest  of  the  school  With  so 
wanton  a  waste  of  time  and  energy — both  already  overtaxed — what  hope 
is  there  of  ever  seeing  sdentilic  instruction  in  our  High  Schools?  Let  us 
consider  the  matter  for  a  moment  on  its  own  merits.  Do  the  Benchers  of 
the  Law  Society  desire  to  secure  in  legal  students  a  knowledge  of  the 
style  of  parilcular  authors  ;  or  do  they  desire  a  certain  a'-qnaintanre  with 
the  Latin  language  ?  In  either  case  does  not  the  2nd  Book  of  Virgil's 
J-lneid  represent  the  poet's  style  as  faithfully  as  the  Cth  ?  Does  not  the  1st 
Book  of  Horace's  Odes  exhibit  A/s  fancy  and  his  foibles  as  well  as  the  ;^rd? 
Is  noi  Cicero  as  eloquent  and  convincing,  when  speaking  for  the  Bill  of 
Manilius  as  when  defending  Milo  ?  Now  the  former  works  of  these  authors 
are  imwerxallii  read  in  the  High  Schools  ;  the  latter  rarely  or  never.  But 
the  question  is  well  worth  pursuing  still  further.  The  supposition  on 
which  this  Law  Matriculation  is  based  is  that  at  this  stage  the  extra- 
professional  studies  of  the  student  terminate;  that  hereafter  technical 
legal  studies  mu«t  engross  his  atiention.  Yet  the  student  is  not  required 
to  know  a  modern  language,  not  even  a  language  so  ricli  in  legal  treatises 
as  the  French,  the  language  moreover  spoken  by  nearly  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  Dominion.  Nor  is  the  student  required  to  have  even 
heard  of  Chemistry.  No  inquii-y  is  made  at  his  entrance  or  subsequently 
whether,  if  a  scientific  industry  formed  the  subject  matter  of  the  trial,  the 
future  advocate  would  in  any  degree  understand  scientific  evidence;  it  is 
not  thought  worth  while  to  inquire  whether,  as  a  possible  judge,  he  would 
be  qualified  to  detect  the  grossest  fallacy  in  an  analysis,  Avhicli  may  send 
to  a  shameful  doom  an  innocent  accused.  Better  surely  a  thousandfold 
that  our  law  students  knew  something  of  Chemistry  and  nothing  of  Latin, 
than  that  they  should  know  everything  of  Latin  and  notlung  of  Chemistry. 
In  truth  undei-  this  illiberal  and  j.urcly  conventional  sj-stem  of  education 
the  professional  class  would  rapidly  become  the  inferiors  of  those  supposed 
to  apply  to  them  for  advice. 

Witli  such  incidental  knowledge  of  Technology  as  he  may  have  been 
able  to  acquire  in  the  schools  or  universities,  the  hand-worker  has  hitherto 
in  this  country  been  compelled  to  content  himself.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Canadians  are  almost  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  minerals  for  the  nations.  Better  surely  that  our  lumber  went  abroad 
in  the  form  of  merchant  ships,  and  tliat  oiu"  iron-ores  were  expoi-ted  in  the 
form  of  Be^S'-mer  steel.  Mu>'h  has  been  lately  said  about  "Protection;" 
but  assuredly  the  best  protection  of  all  consists  in  the  superior  finish  and 
the  intrin-<ic  value  of  those  manufactures  which  proceed  from  the  hands  of 
trained  operatives.     A  brighter  day  is  now  apparently  dawning. 

The  great  classes  for  whom,  in  Ontario,  higher  Technological  Education 
is  about  to  be  provided,  are  our  Agriculturists  and  our  Operatives.  For 
the  former  class  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  projected ;  for  the 
latter  class  has  been  provided  the  College  of  Techmdogy.  The  chief  ques- 
tions which  here  demand  consideration  are,  first,  the  connection  or  non- 
connection  of  these  institutions  with  existing  establishments ;  secondly, 
the  general  administration  of  these  technical  institutions. 
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As  regards  the  Agricultural  College,  the  foundation  of  such  an  institu- 
tion having  been  once  delei-inined  on,  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
it  should,  in  its  administration,  be  isolated  from  all  existing  establishments. 
The  President  of  llie  Agricidtural  and  Arts  Association  (On(ario)did  but 
express  a  predominant  feeling  when,  after  citing  tlie  case  of  Coi-nell  Uni- 
Tcrsity,  he  recently  said,  "  I'Lxperience  lias  taught  us  that  it  is  better  to 
have  an  Agricultural  College  quite  separate  from  other  educational  insti- 
tutions." Faculties  in  agriculture  have  been  attached  to  many  institu- 
tions, in  some  cases  for  very  many  years,  -Ediiiburgii  has  had  an  agricul- 
tural chair  for  eiglity  years, — but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the 
result  of  the  experiment  has  cither  been  purely  negative,  or  absolutely 
unfavourable.  The  Provincial  University  of  Ontario  has  itself  witnessed 
such  an  experim.ent,  but  the  result  was  certainly  not  such  as  to  warrant 
the  further  maintenance  of  tlie  agriciiHural  cliair.  On  the  other  hand, 
agricultural  colleges,  when  isolated,  have,  under  fair  management,  fre- 
quently yielded  most  valuable  results.  As  an  example  wortliy  of  attention, 
we  have  in  the  Knglish  county  of  Gloucfster,  and  almost  within  the  shadow 
of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  the  Royal  College  of  Agriculture.  Here,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  froni  tlie  small  town  of  Cirencester,  some  hundred  youths 
practise  scientific  husbandry  on  a  loamy  soil  well  limed  by  nature  and 
well  fertilized  by  art.  Of  late  years  we  liave  heard  much  of  Cotswold 
sheep,  and  of  the  produce  of  Gloucester  daii-ics;  and  tliis  great  progress 
of  the  county  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  largely  attributed  by  local  autho- 
rities to  the  Agricultural  College,  which  still,  in  spite  of  insufficient  means, 
continues  its  operations.  As  a  type  of  independent  agricultni-al  education 
on  the  very  largest  scale,  we  have  the  system  of  Wiirtemberg,  a  kingdom 
possessing  almost  precisely  the  same  population  as  Ontario,  though  not  a 
twentieth  of  Ontario's  area.  There,  at  Hohenheim,  a  hamlet  reposing  in 
the  fertile  and  picturesque  valley  of  the  Necliar,  and  some  si.x  miles  away 
from  the  busy  Stuttgart,  we  find  the  Central  Agricultural  College  of 
Wiirtemberg,  with  a  staff  of  twenlii-07ie  professors  and  masters.  Subordi- 
nate to  it  are  three  Agricultural  Schools,  which  are  dispersed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  by  this  machinery  no  less  than  12,000  pupils  are  pro- 
vided with  instruction  in  agricultural  science.  Wurteraberg  is,  except 
where  it  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Neckar,  by  no  means  favored  by  nature 
in  respect  of  soil,  but  applied  science  has  lai-gely  made  good  natural 
deficiencies,  so  that  there  is  always  available  for  export  a  large  surplus  of 
agricultural  produce  Land  still  unreclaimed  is  made  to  supplj^  innumer- 
able hives  of  bees  M'ith  abundant  nectar;  and  where  the  churlish  soil  has 
refused  to  yield  a  harvest  of  even  wild-flowers,  the  Government  has  pro- 
Yided  for  clothing  with  hardy  forest  trees  the  bleak  hills  to  their  very  crests. 
Regarding  the  administi'ative  isolation  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Tech- 
nology, some  variance  of  opinion  may  very  naturally  exist.  Dogmatism 
would  manifestly  be  most  inoportune  where  no  large  stock  of  precedents 
has  yet  accumulated.  The  question  was  at  one  time  very  properly  thrown 
out  for  discussion,  and  might,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  matter,  have 
been  very  properly  discussed,  how  far  the  scientific  training  of  our  opera- 
tives could  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  special  classes  at  Toronto 
University.  Here  Provincial  experience  is  not  available  for  our  guidance, 
and  for  precedents  and  illustrations  we  must  rather  have  recourse  to  the 
British  Isles  and  to  the  European  Continent.    In  1856  the  English  Govern- 
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ment  instituted  in  Edinburgh  University  the  new  chair  of  Technology, 
and  appointed  as  professor  Dr.  George  Wilson,  who  Continued,  until  his 
lamented  death,  to  illustrate  most  ably  the  application  of  recent  chemistry 
to  arts  and  manufactures.  University  soil,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  proved  more  congenial  to  such  studies  at  Edinburgh  than  elsewhere  ; 
for  the  chair  of  Technology  has  already  disappeared  from  the  Calendar ; 
and  the  vast  field  of  chemical  science  has  been  relegated  to  the  single  chair 
of  general  chemistry  which  was  founded  in  I'll'd,  when  the  science  was  ia 
merest  infancy.  It  is  also  a  most  significant  circumstance  to  find,  in  1867, 
after  the  pitiful  appe^irance  of  England  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  Dr.  Lyoa 
Playfair,  then  the  occupant  of  this  very  chair  of  general  chemistry  at 
Edinburgh,  becoming  the  apostle  in  Britain  of  the  Continental  doctrine  of 
isolated  technical  education.  Dr.  Playfair  had,  from  the  time  of  his  official 
connection  with  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851,  made  this  question  of  indus- 
trial education  the  subject  of  unremitting  attention  ;  in  1853  he  had  accu- 
rately predicted  *  the  results  afterwards  experienced  by  England  in  1867 ; 
he  had  present  to  his  mind  the  technological  experiment  recently  tried  ia 
his  own  University,  and  he  must  be  held  a  competent  witness  on  the  capa- 
bility of  universities  to  grapple  with  technical  education.  Hardly  less 
conspicuous  in  this  new  educational  movement  has  been  the  eminent  naval 
architect,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  who  probably  has  had  better  practical 
opportunities  of  maturing  an  opinion  on  this  subject  than  any  other  writer 
of  the  century.  Mr.  Russell,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  "has  enjoj-ed  the 
privilege  of  university  education,  and  the  still  higlier  education  of  the 
work-shop."  He  has  been  distinguished  as  a  lecturer  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and,  in  later  years,  he  has  had  a  chief  share  in  launching  the  great 
London  Exhibition  of  1851,  andthe  "Great  Eastern"  steamship  of  1858. 
He  has  been  much  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  has  taken  minute  notes  of 
its  educational  systems ;  has  had  in  his  employment  pujjils  trained  in  its 
technical  schools;  and  he  is  therefore  in  the  highest  sense  qualified  to 
grapple  with  the  question  we  are  noticing.  The  limits  of  this  essay  forbid 
even  a  condensed  view  of  his  arguments,  but  his  strongly  expressed  con- 
clusion is  that  technical  institutions  of  all  kinds  should  be  independent  and 
new  institutions. 

Crossing  the  Strait  of  Dover  in  quest  of  examples,  we  find  the  rule  of 
isolation  uniformly  observed.  In  France  the  great  technical  schools  are 
the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  situated  at  Paris,  and  the 
Ecoles  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  situated  respectively  at  Aix,  Angers  and 
Chalons.  These  great  schools  for  the  highest  strata  of  the  operative  class 
— for  future  managers  and  manufacturers — are  subject  to  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Government,  and  are  quite  independent  of  the  universities ; 
indeed  they  constitute  true  universities  to  the  inferior  trade  schools. 
These  latter  are  ^plentifully  scattered  throughout  all  tlie  centres  of  industry. 
Creusot,  whose  wonderful  hive  of  10,000  iron-workers  has  taken  from 
England  much  of  her  former  prestige,  is  thickly  studded  with  highly- 
specialized  technical  schools,  which  recognize  a  subordination  to  no  educa- 
tional institution  except  the  industrial  universities  above  mentioned. 

Passing  over  the  Jura,  we  have  an  inland  lake-country,  like  our  own 
Ontario,  Switzerland,  whose  boast  it  is  that  of  all  European  states,  its 

*  "  Industrial  Education  on  the  Continent." 
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educational  budget  alone  exceeds  its  military  expenditure ;  and  that,  while 
England  spends  many  times  as  much  on  pauperism  as  on  education,  Swit- 
zerland spends  many  times  as  much  on  education  as  on  pauperism  and 
crime.  At  Ziirich,  among  a  very  forest  of  literary  institutions,  we  find, 
as  the  growth  of  the  brief  years  since  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the 
magnificent  Polytechnic  University,  with  its  staff  of  slxfy  professors. 
Hither  often  resort  students  from  Britain  for  that  education  which  their 
native  land  has  hitherto  denied  them. 

I  have  above  noticed  how  much  Wiirtemberg  has  done  for  agricultural 
education.  In  no  respect  less  liberal  and  complete  has  been  its  provision 
for  the  scientific  training  of  the  operative  classes.  In  its  Polytechnic 
University,  Stuttgart  possesses  a  pile  hardly  equalled  for  architectural 
magnificence  among  the  educational  institutions  of  Europe.  With  a  liberal 
hand  have  there  been  provided  for  the  Wiirtemberg  youth  laboratories, 
physical  and  chemical ;  an  observatory ;  machine  shops,  museums,  bota- 
nical gardens.  Nor,  when  recently  called  away  from  these  delightful 
haunts  of  science  to  the  "  Watch  along  the  Rhine,"  did  the  young  Wiir- 
tembergers  prove  ungrateful  to  the  Fatherland  that  had  done  so  much  for 
them.  After  that  awful  day  of  Worth,  it  was  a  proud  distinction  to 
carry  a  rifle  in  the  Wiirtemberg  corps. 

And  now,  returning  to  Ontario,  our  first  emotion  will,  perhaps,  be  one 
of  discouragement  that  we  are  so  late  in  beginning,  and  that  we  are 
beginning  on  so  small  a  scale.  Still  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
are  beginning.  The  great  consideration  will  now  be  to  begin  effectively. 
The  number  of  professors  attached  to  each  of  these  new  technical  institu- 
tions must  be  at  first  necessarily  small,  I  suppose,  however,  that  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  the  Agricultural  College,  the  following 
subjects  will  receive  distinct  recognition :  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Natural 
History,  the  Veterinary  Art,  It  would  be  exceedingly  important  to  both 
limit  and  subdivide  the  subject  of  Natural  History.  The  professor  of 
Botany  might  be  understood  to  discuss  his  subject  from  a  Canadian  point 
of  view ;  to  thoroughly  drill  his  students  in  our  much-neglected  native 
flora ;  to  discuss  with  some  detail  the  subject  of  Forestry, — a  science 
which  hitherto  has  been  wholly  neglected  in  Ontario.  The  Zoological 
professor  would  in  the  single  subject  of  Canadian  Entomology  find  ample 
scope  for  observation  and  research.  The  immense  area  occupied  by 
Comparative  Botany  and  Comparative  Zoology  might  be  much  more 
advantageously  traversed  in  the  lectures,  and  illustrated  by  the  Museum 
of  University  College.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  paid  anv 
attention  to  American  Botany  that  certain  pestilent  exotics  are  being 
constantly  brought  over  to  this  continent  in  the  ballast  of  sea-going  ships 
and  in  foreign  seeds,  and  that,  year  by  year,  these  troublesome  weeds  are 
advancing  westwards,  but  our  farmers,  through  ignorance  of  our  native 
flora,  are  unable  to  recognize  the  intruders.  Thus  many  a  crop  of 
dragons'  teeth  is  being  stealthily  sown.  Then,  a  season  ago,  our  western 
frontier  was  unceremoniously  invaded  by  a  new  insect  enemy,  the  full 
range  of  whose  destructive  power  time  alone  will  reveal.  The  great 
advantage  of  enabling  skilled  naturalists  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  such  questions  will  be  obvious  to  all,  and  the  benefit  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  Province  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be 
weighed  against  the  payment,  in  the  new  College,  of  two  salaries  instead 
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of  one.  As  regards  the  CoHee;e  of  Teclinolo:>-y,  if  tlie  amount  (*5,000) 
set  off  for  snlaries  in  the  Estimates  be  adhered  to,  certainly  not  more 
than  two  subjects  can  be  thoroughly  and  iinlfpeudeulhj  taught.  From  the 
extensive  a]ipliration  of  Chemistry  and  Mechanics,  these  wonld  almost 
necessarily  become  the  first  subjects  of  instrncticm.  To  the  former  chair 
a  laboratory  assistant  would  be  indispensable;  with  the  chair  of  practical 
Mechanics  would  bo  \Qvy  advantageously  associated  a  teacher  of  Design 
and  Mechanical  Drawing, — the  services  of  the  drawing  master  to  be 
available  for  evening  classes.  This  would  rather  more  than  quite  exhaust 
our  3^5,000.  Special  provision  should  be  added  for  the  training  of 
operatives  by  means  of  evening  classes  in  Mathematics,  though  the 
increasing  eiiiciency  of  our  schools  may  be  expected  soon  to  render 
unnecessary  such  temporary  help.  These  new  Technical  Institutions 
ought  to  be  vii'tuallj'  free,  so  that  there  may  be  an  unbroken  continuity 
with  our  School  system  ;  for  to  a  large  number  of  our  youth  these  insti- 
tutions will  hereafter  become  the  appropriate  iiniversities.  If  an  intelli- 
gent young  farmer  or  operative  desires  to  get  some  insight  into  applied 
science,  and  gives  up  for  the  time  2)rofitable  employment,  this  is  surely 
on  his  part  a  suflicieut  sacrifice,  witliont  diverting  his  poor  savings 
towards  the  payment  of  class-fees.  The  establishment  also  of  a  few 
exhibitions  in  Agriculture  and  Technology  would  doubtless  be  found  to 
exert  in  Ontario  the  same  healthful  influence  that  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth'a 
thirty  exhibitions  are  nf>w  exerting  in  England.  It  would  even  be  found 
an  excellent  national  investment  to  bestow  on  teclinical  students  of 
special  promise  travelling  scholarships,  and  so  afford  them  an  oppoitnnity 
of  introducing  improvements  of  fereign  manufactures.  There  are  two 
obvious  wa^-s  of  increasing  national  wealth:  (1)  increasing  through  the 
agency  of  immigration  the  mtiuber  of  industrial  citizens;  (2)  enhancing 
by  scientific  culture  the  labor  of  the  prefeni  industrial  population. 
Switzerland,  which  of  late  years  has  enormously  increased  her  national 
wealth,  depends  wholly  for  her  advancement  on  increased  culture ;  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  hitherto  depended  almost  wholly  on  immigration. 
Evidently  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  couciu-rent  operation 
of  the  two  agencies.  Modern  science  fulfils  the  dream  of  the  ancient 
fabulist,  and,  by  its  touch,  converts  all  things  into  srold.  To  select  one 
example  from  a  thousand,  the  French  potter  takes  into  his  hand  a  rude 
lump  of  clay,  and  by  his  skill  and  taste  creates  national  wealth,  by 
creating  a  thing  of  beauty  which  foreigners  vie  in  purchasing,  and  which 
no  protective  tariff  will  banish  from  boudoirs  and  parlors.  Now  why 
not  enable  some  of  our  quick-witted  youth  to  visit  Sevres  and  Limoges, 
there  to  catch  the  artistic  inspiration  ?  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  in 
our  extensive  gneissoid  strata  we  may  find  ready  to  our  hand  that  kaolin 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  may  become  prei;ious  porcelain.  We 
often  reproach  the  Orientals  with  inertia,  but  in  such  matters  as  I  have 
been  discussing  we  may  now  profitably  take  a  lesson  from  even  the 
Japanese.  The  complaint,  too,  has  often  of  late  been  bitterly  made  that 
our  Ontario  youth  will  neglect  agricultural  and  mechanical  occupations 
for  the  already  over-crowded  professions.  But  what  have  we  hitherto 
done  to  ennoble  or  to  render  attractive  those  neglected  occupations  which 
all  acknowledge  to  be  essential  to  our  national  existence  ?  Surely  the 
fault  baa  not  been  altogethir  with  our  youth.    Is  it  unreasonable  in  them 
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to  rate  certain  favored  professions  at  the  same  standard  as  the  Legislature 
does?  Education  has  by  various  enactiMents  been  in  tliis  Province  most 
advantageously  specialized  for  the  intending  divine,  lawj-er,  physician. 
teacher,  iiiilitary  officer, — and  students  are  forthcoming  at  our  Theological 
Colleges,  at  Osgoode  Hall,  at  our  Medical,  Normal,  and  Military  Schools. 
What  if  we  now  attempt  to  do  the  same  jusiice  to  our  agricultural  and 
operative  classes?  Even  granting,  however,  that  these  new  institutions 
are  thrown  freely  open  to  a  1  who  have  received  a  tolerable  elementary 
education,  and  granting  that  Exhibitions  and  Travelling  Scholarships  are 
established,  can  we  induce  our  young  men  to  attend?  I  answer  that,  if 
the  teaching  be  of  the  proper  quality,  students  will  be  readily  found. 
But  here  we  have  by  far  the  most  difficult  condition  to  satisfy.  To  get 
enough  officers  of  the  proper  quality  to  man  these  two  new  adventures 
■will  occasion  greater  difficulty  than  may  be  anticipated.  It  would  be 
comparaiively  easy  to  secure  the  services  of  men  poseessing  the  requisite 
knowledge  ;  but  how  great  a  gulf  separates  the  possession  of  knowledge 
from  the  communication  of  knowledge  most  of  us  who  have  attended 
either  school  or  college  can  painfully  testify.  "  I  remember,"  saj-s  Mr. 
fecott  Russell,  "  to  have  studied  Mathematics  under  a  professor  who  was 
a  profound  mathematician,  and  a  practical  idiot."  Even  in  England 
science  teaching  is  so  impeded  by  difficulties  of  this  nature  that  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  it  was  proposed  to  insist  ia 
England  as  in  Germany,  on  every  newly-appointed  professor  serving  a. 
probationary  year. 

Now,  to  make  our  Technical  teaching  a  real  success,  we  shall  require  a 
dozen  men  or  more  who  can  divest  themselves  of  all  the  pedantry  and  for- 
malism of  book-knowledge,  descend  to  the  level  of  an  unscientific  audience, 
and  honestly  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  threshold  of  every 
science.  Reading  scientific  lectures  ex  cathedra,  to  a  cultured  auditory  is 
justifiable  enough,  though  certainly  not  the  better  mode  of  teaching,  but 
I  greatly  apprehend  that  an  operative  who  can  already  in  his  broken 
English  give  a  tolerably  consecutive  account  of  a  machine  or  of  a  manu- 
facturing process  would  hardly  respect  or  thank  a  lecturer  for  reading 
to  him  in  a  monotone  a  desiccated  description  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
late  encycloptedia.  Nor  ought  speculative  science  to  be  permitted  to 
usurp  the  appropriate  domain  of  applied  science.  The  main  function  of 
Technical  teaching  is  to  place  the  students  in  immediate  possession  of  the 
most  valuable  resulta  hitherto  attained ;  to  describe  lucidly  the  most 
expeditious,  and  at  the  same  time  ifie  cheapest  processes  by  which  these 
results  may  be  attained  ;  to  indicate  where  improvement  may  be  expected 
or  desired ;  to  interweave  throughout  a  felicitous  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  described  processes  depend.  In  ordinary  lecture-room 
experiments  the  cost  of  materials  is  not  essential  or  relevant  to  the 
purpose  of  the  lecturer ;  but  where  chemical  science  is  to  be  applied 
commercially,  the  case  is  vastly  different ;  here  the  cost  of  the  process 
enters  into  the  calculation  as  the  principal  factor.  Where  we  want  but  a 
few  cubic  feet  of  oxj-gen  for  laboratory  work,  we  resort  to  potassic 
chlorate,  or  manganic  dioxide;  but,  to  bring  oxygen  within  the  reach  of 
the  maimfacturer,  we  must  resort  to  DcMotay's  or  some  similar  process, 
and  obtain  our  supplies  from  the  atmosphere  itself  So  the  ordinary 
laboratory  process  for  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  will  hereafter  be  super- 
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Beded  in  bleaching  works  by  the  valuable  invention  of  Mr.  Deacon.  If 
the  technical  student  is  to  be  a  miner  or  metallurgist  he  must  be  shown 
not  only  the  micro-chemical  reduction  of  ores  by  means  of  blow-pipe 
fluxes,  but  he  must  have  practically  exemplied  before  his  eyes  tlio  smelting 
of  metals  by  agents  which,  if  less  effective,  are  vastly  cheaper  and  more 
abundant.  In  short,  the  circumstances  and  the  difficulties  under  which 
our  future  agriculturists  and  operatives  will  be  compelled  to  labor  ought 
as  far  as  possible  to  be  precisely  reproduced  in  the  experiments  of  our 
Technical  institutions.  All  this  discussion  of  cost  and  all  this  elaboration 
of  detail  would  to  the  general  student  be  needlessly  discursive  and  insuf- 
ferably wearisome  ;  for  his  aim  is  simply  to  master  the  properties,  not  the 
applications  of  chemical  agents.  And  even  in  the  mode  of  chemical 
analysis  there  exists,  I  conceive,  a  very  appreciable  difference  between 
the  requirements  of  the  technical  and  of  the  university  student.  Where 
the  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  percentage  composition  of  a  substance  under 
examination,  the  ordinary  quantitative  analysis  requires  frequent  precipi- 
tations, weighings,  filtrations,  which  even  with  the  assistance  of  recent 
improvements  are  sufficiently  tedious  and  require  much  skill  in  manipula- 
ti  >n.  But  what  our  technical  students  require  is  some  expeditious  system 
of  analysis,  which  even  in  unpractised  hands  will  yield  reasonably  accurate 
results.  These  conditions  we  find  satisfied  in  the  newer  or  vohcmetric 
system  of  analysis.  Many  years  ago  the  exigencies  of  French  and  English 
alkali  dealers  compelled  a  2>artial  solution  of  this  problem  ;  and  so  origi- 
nated the  alkalimeters  of  M.  Descroizille  and  Dr.  lire.  By  the  labors  of 
recent  chemists,  volumetric  analysis  has  been  so  extended  as  now  to  cover 
nearly  the  whole  area  of  ordinary  manufactures.  The  older  or  gravi- 
metric system  must  still  be  resorted  to  for  the  full  analysis  of  complex 
mixtures ;  and  its  refined  methods  would  be  more  advantageously  studied 
and  practised  in  the  well-equipped  laboratory  of  University  College. 

A  word  more.  In  the  reformed  Provincial  University  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  will  be  restored  to  the  position 
from  which  they  have  been  most  wrongfully  deposed.  Then  in  the  work 
of  general  literary  and  scientific  culture,  and  in  the  special  training  of 
students  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  professions,  the  University  will  have 
an  immense  domain  to  worthily  occupy  and  cultivate.  Let  it  not  there- 
fore from  its  palace  walls  cast  wistful  eyes  towards  the  humble  vine- 
yard of  Naboth ;  let  it  not  grudge  to  the  sons  of  toil  their  College  of 
Technology. 

INSPECTION  OF   SCHOOLS. 

Professor  Robins,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  City  of  Montreal,  read  a 
paper  on  Inspection  of  Schools,  proposing  such  modes  of  conducting  and 
recording  examinations  in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Spelling, 
as  should  make  it  possible  to  compare  schools  with  each  other,  though 
examined  by  different  persons.  In  the  introduction  it  was  insisted  that, 
"where  possible,  examinations  should  be  in  writing  for  the  sake  of  perma- 
nence and  exactness  ;  that  the  examination  papers  should  have  a  defined 
character,  so  that  in  all  essentials  the  examinations  could  be  reproduced 
at  any  time  with  different  examination  papers,  and  that  the  results  should 
b»  recorded  by  agea  and  sexea  and  not  by  classes,  because  systems  of 
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classification  differ,  are  not  understood  everywhere,  and  are  but  of  local 
and  temporary  importance,  while  results  by  ages  are  of  universal  and 
lasting  interest,  and  are  intelligible  to  all,  while  results  by  sexes  would 
help  to  settle  some  vexed  questions  respecting  mixed  and  separated 
schools,  at  present  argued,  not  on  the  ground  of  generally  accepted  facts, 
but  of  prejudice,  or  prepossession,  or  limited  experience.  The  essajMst 
continued  thus : — The  subject  of  Spelling  is  one  of  the  least  difficult 
properly  to  examine  in.  A  dictation  exercise  must  be  provided.  A 
passage  from  a  book  is  necessary  to  test  accuracy  in  the  use  of  apos- 
trophes, quotation  marks,  and  capital  letters  ;  but  no  passage  from  a  book, 
unless  of  inordinate  length,  could  afford  a  sufficient  variety  of  words  to 
test  the  capability  of  advanced  scholars.  There  should  be  also  a  number 
of  selected  words,  mingling  duly  those  of  g^reater  and  less  difficulty.  The 
exercises  I  use  are  thus  defined.  First,  a  short  narrative  of  one  hundred 
familiar  words,  followed  by  fifty  selected  words,  twenty  being  of  one 
syllable,  fifteen  of  two  syllables,  and  fifteen  of  more  than  two  syllables, 
half  the  selected  words  offering  some  special  difficulty,  the  rest  being  of 
an  ordinary  character.  The  whole  exercise  to  be  read  to  the  children 
without  repetition,  and  so  deliberatfly  as  to  be  completed  in  one  half- 
hour.  Every  child  that  can  write  at  all  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  what  he  can ;  the  very  slow  writers  will  consequently  be  obliged  to 
skip  some  words,  but  this  they  should  understand  they  are  at  liberty  to 
do.  Each  paper  should  be  signed  by  the  writer,  and  his  age  at  the  last 
birthday  recorded.  In  making  up  the  results,  every  word  correctly  writ- 
tea  is  to  be  counted,  but  words  containing  indistinct  letters  are  not  to  bo 
taken  as  correct.  The  mode  of  deducing  from  these  results  the  percent- 
age of  words  that  the  average  boy  and  girl  of  each  age  can  write  correctly 
is  obvious. 

Examinations  in  Writing  are  easily  made  :  the  relative  proficiency  of 
two  children  in  the  same  school  can  be  determined  without  much  diffi- 
culty, but  results  cannot  be  recorded  for  want  of  recognized  standards 
which,  like  those  of  weight  and  measure,  could  be  appealed  to,  and  by 
means  of  which  results  in  writing  could  be  definitely  stated  numerically. 
Good  writing  is:  1st,  legible;  2nd,  rapid  ;  3rd,  beautiful.  By  common 
and  by  wise  consent  we  drop  lapidity  out  in  estimating  school  writing. 
Now  the  beauty  of  writing  can  scarcely  be  estimated  by  minute  examin- 
ation. The  general  effect  is  of  so  great  importance  that  the  character  of 
writing  is  determined  almost  at  a  glance,  if  standards  for  comparison  be 
at  hand.  ,  I  propose  then  the  preparation,  by  competent  authority,  of  a 
set  of  standards  in  writing,  about  ten  in  number,  rising  by  equal  grada- 
tions from  the  poorest  scrawl  of  beginners  up  to  the  best  attainable 
writing.  Let  these  be  numbered  from  one  to  ten  and  distributed  to  all 
engaged  in  the  examination  of  schools.  Such  a  set  of  standards,  fac- 
similes of  actual  writing,  1  have  filed  for  the  examination  of  the  schools 
in  Montreal;  but  desiring  to  compare  our  schools  with  others,  I  could  wish 
to  see  a  general  set  of  standards  arranged  and  published.  Let  each  boy 
in  a  school  copy  a  piece  of  print,  attach  to  his  copy  his  name  and  age  and 
return  to  the  examiner.  The  copy  of  any  particular  boy  might  be  found 
not  inferior  to  No.  V  of  the  standards  but  inferior  to  No.  8  ;  that  copy 
should  be  marked  7,  and  from  the  aggregate  of  copies  so  marked  it  would 
be  easy  to  calculate  the  character  of  the  average  writing  of  a  school  or 
class,  or  of  boys  or  girls  of  any  age. 
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An  examination  in  Arithmetic  respects  four  points, — accuracy,  rapidity, 
acquaintance  with  modes  of  pr(jcedure,  and  inf>;enuity  in  the  invention  and 
application  of  processes.  If  desired  to  estimate  rapidity  of  work,  a  special 
examination  must  be  arranged  for.  The  remaining  points  have  been  met  in 
my  practice  by  preparing  four  sets  of  examination  papers,  with  room  f(;r 
working  the  examples  on  tiie  papers.  The  first  contains  one  question  each  in 
notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  by  one  figure, 
multiplication  by  more  than  one  figure,  short  division,  and  long  division. 
Tiie  second  paper  embraces  one  question  each  in  redaction  descending, 
reduction  ascending,  compound  addition,  compound  subtraction,  compound 
multiplication,  compound  division,  and  one  specially  designed  to  test  the 
ingenuity  of  the  pupils.  The  third  paper,  on  fractions,  contains  two  in 
reduction,  one  in  addition,  one  in  subtraction,  one  in  multiplication,  one 
in  division,  and  two  in  decimals,  one  being  in  some  sort  a  puzzle.  The 
fourth  paper  is  on  proportion  and  interest,  and  gives  two  questions  in 
simple  and  one  in  compound  proportion,  two  in  simple  and  one  in  com- 
pound interest,  and  one  of  which  the  mode  of  solution  must  be  discovered 
by  the  pupils.  To  these  four  papers  I  would,  in  some  instances,  add  one 
upon  the  theory  of  Arithmetic.  To  each  of  them  one  )ialf-hour  is  allowed, 
and  every  child  who  can  solve  any  one  of  tlie  questions  on  a  paper  is 
furnished  with  one.  As  these  examinations  are  intended  not  to  settle  the 
position  of  individual  scholars,  but  to  compare  schools  with  each  other, 
onlv  those  which  are  correct  are  counted,  most  of  the  questions  being 
made  so  simple  that  any  child  having  knowledge  of  the  subjects  could 
solve  the  majority.  No  allowance  is  made  for  answers  partially  correct, 
because  the  just  estimation  of  grades  of  error  is  a  matter  of  extreme  not 
to  say  insurmountable  difficulty,  and  because  returns  made  by  different 
persons  on  any  plan  of  allowance  for  errors  cannot  be  compared.  All 
answers  are  valued  alike,  because  it  is  impracticable  to  assign  values  to 
examples  varying  proportionately  to  their  difficulty,  and  even  if  practi- 
cable, he  who  missed  a  simple  question  ought  to  lose,  at  least,  as  many 
marks  as  he  who  is  bewildered  by  a  difficult  one.  This  scheme  of  mark- 
ing discourages  tiie  unfortunate  practice  of  some  students  of  wasting  time 
over  difficult  problems  until  they  have  no  opportunity  of  attempting  the 
easy  ones,  and  is  the  course  to  which  an  experience  of  many  years,  during 
■which  I  have  conducted  some  hundreds  of  examinations,  and  read  many 
thousands  of  answers,  has  led  me. 

I  come  now  to  the  most  difficult  subject  of  all— Reading.  In  reading 
two  things  are  to  be  considered,  acquaintance  with  words,  and  the  ability 
to  use  aright  pauses,  emphasis,  and  intonation.  The  first  point  is  readily 
estimated  and  recorded  in  various  ways.  I  would  recommend  the  furnish- 
ing to  each  child,  apart  from  the  rest,  a  printed  list  of  words  to  be  read 
from  for  one  minute,  recording  the  number  correctly  pronounce:!  in  that 
time.  A  suitable  list  for  this  purpose  would  contain  one  liundred  words 
of  one  syllable,  fifty  of  two  sj-llables,  fifty  of  tliree  syllables,  and  fifty  of 
more  than  three  syllables.  The  mechanical  reading  of  children  could 
thus  be  accurately  recorded.  In  respect  to  the  second  point  I  feel,  after 
many  attempts,  that  I  must  confess  myself  baffled  in  the  attempt  to 
record  intelligibly  to  others,  or  even  to  myself  after  the  lapse  of  time, 
with  the  precision  which  I  desire,  the  intellectual  character  of  any  read- 
ing I  may  hear ;  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  intellectual  power  doc3  not 
admit  of  measurement  and  tabulation. 
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B}^  methods,  such  as  are  snsy^ested  above,  the  following  facts,  culled 
from  the  Report  of  the  Montreal  Schools  for  1S71,  have  beea  ascertained, 
and  with  the  explanations  given  above  can  be  distinctly  apprehended. 
"  In  the  Panet  Street  School  the  average  girl  of  fourteen  can  write 
correctly  ninety -three  words  in  a  hundred."  "The  average  boy  of 
fourteen  in  the  British  and  Canadian  Schools  attains  in  writing  the 
standard  7'3."  "In  the  Roj-al  Arthur  School  the  average  girl  of  four- 
teen, out  of  eight  examples  in  the  simple  rules  solves  7'5,  in  the  compound 
rules  52,  out  of  seven,  in  fractions  five  out  of  eight,  and  in  proportion 
and  interest  2'6  out  of  seven."  '  "  The  average  boy  of  fourteen  in  the 
Montreal  Schools,  in  reading  one  hundred  v/ords  will  stumble  over  two  or 
three,  and  mispronounce  three  or  four."  The  paper  concluded  by  allud- 
ing to  some  of  the  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  carrying  into  effect  generally 
such  a  scheme,  and  briefly  answering  some  objections  to  it. 
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PRESCRIBED    FOR    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS     BY    THE     COUNCIL    OP    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


By    Samuel    M'Allister. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  approached  the  preparation  of  this  paper  with 
unmixed  pleasure.  I  knew  that,  to  treat  the  subject  properly,  I  would 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  that  was  unfixvourable ;  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  to  do  this  about  the  acts  of  the  Power  to  which  we  have  all  to 
bow  in  educational  matters.  Indeed  I  wish  we  could  imitate  the  plea- 
sant fiction  every  loj-al  subject  entertains  about  the  infallibility  of  the 
ruling  Power,  and  have  some  individual  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
Council,  who  might  serve  as  a  scape-goat.  If  we  had  our  representatives 
in  that  body — and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have 
them — we  would  have  less  difiiculty  in  discussing  its  proceedings  ;  for, 
besides  being  personally  responsible  to  ourselves,  it  is  to  be  presumed  they 
would  be  men  practically  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  our  schools, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  such  wide  culture  that  they  could  act  on  general 
principles. 

The  term,  "  General  Regulations,"  is  quite  a  misnomer,  for  in  several 
instances  they  are  ludicrously  minute:  take  for  example  those  referring  to 
the  duties  of  Inspectors.  Indeed,  towards  this  officer  the  Council  assumes 
the  character  of  a  nursing  mother,  and  he  is  carefully  instructed  in  the 
wa}-  he  should  go  from  the  moment  lie  enters  the  school  premises  until  he 
leaves  them.  A  good  many  of  his  instructions  would  be  very  valuable  as 
hints,  but  are  quite  out  of  place  in  a  system  of  General  Hegulations.  And 
what  must  be  said  of  the  way  he  is  instructed  to  conduct  himself  to  the 
teachers?  Are  all  our  Inspectors  boors,  that  they  have  to  be  drilled  in 
good  manners  by  those  in  authority  over  them?  One  would  think  the 
standard  of  qualification  for  an  Inspector  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  he  knew,  not  only  how  to  examine  a  school,  but  also  liov/  to  conduct 
himself  in  a  school-room. 
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These  Regulations  certainly  display  a  masterly  knowledge  of  detail,  and 
the  draft'n"  of  them  can  at  least  claim  the  credit  of  viewint;  things  with  a 
microscopic  eye;  but  I  question  the  wisdom  of  impeding  the  action  and 
fettering  the  judgment  of  Inspectors  by  so  many  petty  injunctions. 

Tiiere  is  a  note  on  ventilation  in  the  instructions  to  Inspectors  that  is 
unique  in  the  profundity  of  ignorance  it  displays.  It  runs  thus:  "  Venti- 
lation becomes  easy  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  it  is  embraced  in  these  two 
essential  operations,  viz. :  1st,  to  nuppli/  fresh  air  ;  2nd,  to  e.xpel  foul  air." 
Well !  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  everybody  knows  this  ;  therefore,  to  every- 
body ventilation  is  easy.  I  wonder  how  many,  with  this  and  much  mora 
knowledge,  have  found  it  so !  I,  for  one,  have  not.  But  mark  the  sage 
observation  that  follows:  "  It  is  evident  that  fresh  air  cannot  be  crowded 
into  a  room  unless  the  foul  air  is  permitted  to  pass  freely  out ;  and  certainly 
the  foul  air  will  not  go  out  unless  fresh  air  comes  in  to  fill  its  place.  It  is 
useless  to  open  ventilating  flues  when  there  is  no  means  provided  to  admit 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  from  without."  And  thus  the  great  problem 
that  up  to  this  time  has  puzzled  intelligent  architects  is  solved  in  a  foot- 
note. A  person  who  can  satisfy  himself  with  such  conclusions,  based  on 
such  reasoning,  will  certainly  not  shorten  his  life  by  intense  application 
of  mind. 

The  ratepayers  and  Trustees  are  not  forgotten ;  for  they  are  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  mode  of  procedure  at  tlieir  school  meetings.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  work  of  supererogation,  so  far  as  regards  trustees;  for  they,  as 
a  body,  have  a  weakness  for  doing  that  which  is  right  in  their  own  eyes. 

I  come  now  to  the  regulations  bearing  upon  Teachers  and  their  duties, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  they  conform  more  to  the  character  of  general  regu- 
lations than  any  of  the  others.  There  is  much  in  them  that  is  good :  for 
example,  the  statement  of  the  causes  for  which  scholars  maj  be  suspended 
or  expelled;  though  the  penalty  for  truancy — that  of  suspension  for  the 
remainder  of  the  terra — is  open  to  several  objections.  Their  arrangement, 
however,  is  faulty.  Those  prescribing  the  duties  of  teachers  in  general 
should  stand  first;  then  those  peculiar  to  masters;  and,  finally,  those 
bearing  upon  assistant  teachei's.  As  they  stand,  some  unnecessary  repe- 
tition is  inevitable.  For  example,  the  instructions  to  teachers  in  general 
prescribe  a  certain  course  of  discipline ;  those  to  assistant  teachers  pre- 
scribe another  course. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Council  did  not  see  fit  to  abolish  the 
so-called  half-yearly  examinations  altogether,  rather  than  to  make  them 
quarterly.  As  examinations  they  are  a  mere  farce,  in  spite  of  the  precau- 
tions adopted  in  the  Regulations.  It  would  be  much  better  that  a  quar- 
terly examination  should  be  conducted  in  the  course  of  ordinary  school 
work,  and  each  half-year  or  year  be  closed  by  an  exhibition  consisting  of 
recitations,  singing,  &c.,  as  is  at  present  done  in  the  Model  School. 

The  regulation  having  reference  to  the  granting  of  certificates  to  jSTormal 
School  students,  makes  no  provision  for  sufficient  professional  training 
on  the  part  of  those  that  may  secure  them.  It  has  happened  that  a 
student,  at  the  end  of  one  session,  has  secured  the  highest  grade  of  certifi- 
cate ;  but  will  any  one  say  that  one  session's  practice  in  the  Model  School, 
or  even  two,  combined  with  as  much  theoretical  knowledge  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  acquire,  is  at  all  equal  to  the  five  years'  work  in  school?  I  may 
be  told,  teachers  are  born,  not  made.     I  am  willing  to  admit  the  first  par^ 
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of  this  statement,  but  I  have  had  too  much  evidence  that  they  are 
"  made,"  to  accept  the  second  ;  and  I  decidedly  think  that  an  attendance 
of  at  least  two  years  at  the  Normal  School  for  first-class  certificates,  and 
one  for  second-class,  should  be  required  from  all  students  who  have  not 
taught  befoi'e.  It  is  only  by  experience  in  the  school-room,  and  with 
many  only  by  a  long  experience,  that  a  teacher  can  learn  to  keep  himself 
as  well  as  his  scholars  under  perfect  control,  and  to  exercise  that  tact  in 
their  management  by  which  corporal  punishment  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum or  abolished  altogether.  It  is  only  by  actual  experience  that  he 
can  learn  to  economize  the  time  in  school  so  as  to  employ  every  minute 
to  the  best  advantage, — a  very  important  matter,  now  that  there  is  so 
much  more  to  do. 

The  change  made  in  the  vacations  is  quite  an  improvement  for  both 
teachers  and  scholars — particularly  for  the  latter — as  it  should  be.  A 
resting  time  is  now  given  at  reasonable  intervals,  and  of  sufficient  length, 
except  in  the  summer  vacation, to  prevent  any  child,  however  delicate,  from 
suffering  on  account  of  confinement  or  application  in  the  school-room. 
"Jack"  needs  not  be  "aduUboy"  now  for  want  of  play.  The  "long  half," 
as  they  call  it  in  England,  is  very  judiciously  divided  bj'  the  week  at 
Easter.  But,  in  regard  to  the  summer  vacation,  if  the  Council  had  been 
present  in  many  schools,  to  see  the  spasmodic  and  often  futile  attempts 
at  work  during  the  sweltering  days  of  last  July,  they  would  have  been 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  granting  the  same  holidays  to  the  Public  as  to 
the  High  Schools. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  would  just 
say,  that  should  the  drafter  of  these  Regulations  have  any  similar  duty 
to  perform  in  future,  he  would  do  well  to  keep  Lord  Bacon's  advice  before 
him:  "Preserve  likewise  tlie  rights  of  inferior  places,  and  think  it  more 
honour  to  direct  in  chief,  than  to  be  busy  in  all." 

If  the  Limit  Table  I  have  to  speak  about  were  permissive,  or  recom- 
mendatory, I  would  ask  leave  to  be  silent  about  it  as  a  scheme  utterly 
impracticable  for  the  majority  of  our  schools;  but,  as  it  is  intended  to  be 
obligatory,  it  requires  serious  notice.  In  a  paragraph  preceding  the  Table 
the  following  words  occur :  "  In  all  cases  the  order  of  subjects  in  the 
programme  must  be  followed,  and  the  time  prescribed  for  teaching  each 
subject  per  week  must  be  observed."  However  impracticable  it  may  be, 
it  is  evident  the  writer  of  this  had  the  most  serious  intention  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  every  public  school.  I  would  like  to  know  how  far  his 
purpose  has  been  accomplished.  To  mo  it  seems  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  the  table  for  the  first  class,  in  which  the  week's 
work  occupies  twenty-one  and  a  half  hours.  If  the  time  prescribed  for 
teaching  each  subject  must  be  observed,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
remaining  six  or  eight  and  a  half  hours  ?  Again  :  the  work  of  the  fourth 
class  is  intended  to  occupy  twenty-eight  and  a  half  hours.  Now,  if  the 
time  of  attendance  is  less  than  this — as  in  manj'  schools  it  is — the  work 
cannot  be  done.  There  are  very  few  schools  in  the  Province  so  favourably 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  this  Limit  Table  in  its  entirety.  I 
confess  that  even  in  Toronto,  where  we  have  a  fair  organization,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  it; — how  much  more,  then,  is  this  so  in  schools  having 
only  one  teacher.  Take  for  instance  the  most  important  subject,  Reading, 
The  time  a  teacher  is  required  to  devote  to  it  in  the  first  five  classes  la 
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twentj'-eisilit  hours,  just  about  the  available  time  for  work  in  a  week. 
Then  what  becomes  of  the  other  R's,  not  to  speak  of  the  remaining  sub- 
jects, which  we  are  told  must  not  be  omitted?  I  may  be  told  this  Limit 
Table  does  not  apply  to  such  schools.  Then  where  is  the  one  that  does  ? 
There  is  not  the  most  distant  hint  given  in  the  Regulations,  nor  in  the 
remarks  preceding  the  Table,  that  it  does  not.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  whoever  drew  the  Table  up  took  the  Model  School  as  a  guide,  and 
forgot  or  ignored  the  country  schools  altogether. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  and  the  time  devoted 
to  each,  precedence,  and  I  may  say  prominence,  is  wisely  given  to  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Arithmetic ;  but  the  time  given  to  Spelling  in  the  lower 
classes  is  not  at  all  equal  to  what  is  required.  My  experience  has  been 
that  it  takes  little  less  time  than  Reading  itself  to  teach  it  thoroughly. 
The  Arithmetic  for  the  lowest  class  does  not  go  far  enough.  I  think  the 
tables  as  far  as  the  Multiplication  table  should  be  taught  here,  and  leave 
those  of  Weights  and  Measures  for  the  second  class.  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  requiring  children  of  the  lowest  class  to  Avrite  on  paper;  for, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  not  yet  learned  to  hold  a  book, 
or  a  slate,  or  a  i^eneil  correctly,  much  less  a  pen — the  holding  of  which, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing,  requires  considerable  skill — it  would  entail  a 
great  additional  expense  on  School  Boards  to  introduce  proper  means  for 
writing  on  paper  by  children  so  young.  The  Grammar  is  well  arranged. 
In  Geography  a  little  more  should  be  given  to  the  lowest  class,  unless  the 
term,  "  map  notation,"  comprises  what  is  required.  The  third  class,  too, 
should  have  the  Geography  of  Europe  added  to  that  of  America,  to  make 
the  work  proportionate.  History  is  begun  very  judiciously  with  the 
fourth  class ;  for  it  is  a  subject  in  which  3-ou  cannot  secure  the  Interest  of 
scholars,  vintil  they  have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  as 
shown  by  their  interest  in  the  relations  of  people  in  a  community.  The 
arrangement  of  the  Mathematical  subjects  is  fair;  but  the  limit  in  Geome- 
try for  the  fifth  class  is  quite  artificial :  if  the  first  book  is  to  be  divided 
at  all,  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  sixth  class  begin  with  the  study  of 
parallelograms  at  the  34th  proposition.  AVith  regard  to  the  remaining 
subjects,  they  could  be  more  effectually  taught  if  a  little  more  time  were 
given,  wliich  could  be  done  by  taking  some  from  the  Reading  and  Arith- 
metic in  the  two  Iiighest  classes;  and  in  the  highest  class,  the  work  in 
Book-keeping  might  fairly  take  the  place  of  Writing.  We  find  in  these 
that  reading  frequently  leads  to  indifference  as  to  expression  and  articula- 
tion ;  and  the  scholars  are  so  familiar  with  the  various  rules  in  Arithmetic, 
that  it  requires  a  great  variation  of  the  work  to  keep  their  interest  up. 

But  in  looking  at  these  remaining  subjects,  I  am'  strongly  reminded  of 
the  old  adage  referred  to  by  Longfellow: 

"Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting." 

And  I  fear  greatly  that  with  the  present  imperfect  organization  6f  our 
Schools,  we  may  be  attempting  too  much,  and  may  bo  tempted  to  give 
our  sc-liolars  a  smattering  of  all  the  subjects,  but  make  them  reasonably 
proficient  in  none.  I  have  no  doubt  a  great  many  of  us  would  like  to 
take  them  up  with  eagerness  and  spirit;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
this  cannot  be  done  without  great  detriment  to  the  majority  of  scholars, 
to  whom  we   owe  the  prime   duty  of  grounding  them  well   in   thosd 
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subjects  necessary  to  their  welfare  in  life.  The  framer  of  this  Limit  Table 
is  at  one  with  us  in  this,  that  he  gives  greatest  prominence  to  these.  Let 
us  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  instructing,  but  the  train- 
ing of  those  under  us  that  we  have  to  attend  to ;  and  this  can  be  best 
furthered  by  availing  ourselves  of  every  occasion  to  plant  in  their  minds 
germs  of  thought  in  reference  to  the  earth,  air  and  sky,  and  to  themselves 
as  responsible  beings,  that  may  grow  and  bear  good  fruit  when  they  are 
beyond  our  influence  and  care. 

A  dreamer  dropp'd  a  random  thought — 

'Twas  old,  and  yet  'twas  new  ; 
A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain. 

But  strong  in  being  true. 

It  shone  upon  a  genial  mind, 

Until  its  light  became 
A  lamp  of  light,  a  beacon  ray, 

A  monitory  flame. 

The  thought  was  small,  its  issue  great — 

A  watch-fire  on  a  hill ; 
It  sheds  its  radiance  far  adown. 

And  cheers  the  valley  still. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN.* 


BY     RICHARD     LEWIS. 


The  Higher  Education  of  Women  is  an  appropriate  subject  for  consi- 
deration in  this  Conference;  for  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  school 
teachers  of  every  grade  to  discuss  all  subjects  connected  with  educational 
improvements.  The  material  upon  which  they  are  daily  operating  is 
Mind.  They  have  the  best  opportunity  for  watching  the  development 
and  contrasting  the  characteristics  of  the  mental  faculties  of  their  pupils, 
and  of  comparing  the  mental  powers,  as  manifested  in  the  distinctions  of 
sex;  and  these  advantages  justify  them  to  take  a  leading  position  in  sug- 
gesting both  what  shall  be  taught,  and  who  shall  be  taught. 

But  the  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  women  has  become  one  of 
deep  inquiry  and  earnest  agitation.  In  the  ranks  of  its  advocates  are 
found  not  only  women  of  eminent  talent  and  virtues,  but  some  of  the  pro- 
foundest  male  thinkers  of  the  age — believers  in  the  necessitj'  as  well  as  the 
justice  of  the  claim — are  labouring  in  its  behalf.  Some  attempts  have  beea 
made  to  satisfy  this  demand  by  the  delivery  of  pojjular  lectures  on  a  few 
subjects;  and  in  some  instances  colleges  have  offered  to  women  the  full 
advantage  of  their  entire  curriculum  of  studies.  While  these  efforts  are 
an  admission  of  the  right  of  women  to  a  higher  culture,  their  best  result 

♦After  reading  Mr.  Stuart  Slill's  admirable  essay  on  "  The  Su^ijection  of  Women,"  i 
13  impossible  to  discuss  the  subject  of  this  paper  without  being  influenced  by  his  views 
and  form  of  argument. 
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has  been  to  show  that  when  women  , are  allowed  to  compete  with  men  in 
mental  pursuits,  the  distinctions  of  sex  have  vanished,  and  they  have  won 
the  higliest  scholastic  honors,  not  as  women,  but  as  students. 

But  the  true  question  at  issue  is,  not  that  of  capacity,  but  of  justice  and 
right.  Women  ask  for  this  higher  culture  as  a  right,  and  because  they 
desire  it.  The  incapacity  of  women  for  the  highest  culture  granted  to 
men  has  been  urged  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  but  never  proved  by 
experience.  If  the  objection  could  be  established  by  experience — and  all 
experience  is  against  it — that  women  have  inferior  mental  faculties  to  men, 
that  does  not  sanction  the  injustice  of  refusing  to  women  the  highest 
education  they  can  receive  and  universities  can  give.  Tliey  claim  it  as 
human  beings — not  as  women — on  whose  culture,  as  on  their  mental 
development,  there  can  be  placed  no  limits.  The  highest  argument  for 
the  culture  of  the  man  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  is  an  immortal 
being ;  that  his  intellectual  faculties  are  capable  of  unlimited  development ; 
and  that,  as  his  culture  is  high,  his  character  is  exalted  and  his  usefulness 
and  happiness  increased.  But  the  argument  holds  for  woman ;  for  mental 
discipline  and  knowledge  have  the  same  influence,  and  lead  to  the  same 
issues  in  her  case  as  in  that  of  man.  The  i;;norant  woman  suffers  as  deeply 
in  her  personal  degradation,  and  tlie  loss  of  power,  moral  and  intellectual, 
derived  from  education,  as  the  ignorant  man  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  she 
inflicts  as  heavy  penalties  on  society,  by  her  actions  and  example,  as  the 
ignorant  man.  In  both  cases  ignorance  is  more  costly  than  education,  and 
the  injustice,  by  whomsoever  exercised,  recoils  on  the  oppressor. 

But  the  question  is,  in  reality,  not  whether  women  are  qualified  for  the 
highest  culture,  or  desire  it;  but,  is  it  agreeable  to  men's  interests  and 
opinions?  It  is  not  a  question  of  capacity,  but  of  expediency;  and  the 
expediency  does  not  affect  the  general  interests  of  the  race,  but  only  of 
one  half  of  it. 

The  highest  ground  on  which  woman  claims  this  culture  is  a  personal 
one ;  that  is,  as  affecting  her  own  advancement  and  happiness.  It  is, 
however,  manifest  that  other  results  would  follow. 

The  reform  will  affect  tlie  social  relations  of  the  sexes.  Women  are  now 
placed  in  such  subjection  to  men,  that  their  condition  is  unquestionably 
that  of  serfdom.  Custom  and  law  make  the  man  not  only  the  superior, 
but  as  the  husband,  the  master  of  the  woman.  He  cannot  buy  nor  sell 
her  as  a  slave ;  he  is  bound  to  observe  certain  forms  of  fidelity,  and  per- 
haps certain  moral  obligations  towards  her.  But  his  control  is  so  large 
and  constant,  and  her  dependence  is  so  absolutely  on  his  goodwill,  that  in 
countless  ways  he  can  evade  the  civil  and  the  moral  law,  and  exercise 
over  her  actions  all  the  tyranny  and  practise  all  the  cruelty  of  the  master 
over  the  slave.  Now  all  this  irresponsible  power  is  given  to  men  by 
themselves,  on  the  old  doctrine  that  men  are  the  natural  superiors  of 
women  ;  and  no  doubt  this  belief  originated  when  brute  force  ruled  the 
world.  But  among  civilized  nations  brute  force  has  succumbed  to  mental 
force,  and  the  multitude,  strong  in  physical  power,  everywhere  submit  to 
mental  force,  although  inferior  in  physical  qualities.  The  men  of  mind 
rule  the  men  of  muscle.  Women,  however,  have  not  been  permitted  to 
share  in  tlie  advantages  which  intellect  has  secured  to  men.  Men  do  not 
now  claim  the  right  to  govern  women  and  refuse  them  the  numerous 
civil  advantages  monopolized  by  their  own  sex    because  they  possess 
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superior  brute  force,  for  that  principle  would  implicate  the  rights  of 
intellect ;  but  they  still  claim  the  right  to  monopolize  every  occupatioa 
by  which  wealth,  or  honor,  or  power  can  be  won,  and  to  refuse  to  women 
the  training  and  culture  by  which  they  could  compete  with  men,  on  the 
plea  that  women  are  untit  for  such  offices,  or  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  intellectual  qualities  to  fill  them.  The  sphere  of  the  woman,  men 
maintain,  and  this  is  most  agreeable  with  their  comforts,  is  home.  Her 
destiny  is  that  of  the  wife  and  the  mother.  It  is  true  that  amongst  the 
wealthier  classes  the  household  drudgery  is  deputed  to  servants  and 
officials  ;  but  no  woman  in  the  position  of  a  wife  and  a  mother  can  escape 
or  can  depute  to  another  the  moral  and  intellectual  duties  and  influences 
of  her  position.  Amongst  all  classes  the  education  of  women  is  inferior 
to  tliat  of  men.  But  wlien  this  prevails  amongst  those  classes  who  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  the  higlier  education,  and  where  often  the  highest 
culture  forms  a  necessary  condition  of  the  man's  success  and  public  use- 
fulness, it  spreads  its  evil  influence  deeper  and  wider  over  society.  The 
husband  in  such  circuuistance  is  educated  up  to  the  necessities  of  his 
profession  or  his  rank  in  societj' ;  wliiie  as  the  education  of  women  in  that 
class,  is  simply  ornamental,  ostentatious,  and  always  superficial,  the  wife 
in  mental  culture  and  power  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  husband. 
Sucli  a  union  acts  as  a  serious  check  to  further  advancement.  The  spirit  of 
emulation,  wliich  constant  companionship  with  a  cultivated  mind  would 
sustain,  is  damped  and  discouraged  in  the  husband.  He  may  have  profes- 
sional or  social  inducements  to  continue  what  probably  he  began  with, 
the  resolution  to  pursue  to  its  highest  issues;  but  even  spurred  by  the 
strongest  ambition,  he  has  not  the  same  motive  and  constant  support 
to  advance,  that  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  been  associated  for  life  with 
a  partner  of  like  tastes  and  culture  with  his  own.  In  that  degree  that  the" 
wife  is  inferior  to  tlie  husband,  the  family  and  society  are  the  losers.  The  ' 
offspring  of  sucli  a  union  loses  because  there  is  only  one  pattern  and  one 
influence  on  the  side  of  culture  where  there  should  be  two  ;  and  when  the 
wife,  wielding  the  mighty  agency  of  maternal  love,  inspires  and  directs 
the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  her  children,  she  is  tempted  to  exalt  personal 
attractions  and  showy  accomplishments  above  the  higher  education,  and 
to  foster  a  dislike  and  a  contempt  for  what  sinks  her  so  mucli  below  her 
husband.  The  spirit  of  the  family  moulds  and  animates  that  of  society. 
The  children  r.f  such  a  mother  will  not  cherish  the  same  high  respect 
and  desire  for  mental  culture  that  animate  the  father,  especially  in  a 
trading  community,  where  success  in  business  often  wins  higher  honors 
than  moral  excellence  and  mental  gifts,  and  the  father  incessantl}'  dragged 
down  to  the  level  of  his  wife  rather  than  urged  higher,  has  no  home 
inducements  to  give  to  society  the  advantages  of  that  constant  effort  after 
a  nobler  intellectual  condition  that  would  have  prevailed  had  this  partner^ 
been  a  woman  of  intellectual  tastes  and  culture. 

I  attach  the  greater  force  to  this  view  of  the  question,  because  while  a 
ruling  class  is  inevitable,  and  is  necessary  to  every  community,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  such  a  class  should  hold  its  supremacy  by  right 
of  its  intelligence  and  its  virtues.  In  the  past,  that  class  was  an  aris- 
tocracy of  birth  and  landed  possessions,  won  either  by  valour  in  war 
or  wisdom  of  statesmanship ;  and  however  oppressively  it  exercised  its 
power,  in  many  respects,  it  compensated  for  its  tyranny  by  its  publia 
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usefulness — by  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  a  chivalrous  devotedness  to  the 
glory  of  the  country.  Its  sentiments  and  its  spirit  were  reflected  in  the 
character  of  the  people  and  pervaded  the  whole  national  life.  The 
supremacy  of  an  aristocracy  of  birtli  is  passing  away  in  old  countries, 
and  does  not  exist  in  the  democratical  communities  of  the  western  world. 
The  aristocracy  that  rules  here  is  one  of  mere  wealth,  into  the  ranks  of 
•which  any  man  may  be  admitted  with  no  other  credentials  than  those  of 
money  and  no  higher  morality  than  the  pliable  and  doubtful  morality  of 
trade.  But  it  is  well  for  communities  to  have  a  high  pattern  before 
them ;  and  an  aristocracy  free  to  all,  but  whose  conditions  of  admission  to 
its  ranks  are  those  of  the  highest  culture,  talents  for  counsel  and  govern- 
ment, and  public  and  private  virtues,  is  the  best  for  guiding  and  moulding 
the  public  mind.  To  realize  this  high  conception  of  a  ruling  power, 
"women  must  be  co-workers  with  men — sitting  with  them  in  colleges  and 
universities — and  receiving  all  the  advantage  of  that  mental  discipline 
■which  prepare  men  for  the  highest  functions  of  society  and  the  state. 
Their  influence  then  will  pervade  the  family,  and  inspire  it  with  the 
highest  conception  of  public  virtue  and  duty  to  the  state ;  and  their 
minds,  enlarged  and  exalted  by  the  best  education,  will  offer  to  men  new 
motives  for  public  integrity  and  new  sources  of  wisdom  and  counsel  for 
the  public  good. 

But  I  urge  this  culture  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  making  women 
equal  to  men  in  their  maternal  relations.  We  do  not  educate  men  that 
they  may  be  better  husbands,  but  better  men  ;  and  I  maintain  that  the 
destiny  of  woman  is  no  more  that  of  a  wife  than  of  a  man  that  of  a 
husband.  The  next  important  design  then  of  this  highest  culture  is  to 
fit  woman  for  any  office  of  usefulness  and  honor  in  the  community  for 
which  she  possesses  the  right  qualifications.  There  is  no  ofiice,  no 
occupation  from  which  custom  and  prejudice  now  exclude  her,  for  which 
she  does  not  possess  all  the  necessary  mental  gifts  which  entitle  men  to 
such  offices.  If  there  be  any  such  office,  which  men  monopolize  on  the 
plea  that  certain  occupations  are  "  xmsuitable  to  women" — for  that  is  the 
form  the  objection  takes  as  advanced  by  men — then  let  women  be  the 
judges;  give  them  the  trial.  Give  them  first  tlie  training  and  the 
education  ;  and  whether  the  occupation  be  one  of  the  mechanical  arts — 
from  all  of  which  women  are  excluded,  and  for  many  of  which  they  are 
specially  adapted — or  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  or  what  are  distinctively 
called  the  professions  ;  if  any  sucii  occupations  prove  unsuitable  to  woman, 
surely  she  would  be  the  best  judge  of  what  is  equal  to  her  powers  and 
her  character,  and  the  first  to  retire  from  a  contest  which  imposed  new 
duties  and  difficulties  on  her,  and  which  brought  no  profit  nor  honour. 
But  we  judge  after  custom  and  habit,  and  under  the  influence  of  long 
establisiied  prejudices.  Why  should  women  not  be  as  capable  of  use- 
fulness and  distinction  in  the  study  and  practice  of  science  as  they 
have  been  able  to  make  themselves  illustrious  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  literature.  We  object  to  woman  occupy! rjg  the  professor's  chair  ;  yet  in 
physical  science  and  history  and  political  economy,  she  has  many  times 
been  our  instructor  in  books,  which,  writt<:-n  under  every  disadvantage, 
without  an}'  of  the  previous  training  and  culture  which  men  receive,  lose 
nothing  by  comparison  with  the  best  productions  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  men,  and  often  far  surpass  the  average  productions  of  common 
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men.  If  women  desire  to  sit  in  theolo<Tical  halls,  and  receive  instruction 
in  all  tlie  subjects  that  qualify  for  clerical  duties,  what  have  we  to  opi)ose 
to  that  desire  but  our  prejudices  and  denorainatioiial  and  orthodox  views  ? 
If  womeu  after  receiving  such  instruction  add  their  produclions  to  the 
divinity  literature  of  dristianity,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  tliat  they 
will  teach  false  doctrines  more  than  men,  and  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  deep  moral  instincts  and  the  fervent  religious  spirit  which  have  ever 
exalted  women  above  men  in  practici^d  life,  in  the  world  and  in  the  church, 
will  lose  none  of  their  force  and  their  beauty,  when  expressed  in  the 
thoughts  and  the  language  of  a  cultivated  mind.  Religion  and  morality 
have  had  the  noblest  advocacy  and  interpretation  in  the  poetry  which 
women  of  genius  have  given  to  the  world  ;  and  if  a  woman — to  take  the 
extreme  case  which  conflicts  the  most  with  men's  preconceived  views  of 
what  is  proper  to  a  woman — thinks  fit  to  take  the  platform  or  the  pulpit,  and 
deliver  in  oral  speech  what  we  all  have  received  with  delight  and  edifica- 
tion in  their  written  productions,  the  impropriety,  or  the  sin,  if  you  dare 
give  it  that  harsh  term,  is  hers.  If  woman  demand  that  office,  and  choose 
to  give  to  Scripture  her  own  interpretation  of  its  teachings  on  the  sphere 
and  work  of  woman,  it  is  alike  unjust  and  opposed  to  the  charitable  spirit 
of  Christian  liberty  to  deny  to  one-half  the  human  race  privileges  and 
rights  which  are  accorded  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  niale  portion  of 
that  race.  If  we  look  on  the  world's  terrible  harvest  of  sin,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  workers  for  God  and  humanity  are  enough.  We  need  a  new 
army  of  earnest,  ardent,  devoted  labourers  to  battle  with  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  of  evil,  that  by  their  constantly  growing  numbers  and  unity 
of  forces  perplex,  discourage,  and  too  often  overwhelm  the  legions  that 
fight  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  truth,  and  God.  We  admit  the  power  of 
woman  for  good ;  we  know  also  her  power  for  evil.  But  the  power  of 
women  over  their  own  fallen  sex,  to  redeem,  to  purify,  to  cheer,  to 
strengthen  in  good  purposes,  to  lead  back  to  virtue  from  vice,  is  be3-ond 
all  measure  greater  than  that  of  men.  To  the  wretched,  broken-hearted, 
degraded  woman,  the  lessons  of  virtue  fall  from  the  lips  of  man  too  often 
with  the  harsh  censure  of  the  judge.  But  the  woman  is  the  best  minister 
of  peace  and  '^ope  to  her  own  sex;  and  whatever  form  her  ministrations 
may  take,  whether  as  the  comforter  in  the  despair  of  sin,  or  the  instructor 
and  counsellor  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  there  is  yet  work,  there  is  j-et  a  sphere 
of  sainth^  ministrations  in  aid  of  the  degraded  and  fallen  of  her  sex  which 
has  never  been  occupied  by  men,  and  which,  if  women,  educated  as  men 
are  for  these  holy  offices,  were  to  undertake  with  deeper  emotional  nature, 
with  their  intuitive  perception  of  the  feelings  of  their  own  sex,  and  with 
the  natural  sympathy  with  the  woman's  nature  on  the  one  hand,  anl 
confidence  in  the  purity  of  motives  on  the  other  hand,  would  do  more  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  world  which  women  occupj^  and  influence,  than 
has  ever  been  done  by  the  best  efi"ort  of  men.  And,  if  I  am  to  be  told  that 
all  this  can  be  done  without  that  culture  so  essential  to  the  man  in  such 
an  office,  I  must  reply  by  asserting  that  all  that  can  be  said  in  behalf  of 
high  culture  for  man  as  the  moral  instructor,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
woman. 

Women  are  now  making  a  special  effort  for  admission  to  the  medical 
profession.  They  justify  their  claim  on  moral  grounds.  They  maintain 
that  the  duties  of  the  medical  professor,  when  practised  by  men,  often 
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violate  every  feeling  of  womanly  modesty.  It  is  true  that  women  submit 
to  the  custom,  because  they  have  been  trained  to  it,  and  taught  to  believe 
that  it  is  necessary ;  and  of  course,  that  women  are  not  intellectually 
qualified  for  the  office.  But  tiie  intellectual  fitness  of  woman  for  the 
duties  of  the  physician  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated  that  none  but 
the  ignorant,  or  the  prejudiced,  or  the  interested  continue  to  urge  this 
argument,  against  the  claim.  Then,  strange  to  say,  men  have  opposed  the 
claim  on  the  very  plea  that  makes  women  demand  it.  Men  have  grown 
suddenly  delicate  and  unusually  anxious  for  the  modesty  of  women ;  and 
you  may  hear  the  libertine,  who  would  not  scruple  to  trample  on  every 
law  of  modesty  and  cliastity,  when  the  question  is  raised  of  admitting 
women  to  the  profession,  which  in  their  hands  would  shield  the  sanctity 
of  womanly  purity  from  all  violation,  express  an  amiable  and  exemplary 
horror  of  an  innovation  so  contrary  to  his  views  of  female  propriety. 
The  opposition  which  this  innovation  has  met  with  from  medical  men 
can  only  be  accounted  for  in  the  fear  of  the  competition  with  which  it 
threatens  them.  It  is  an  invasion  on  the  privilege  of  trade ;  and  the 
rancorous  hostility  with  which  the  efforts  of  women  to  get  the  highest 
Bcientific  culture  necessary  for  this  profession  have  been  assailed  by 
young  men  supposed  by  position  and  culture  to  be  gentlemen,  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  its  coarseness,  vulgarity  and  cowardice,  even  in  the 
conspiracies  of  trades'  unions.     They  never  assail  women. 

But  the  resistance  is  vain.  Women  have  bravely  fought  their  way  into 
Medical  Colleges;  and,  suffering  persecution  with  a  noble  fortitude  that 
could  only  be  sustained  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  they  have  successfully 
competed  with  men  in  winning  the  scholastic  distinctions  necessary  to 
practice  their  profession.  They  have  already  established  tiieir  right  to 
that  practice  by  manifesting  the  necessary  skill  and  knowledge;  they 
only  need  now  the  support,  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  their  own  sex, 
in  whose  behalf  they  have  made  such  gallant  ettorts,  and  suffered  bo 
much,  to  make  the  profession  of  medicine  as  much  their  own  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  that  of  men. 

It  is  impossible,  in  discussing  this  question,  to  evade  the  claims  of  woman 
to  the  education  of  the  statesman.  The  politics  of  a  country  degraded  by 
factions  and  placemen,  are  pronounced  to  be  too  corrupt  and  repulsive 
to  the  habits  and  character  of  women.  But  this  is  an  interpretation  of 
politics  as  they  are  and  not  as  they  should  be.  Political  science  supposes 
the  highest  wisdom  applied  to  the  public  good ;  and  the  highest  wisdom 
infers  the  highest  morality,  calmness  in  judgment,  prudence  in  council, 
and  political  integrity.  We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  women 
are  less  endowed  with  these  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  for  politics  i 
than  men.  If  we  take  history  into  evidence  we  have  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  she  possesses  these  qualities  in  the  highest  degree.  In 
England,  when  women  have  ruled,  the  government  has  always  been  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  its  vigor  and  efficiency,  but  also  for  the  purity  of  its 
politics  ;  and  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  work  on  the  Subjection  of  Women,  has  produced 
a  mass  of  historial  evidence  to  show  that  the  government  of  women  in 
states  has  been  marked  for  it  eminent  vigilance,  economy  and  practical 
wisdom.  On  broad  principles  of  justice  it  is  not  a  question  of  privilege 
or  expediency  but  right.  The  interests  and  happiness  of  women  are  as 
much  involved  in  good  or  bad  government  as  those  of  men.     But  viewing 
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the  question  only  from  the  lo-w  stand  point  of  a  selfish  expediency,  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  influence  of  cultivated  women 
brouo-ht  to  bear  upon  the  politics  of  a  country  would  not  degrade  them, 
but  would  refine  and  purify  the  spirit  of  partizanship.  Who  will  deny 
that  her  influence  purifies  and  exalts  the  church  ?  and  if  that  influence, 
guided  by  superior  culture  were  thrown  into  the  arena  of  politics,  aided 
the  counsel  of  statesmen,  and  pervaded  the  legislation  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  while  the  state  would  have  the  advantage  of  her  sympathies 
and  her  destinctive  wisdom,  politics  would  be  elevated  in  tone,  and  a 
measure  of  justice  in  securing  to  her  sex  more  righteous  protective  laws 
established,  which  in  its  moral  and  social  results  would  be  of  incalculable 
good  to  the  community.  I  do  not  say  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative 
functions  of  the  state  should  be  thrown  open  to  women  ;  but  if  one  woman, 
in  vindication  of  the  intellectual  fitness  of  her  sex  for  such  oftice,  has 
written  ably  and  profoundly  on  politics,  or  history,  or  political  economy, 
fihe  gives  you  evidence  that  her  sex  is  no  just  barrier  to  political  usefulness 
or  distinction. 

Who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  inevitable  results  of  these  struggles  of 
women  to  secure  for  themselves  the  culture  by  which  they  may  become 
less  the  dependents  and  household  serfs,  and  more  the  equals  of  men? 
Let  them  be  endowed  with  the  qualifications  for  filling  offices  now  entirely 
monopolized  by  men,  and  they  will  be,  not  the  rivals,  but  the  helpers  of 
men.  If  wives  and  daughters  of  all  ranks,  were  trained  to  practice  any 
art  or  profession  now  followed  by  men  only,  is  it  not  clear  that  husbands 
and  sons  would  have  lighter  burdens  to  sustain  ?  Is  not  the  worldly 
welfare  of  daughters — how  they  shall  subsist,  Avhat  they  shall  do  for  a 
living — a  source  of  painful  anxiety  to  parents  ?  Marriage  is  the  common 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  while  the  principle,  that  a  woman  must 
marry  that  she  [may  live,  is  in  every  sense  degrading,  and  followed  by 
countless  miseries  and  sorrows,  it  is  not  a  solution.  All  women  do  not 
marry.  Many  of  noble  and  sensitive  minds  shrink  from  marriage  on 
such  conditions.  It  may  all  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  vanity  of  wealthy 
men  that  they  can  aftbrd  to  keep  their  daughters  in  luxurious  and  useless 
indolence;  but  there  are  thousands  of  women,  high  minded  and  sensitive 
to  the  degradation  of  dependence,  yet  compelled  to  live  almost  on  charity, 
because  public  opinion  denies  to  thera  the  advantages  for  self  support, 
which  it  freely  offers  to  men.  I  need  not  picture  the  social  and  moral  evils 
that  arise  from  this  system  of  unwise  and  selfish  monopoly.  We  know 
them  too  well ;  and  when  families  are  bowed  to  the  dust  by  vices  which 
cover  them  with  sorrow  and  infamy,  and  society  struggles  in  vain  to 
suppress  the  terrible  moral  disease  that  evades  every  effort  of  legislation 
and  frustrates  every  effort  of  Christian  philanthropy ;  we  learn  then  how 
women  avenge  themselves  on  public  opinion  for  its  injustice.  While  justice 
should  be  the  motive  for  these  concessions  to  women,  the  public  good  is 
the  end  and  the  fruit.  We  need  the  largest  amount  of  cultivated  talent 
for  the  public  service  and  the  interests  of  society.  The  higher  the  service, 
and  the  more  important  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  common  weal,  the 
rarer  the  talents  to  discharge  its  functions.  We  cannot  have  too  much 
wisdom  to  serve  the  community.  Give  women  the  culture  and  advantages 
for  serving  the  world  you  offer  to  men,  then  let  your  elections  depend  on 
merit  nbt  oli  Bex,  on  fitness  not  on  favour,  and  you  not  only  double  your 
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resources  ;  but  you  secure  in  behalf  of  human  progress,  energies  and 
capacities,  that  in  the  past  have  been  lost  to  the  race.  We  now  prefer 
inferior  men  to  superior  women,  and  we  thus  not  only  confound  and 
destrov  the  faitli  of  women  in  the  justice  of  men;  but  the  whole  com- 
munity is  wronged  by  losing  the  advantage  of  having  tl)e  best  workers 
to  do  the  best  work.  'The  claim  is  so  righteous;  the  interests  involved 
so  great  and  important  to  the  welfare  of  society  that  the  final  issue  can 
neither  be  uncertain  nor  far  distant.  In  the  measure  that  the  reform  is 
protracted,  will  human  progress  be  delayed  ;  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  is  the  highest  education  of  men  ;  and  when  men  shall  learn  to 
concede  to  women  the  entire  and  largest  culture  they  claim  for  them- 
selves, in  the  accession  of  new  aids,  and  sympathies  awakened  in  behalf 
of  human  interests,  they  will  understand  how  much  they  have  lost  by 
injustice,  and  how  the  best  education  we  give  to  women  is  the  best  policy 
for  men. 

"  The  woman's  cause  is  man's :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  houd  or  free  ; 
Eor  she  that  out  of  Lethe,  scales  with  man, 
The  sliining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with  man. 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal. 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands,— 
If  she  be  small,  sliglit-uatured,  miserable. 
How  shall  men  grow  ?    But  work  no  more  alone  ! 
****** 

For  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow. 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  ; 

She,  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind, 

Till— at  the  last,  she  sets  herself  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  uuto  noble  words  ; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side  full  summed  in  all  their  powers. 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self-reverent  earh,  and  reverencing  each. 

Distinct  in  individualities ; 

But  like  each  other,  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  conies  the  statelier  Eden,  back  to  men  ; 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm  ; 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  humankind. 

May  these  things  be ! "  Tennyson. 
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Normal  School,  August  12th,  1873. 

In  the  absence  of  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  M.A., 
F.R.S.E.,  Robert  Alexander,  Esq.,  First  Vice-President,  took  the 
chair,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  Orowle  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  led  the  Convention  in 
prayer. 

The  Roll  of  Officers  was  called  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  having  been  printed,  were  held  as  read. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  he  had  received  a  communication 
from  the  President,  in  which  he  stated  his  sincere  regret  at  being 
compelled  to  be  absent  from  the  Convention  ;  also  from  Dr.  McLellan, 
that,  owing  to  personal  illness,  he  would  not  be  able  to  deliver  the 
address  promised  by  him. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Incorporation  Committee  reported  what  was 
done  last  year  in  this  matter;  that  a  Bill  had  been  introduced  last 
winter  by  Attorney-General  Mowat,  in  which  the  right  of  Teachers 
electing  three  members  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was 
recognized,  though  the  manner  of  election  was  different  from  that 
desired  by  the  Convention. 

Moved  by  J.  R.  Miller,  Esq.,  seconded  by  D.  Johnston,  Esq., 
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That  the  Report  of  Incorporation  Committee  be  received  and 
adopted,  and  the  Committee  be  reappointed. — Carried. 

Committee  consists  of  Messrs.  McMurchy,  Macallum,  Anderson, 
Hunter  and  Alexander. 

Mr.  Samuel  McAllister,  Head  Master,  John  Street  School,  Toronto, 
read  a  paper  on  Industrial  Schools.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  McAllister  for  his  interesting  and  important  paper,  moved  by 
Dr.  Kelly,  seconded  by  J.  B.  Dixon,  M.A. 

The  subject  of  the  Essay  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Grote,  Kirk- 
land,  J.  C.  Glashan,  and  Macoun. 

Moved  by  Archibald  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Dr.  Crowle, 

That  the  hours  of  meeting  during  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
vention be  from  2  to  5  p.m.;  from  7-30  p.m.  to  adjournment;  the 
forenoon  of  each  day  being  left  for  Committees  and  the  different 
Sections  of  the  Association  to  do  their  work. — Carried. 

Moved  by  J.  C.  Glashan,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Smith, 

That  this  Association  having  considered  the  importance  of  In- 
dustrial Schools,  hereby  appoint  the  following  Committee  to  wait 
upon  the  Government  and  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
establishing  one  or  more  such  Schools  in  this  Province. — Carried. 

Messrs.  McAllister,  Kirkland,  and  Macallum  were  named  as  the 
Committee. 

Evening  Session. 
First  Vice-President  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Wilson  attended  and  read  the  President's  able  and  valuable 
address. 

The  Association  requested  Dr.  Wilson  to  present  to  the  President 
the  cordial  thanks  of  the  members  for  his  instructive  address,  on 
motion  of  J.  H.  Hunter,  M.A.,  seconded  by  VVm.  Macintosh. 

A.  Macallum,  M.A.,  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  McGaun  seconded. 

That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  Professor 
Wilson  for  his  kindness  in  reading  the  President's  address. 

The  following  Delegates  and  others  reported  on  behalf  of  their 
Associations : — 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  Inspector,  Wentworth. 

"    Archibald  Macallum,  '" 

^  "    F.  F.  Macnab,  Lanark. 
*  "    W.  L.  Brown,  East  Middlesex. 
"    A.  McQueen,  Gait  Union  Association. 
"    Eward  Scarlett,  Northumberland. 


Mr.  J.  Howard  Hunter,  Lincoln. 

"    J.  C.  Glashan,  West  Middlesex. 

"    Archibald  Dewar,  Huron. 
Professor  Macoun,  Hastings. 
Mr,  Mills,  Brant. 

"    E.  B.  Harrison,  Thames  Teachers'  Association. 

"    —  Ferguson,  Bosanquet  and  Plymouth. 

*'    J.  B.  Dixon,  M.A.,  Peterboro'. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

First  Vice-President  in  chair. 

Dr.  Crowle  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  led  in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day'is  Sessions  were  read,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  W.  L,  Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnson,  were  received 
and  adopted. 

"  School  Organization." 

Mr.  Miller  considered  that  if  teachers  found  their  school  not  pro- 
perly organized  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  Inspector,  he  (the 
teacher)  should  set  about  organizing  the  school  himself  according  to 
the  limit  table,  so  as  to  have  the  work  of  the  school  placed  on  a 
proper  basis;  until  teachers  do  so,  they  would  not  be  doing  justice 
to  themselves  or  those  placed  under  their  care.  Thorough  examina- 
tions should  take  place,  and  a  complete  record  kept  of  all  work  done 
in  the  school.  He  dealt  with  the  subject  of  tests.  Teachers  should 
endeavour  to  make  their  pupils  believe  they  were  earnest  in  their 
work.  He  considered  it  was  better  to  give  short  lessons  to  pupils 
than  long  ones.  The  teacher  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  establish 
a  good  feeling  between  himself  and  his  pupils.  A  teacher  should 
devote  much  time  to  review,  which  would  help  him  in  his  after 
studies.  There  should  be  a  time-table  kept  in  each  school.  A  class- 
book  should  be  kept  in  which  to  keep  a  record  of  the  work  of  each 
class  on  every  day  of  the  week,  and  every  month  the  pupil  should 
receive  a  report  as  to  the  progress  he  had  made  in  the  different 
branches  of  study.  General  registers  should  be  kept.  He  depre- 
cated teachers  allowing  pupils  to  do  the  work  they  (the  teachers) 
should  do.  If  they  did  not  do  their  work  themselves  they  had  better 
not  do  it  at  all. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  Kelly , 
Messrs.  D.  C.  Sullivan,  Mills  and  Macnab. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Johnson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Macintosh, 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Miller  fur 
bis  address. — Carried. 
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Moved  by  S.  P.  Groat,  seconded  by  Mr.  Unsworlh, 

That  the  next  order  of  business  be  taken  up,  and  this  discussion 
closed. 

Moved  in  amendment  by  D.  C.  Sullivan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Scarlett, 

That  the  discussion  on  "School  Organization"  be  continued  for  30 
minutes. — Carried. 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  by  D.  C.  Sullivan,  A.  Macallum, 
Mr.  Munro,  Mr.  Macnab,  Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Kirkland  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  "Euclid  as  a  Text-book," 
v.'hich  gave  rise  to  a  spirited  discussion,  participated  in  by  Dr.  Kelly, 
Messrs.  Sullivan,  J.  C.  Glashan,  Groat,  Hunter  and  Kirkland. 

On  motion  of  D.  0.  Sullivan,  seconded  by  Dr.  Kelly,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Kirkland  for  his  very  interesting  and 
exhaustive  Essay  on  the  study  of  Euclid. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dixon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson, 

That  Messrs.  Scarlett,  D.  Johnson,  Crowle,  McMurchy,  Macoun 
and  Tilley  be  a  Committee  to  nominate  officers  fo(r  the  ensmng  year. — 
Carried. 

Evening  Session. 

The  First  Vice-President  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  "  Common  Sense  of 
Logic,"  which  was  received  with  manifest  m.irks  of  approbation  and 
satisfaction  by  the  audience. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Glashan  moved,  and  Mr.  A.  Mitcalli'm  seconded  a  voto 
of  thanks,  alluding  to  the  great  interest  all  had  felt  in  the  practical 
■address  delivered  by  Dr.  McCaul. 

Notice  having  been  duly  given  at  the  Eleventh  Convention  of  this 
Association,  it  is  hereby  moved  by  J.  C.  Glashan,  seconded  by  Mr. 
A.  jJacallum, 

That  Article  11  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  Association,  and  tliat  the  following  be  substituted : — 
"By  a  two-third  vote  of  the  members  present,  provided  notice  of  the 
amendments  or  alterations  has  been  given  at  a  regular  Session,  at 
least  one  day  previous  to  that  on  wiiich  motion  for  amendment  or 
alteration  is  to  be  voted  upon. 

Two  Delegates  reported  on  behalf  of  their  Associations,  and  the 
Association  adjourned  until  two  in  the  afternoon  of  to-morrow. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Harrison,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Watson. 

Minutes  read  and  adopted. 

J.  Howard  Hunter,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "Modern  Culture." 

Moved  by  Dr.  Kelly,  seconded  by  Dr.  Sullivan, 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  Mr.  Hunter  for 
the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  preparing  his  able  Essay. — Carried. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Macallura,  Mackinnon, 
Kirkland  and  Dr.  Kelly  took  part.     Mr.  Hunter  briefly  replied. 

Moved  by  E.  B.  Harrison,  seconded  by  A.  Macallum, 

That  Article  No.  1  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  amended  by  leaving 
out  all  words  after  "  be  styled,"  .in  1  the  following  inserted  : — 
"  Ontario  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education." — Carried. 

Moved  by  E.  B.  Harrison,  seconded  by  A.  Macallura, 

That  Clause  No.  4  of  the  Constitution  on  Union  be  struck  out,  and 
in  Article  8  the  words  "  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors"  be 
left  out,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  be  inserted  : — "  That 
the  Executive  Committee  of  each  section  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  who  shall  be  elected  by  that  section.  The  E.xecutive 
Committee  of  the  sections  shall  constitute  the  General  Executive 
Committee,  or  Board  of  Directors,  of  the  Association.  The  nomina- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  made  by  the  General 
Executive  Committee,  or  Board  of  Directors." 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  by  "Wm.  Johnston,  seconded  by  J. 
Pt.  Miller, 

That  Article  6  of  the  Union  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  be 
struck  out,  and  in  Article  8  of  the  Constitution  the  words  "five 
Councillors  and  the  Delegates  from  the  Branch  Associations,"  with 
the  words  "  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors,"  be  struck  out, 
and  that  Article  8  be  made  to  read  as  follows  : — The  officers  of  this 
Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  a 
liecording  Secretarj',  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer, 
who  shall  be  elected  annually.  The  Executive  Committee  of  each 
section  shall  constitute  the  General  Executive  Committee,  or  Board 
of  Directors,  of  the  Association.  The  nominations  of  the  ofiicers  of 
the  Association  shall  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  which 
Board  the  President,  the  Recording  Secretary,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  members. — Carried, 


Ifotioe  of  Motion. — That  the  following  shall  read  as  the  7th 
amendment,  page  9  : 

The  transactions  of  each  Section  shall  be  concisely  reported  to 
the  General  Association,  in  order  that  they  may  be  published  along 
with  the  minutes  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
reported,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President — Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A. 

First  Vice-President — J.  B.  Dixon,  M.A. 

Second  "  J.  J.  Tilley. 

Third  \  "  W.  Mcintosh. 

Fourth  "  W.  W.  Tamblyn,  M.A. 

Fifth  •♦  J.  Kilgour. 

Sixth  "  Robert  McQueen  (Wentworth). 

Recording  Secretary — A.  McMurchy,  M.A. 

Coro'esponding  Secretary — Thos.  Kirkland,  M.A. 

Treasurer — S.  McAllister. 

Moved  by  D.  Fotheringham,  seconded  by  A.  McCallum, 

That  the  evil  of  irregular  attendance  and  non-attendance  at  our 
PuMic  Schools  throughout  the  Province  is  of  a  most  serious  charac- 
ter, and  demands  immediate  and  stringent  legislation  for  its  removal. 
— Carried. 

Moved  by  "W.  Anderson,  seconded  b}'  D.  Johnston, 

That  the  Association  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  Association  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  7.30  to  hear  the 
address  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

Evening  Session. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive address  on  "  The  Moral  Element  in  Comn^on  School  Education." 

A  vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  was  warmly  received  and  unanimously  adopted. 

After  a  short  intermission,  Mr.  TurnbuU  read  an  exhaustive  paper 
on  "Township  Boards  'versus  School-Section  Boards." 

Moved  by  Mr.  McKinnon,  seconded  by  D.  Johnston, 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  presented  to  Mr.  TurnbuU  for  his  able 
paper. — Carried. 
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A  spirited  discussion  followed,  chiefly  in  support  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  paper,  in  which  Messrs.  Carlyle,  Groat,  Smith  (of 
Wentworth),  McKinnon,  Brebner  and  Brown  took  part. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Miller  then  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Brebner, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  it  is  most  desirable  that  a 
system  of  Township  Boards  be  adopted,  instead  of  the  present 
system  of  Section  Boards,  in  order  that  the  expense  of  educating  the 
youth  of  our  country  shall  be  borne  equally  by  all,  and  that  each 
child  shall  the  better  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  thorough  public  liberal 
education. 

Moved  in  amendment  by  D.  Johnston,  seconded  by  R.  McQueen, 

That  inasmuch  as  the  existing  law  leaves  it  optional  with  the 
people  to  adopt  the  Township  Board  system  if  they  see  fit,  that 
therefore  this  Association  recommend  that  no  alteration  be  made. 

Moved  in  amendment  to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  McKinnon, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Smith, 

That  this  Association  is  in  favour  of  legislative  action  requiring 
municipal  taxation  for  school  purposes,  combined  with  sectional 
control. 

The  amendments  having  been  put,  were  lost,  and  the  original 
motion  was  carried. 


Friday,  August  ISth,  1873. 

The  Association  met  according  to  adjournment,  the  President, 
Professor  Nicholson,  in  the  chair. 

Moved,  seconded,  and  resolved. 

That  the  members  of  this  Association,  having  read  the  Bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ontario  Parliament  at  its  last  session  by  the  Hon. 
Attorney-General  Mowat,  and  entitled,  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Public  and  High  School  Laws  of  Ontario,"  would  suggest  that  the 
words  "  Masters"  and  "  Teachers"  be  substituted  for  the  words 
"Head  Masters"  and  "Head  Teachers,"  in  the  several  sections  of 
said  Bill. 

The  Association  thereafter,  upon  singing  "  God  save  the  Queen," 
adjourned. 

Archibald  McMurcht, 

•      Secretary. 


[10] 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


Wednesday,  August  IZth,  1873. 
Mr.  Lyman  took  the  chair  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Subject  of  Local  Model  Schools  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  McAlttster, 
and  ably  discussed,  holding  that  great  advantages  were  to  be 
derived  from  them. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion,  it  was  finally  resolved  that  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Messrs.  McAllister,  McQueen,  Johnston,  and 
Macintosh  be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  respecting  Local 
Model  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Campbell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston,  that  Messrs. 
Campbell,  McAllister,  Watson,  .Johnston,  Anderson,  Macintosh, 
and  the  mover  be  a  Committee  to  take  the  Superannuation  Fund 
into  consideration. — Carried. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  Programme  of  Studies,  but  nothing 
definite  was  arrived  at. 


THURSDAY,  August  lith,  18T3. 
Chair  taken  at  nine  o'clock  by  Mr.  Watson. 

The  following  clauses  of  the  Committee's  Report  on  Superannua- 
tion were  adopted : 

1st.  That  every  Teacher  who  has  been  worn  out  in  the  profession, 
or  who  has  taught  twenty-five  years,  or  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years,  be  entitled  to  the  pension,  even  though  he  may  not 
have  become  infirm. 

2nd.  That  the  annual  allowance  to  any  superannuated  or  work- 
out Teacher  shall  not  be  less  than  p'l  for  each  year  that  such 
Teacher  has  taught  in  a  Public  or  High  School  in  Ontario. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  McAllister,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Macoun, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  section,  the  compulsory  clause  of  the 
School  Act  of  1871,  relating  to  the  Superannuation  Fund,  be  sU-uck 
out  as  soon  as  practicable. — Unanimously  carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fei'guson, 

That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Lewis,  McQueen,  and  the 
mover,  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Hon.  Attorney-ueneral  Mowat, 
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to  lay  before  him  the  opinion  of  the  Public  School  Teachers  on  tha 
Superannuation  Fund. — Carried. 

Mr.  Macintosh  presented  the  report  on  Model  Schools  and 
Teachers'  Institutes,  which  recommended  as  follows  : 

1st.  That  as  teaching  is  a  profession,  its  members  require  profos- 
sional  training,  and  that  no  teacher  should  receive  a  certificate  who 
has  not  received  such  training. 

2nd.  That  in  order  to  provide  such  training,  some  existing  Public 
School  in  each  electoral  division  of  the  county,  selected  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Public 
School  Inspector,  be  constituted  a  Model  School,  and  that  all  candid- 
ates for  third-class  certificates  who  have  not  previously  taught  a 
Public  School  for  three  years,  be  required  to  receive  a  training  as 
Pupil  Teacher  in  some  such  Model  School  for  that  period. 

3rd.  That  the  head  masters  of  said  Model  Schools  be  first-class 
certificated  Teachers  of  at  least  five  years'  standing. 

4th.  That  Teachers'  Institutes  be  established  in  each  County. 

5th.  That  each  County  Teachers'  Association,  having  regular 
meetings  at  least  quarterly,  be  constituted  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

6th.  That  an  Inspector  of  Teachers'  Institutes  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  each  Institute  at  least  annually,  and 
conduct  its  proceedings  during  the  whole  of  one  of  its  sessions. 

The  report  was  adopted  seriatim. 

Friday,  August  15tk,  1873. 

Meeting  opened  by  Mr.  Watson,  Chairman. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  sessions  were  read  and  adopted. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  seconded  by  Mr.  McAllister, 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Section  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
Messrs.  Hunter,  Johnston  and  Campbell  for  their  efforts  since  last 
meeting  of  the  Association  to  secure  justice  in  the  matter  of  the 
Teachers'  Superannuation  Fund. 

Moved  by  Mr.  H.  Dickenson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fullerton, 

That  the  resolutions  passed  yesterday  anent  Model  Schools  and 
Teachers'  Institutes  be  presented  to  the  Attorney-General  by  the 
same  Committee  as  was  appointed  yesterday  to  lay  before  him  the 
msolution  regarding  the  Superannuation  Fund. 

The  following  members  were  chosen  by  ballot  as  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  the  Public  School  Section: — Messrs.  McQueen,  Mac- 
intosh, Johciton,  Dearness  and  Brown. 
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Qn  motion,  Mr.  Watgon  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Dickenson 

Secretary  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Section. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  seconded  by  Mr.  McAllister, 

That  in  the  event  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  conceding,  at  its 
next  session,  to  the  Public  School  Teachers  of  the  Province  the 
right  of  electing  a  representative  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Section  is  hereby  authorized  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  consult  as  to  such  action  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  in  the  premises. — Carried. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  tendered  to  Mr.  Watson  and  Secretary. 

The  meeting  then  finally  adjourned. 

JoBH  Deabnsss, 

Secretarf. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


The  High  School  Section  organized  for  the  despatch  of  business 
by  calling  Dr.  Crowle  (Markham)  to  the  chair,  and  appointing  Mr.  J. 
Howard  Hunter  (St.  Catharines)  Secretary. 

The  recent  regulatioi)S  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  relat- 
ing to  the  admission  of  pupils  to  High  Schools,  were  then  considered, 
but  the  discussion  was  finally  adjourned  to  a  future  session. 


Thursday,  August  l^th,  1873. 

The  High  School  Section  re-assembled  at  9  a.m.,  Mr.  McMurchy 
in  the  chair. 

A  resolution  was  offered  recommending  the  omission  of  History  as 
a  test  for  the  admission  of  Pupils  to  High  Schools;  but  on  an  intimation 
havirg  been  received  from  the  Education  Office  that  this  amendment 
to  the  examination  scheme,  and  probably  approved  of  by  the  central 
examiners,  had  been  already  entertained,  the  resolution  was  with- 
drawn. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Tamblyn,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon, 

That  we  recommend  that  all  Boards  of  Examiners  for  admission 
into  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  accept  the  papers  of 
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the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  examination  in  October 
next. 

Moved  in  amendment  by  Mr.  W.  Oliver, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  uniform  papers  be  prepared  as 
proposed  in  section  4  of  the  Regulations,  and  further,  that  such  a 
change  be  made  in  the  law  as  to  make  this  mode  of  procedure 
imperative ;  also,  that  in  the  meantime  the  High  School  Section 
recommend  the  use  of  said  papers  in  October  next. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  original  motion 
was  declared  carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dion  0.  Sullivan,  seconded  by  Mr.  J,  Howard 
Hunter, 

That  the  High  School  Examination  papers  ought  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  several  High  School  Boards,  as  the  proper  • 
presiding  officers  of  the  Boards  of  High  School  Examiners,  and  that 
all  duties  assigned  in  these  Regulations  to  the  Inspector-  or  presiding 
officer  should  devolve  upon  the  chairman  of  the  High  School  Board. 
— Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  P.  C.  McGregor,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Henderson, 

That  clause  9  of  the  Regulations,  which  refers  to  the  consent  of 
parents,  should  be  omitted  as  unnecessary. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  P.  C.  McGregor,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Seath, 

That  section  13  be  amended  so  as  to  read  that  four  examinationg 
for  the  admission  of  pupils  into  High  Schools  be  held,  and  that  the 
said  examinations  be  held  two  weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
each  term. — Carried. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Section  at  4  p.m. — Mr  McMurchy  in 
the  chair — it  was  moved  by  Mr.  James  TurnbuU,  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Strang, 

That  section  19  of  the  Regulations  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows :  The  attendance  of  candidates  at  a  High  School  or  Collegiate 
Institute  will  not  be  credited  in  making  the  appointment  to  such 
School  or  Institute,  unless  their  admission  be  favourably  reported  on 
by  the  High  School  Inspectors  as  being  agreeable  to  the  Regulations; 
lut  the  Head  Masters  of  the  High  Schools  shall  have  the  power  to 
admit  pu2)ils  provisionally  until  the  first  entrance  examination 
thereafter. — Carried. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BILL. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  P.  C.  McGregor,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Seath,  it 
was  unanimously 
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Resolved,  that  the  clause  of  the  High  School  Bill  which  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  the  High  School  Boards  to  Muncipal 
Corporations  ought  to  be  expunged. 

The  election  of  the  members  of  the  High  School  Committee  was 
then  proceeded  with.  On  passing  the  ballot,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  declared  elected:  Messrs.  Mills,  Ballard,  McMurchy,  Hunter 
and  Turnbull. 

The  Section  then  adjourned. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Section  in  the  evening — Mr.  McMurchy 
in  the  chair — it  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  Hunter,  seconded  by 
Mr.  P.  0,  McGregor, 

That  in  all  cases  of  intended  changes  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  it  is  desirable  that  at  least  six  months* 
public  notice  be  given  of  said  changes. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Seath,  seconded  by  Mr.  Crozier, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  the  High  School  Bill  should 
provide  for  each  High  School  a  District  based  on  a  minimum  as'sess- 
luent  capable  of  maintaining  it  in  a  state  of  efficiency. — Carried. 

The  ballot  having  passed,  Messrs.  McMurchy,  Hunter  and  Oliver 
were  chosen  as  a  committee  to  present  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  and  to  the  Government  the  views  of  the  Sciption  as. 
expressed  in  the  resolution  agreed  to. 

On  Friday  morning  a  meeting  of  this  Section  took  place.  Present 
— Mr.  McMurchy  in  the  chair — Messrs.  Ballard,  Crozier,  Dickson, 
Dixon,  Hunter,  Mills,  Oliver,  Strang  and  Turnbull.  A  doubt  having 
been  expressed  whether  a  general  understanding  had  not  prevailed 
that  the  Section  had  finally  adjourned,  no  formal  resolution  was 
passed,  but  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  meeting  was  in  favour  of 
rescinding  the  resolution  previously  passed,  and  relating  to  the 
number  of  examinations  for  admission  held  in  each  year.  The 
opinion  of  the  masters  present  was  unanimous  in  repommending- 
that  only  three  examinations  be  held  in  each  year, — two  as  stated 
n  the  previous  resolution,  and  the  third  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Autumn  tertn» 
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PAPERS    READ 
BEFORE   THE   ONTARIO   ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  ADYAN  CEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


Gentlembn, — The  best  and  most  satisfactory  thanks  that  I  could 
possibly  return  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  by  electing  me  as  your 
President,  would  consist  in  the  delivery  of  an  address  of  some  permanent 
weight  and  value.  For  this,  however,  I  feel  that  my  powers  are  insuffi- 
cient, and  that  if  my  gratitude  should  be  measured  by  any  such  standard, 
I  shall  be  found  to  fall  far  short  of  the  due  appreciation  of  your  kindness. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  my  hearty  recognition  of  the  honour  you  have 
conferred  on  me  may  be  taken  as  granted,  and  that  you  will  be  content 
to  listen  for  an  hour  to  some  scattered  thoughts  upon  a  subject  upon 
which  I  have  often  reflected — the  position,  namely,  that  science  ought  to 
take  in  education  in  general,  and  more  especially  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  In  examining  this  question,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a  clear  idea  as  regards  two  points  of  fundamental  importance, 
namely,  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  "  Science,"  and  the 
object,  or  objects,  which  are  to  be  aimed  at  by  any  rational  form  of 
education.  Perhaps  no^-better  definition  of  "  Science "  need  be  sought 
than  that  which  simply  defines  the  term  as  including  all  those  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  the  ultimate  data  of  which  are  to  be  acquired  solely 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  I  am  aware  that  this  definition  would 
exclude  such  so-called  sciences  as  Psychology  and  Metaphysics,  the  ulti- 
mate data  of  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  operation  of  the  internal 
consciousness  of  each  individual.  I  am  aware,  also,  that  the  generalizations 
of  all  branches  of  science  are  the  result  of  intellectual  operations,  and  are 
not  acquired  by  any  study  of  merely  sensuous  phenomena,  however  pro- 
found. Still,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  above  definition  may  be  taken 
as  sufficient,  since  it  includes  all  the  sciences  which  are  ever  likely  to  be 
taught  in  schools.  In  other  words,  it  includes  the  so-called  Physical  and 
Natural  sciences,  embracing  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are 
concerned  with  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  and 
organic  worlds  of  nature. 

We  may  stop,  then,  here  to  note  that  under  this  definition  the  sciences 
may  be  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect,  whether  we  look  at  them  from 
an  educational  or  from  any  other  point  of  view.  The  data  of  the 
sciences,  the  facts  which  each  comprises,  are  learnab  e  by  the  senses, 
and  are  not  truly  or  genuinely  learnable  by  any  other  medium  or 
channel.  It  is  true  that  we  may  learn  some  or  all  of  the  facts  cf  a 
science  out  of  a  book,  by  the  exercise  of  mental  power  alone,  and 
without  ever  having  submitted  one  of  these  facts  to  the  test  of  the  five 
senses.     Wo  may  do  bo  ;  but  assuredly  no  genuine  knowledge  of  science 
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waa  ever  obtained  in  this  way,  and  the  sciences,  if  they  are  to  be  learnt 
or  taught  after  this  fashion,  certainly  present  no  advantages  over  many 
other  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  as  compared  with  the 
non-scientific  knowledges,  have  the  peculiarity  that  they  are  grounded  in 
the  sensuous  and  natural  life  of  the  human  being.  They  reach  the  higher 
spi  itual  plane  of  the  organism  through  the  senses,  and  it  is  properly  by 
"  the  five  gateways  of  knowledge "  that  scientific  truths  should  be 
imparted  to  the  learner.  Hence,  the  sciences  present,  to  begin  with,  the 
inestimable  advantage  that  they  can  be  taught,  as  regards  their  simpler 
and  more  fundamental  data,  at  a  time  when  the  higher  mental  faculties  are 
comparatively  undeveloped  and  in  abeyance.  Indeed,  from  the  moment 
that  an  infant  opens  its  e3"es  upon  the  world,  it  commences  a  course  of 
scientific  education  which  is  carried  out  exclusively  through  the  senses, 
and  which  is  none  the  less  complete  because  it  is  involuntary  and  unguided. 
Science  may,  and  often  is,  so  taught  in  later  life  as  to  deprive  it  of  this 
inestimable  advantags,  but  it  remains  certain  that  the  practical  teaching  of 
science  can  be  commenced  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  can  profitably 
be  attempted  with  the  more  ordinary  branches  of  education — if  only  upon 
the  ground  that  the  senses  attain  their  working  powers  much  sooner  than 
do  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Whilst  the  data  of  the  sciences  arc  grounded  in  the  senses,  the  deduc- 
tions from  these  data  are  purely  intellectual,  and  hence  science,  in 
this  second  aspect  of  its  twofold  constitution,  stands  in  precisely  the 
same  educational  position  as  any  non-scientific  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  fads  of  the  sciences  can  only  be  discovered  in  the  first  place  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses;  and  even  after  they  have  been  once  dis- 
covered, and  have  thus  become  common  property,  they  should  never- 
theless be  handed  down  from  individual  to  individual  tljrough  the  same 
channel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  generalizations  of  science  are  euper- 
sensual,  and  are  the  result  of  purely  intellectual  operations.  The  obser- 
vation of  the  celestial  phenomena  which  constitute  the  groundwork  of  the 
science  of  astronomy  can  be  carried  out  solely  through  th«  sense  of  sight, 
but  no  acutenees  of  vision,  no  complexity  of  apparatus,  no  repetition  of 
investigation  and  research,  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  that 
the  radius  vector  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  We  pass  here  from 
the  region  of  sense  into  that  of  rational  mind  and  intellect.  The  physical 
properties  and  phenomena  of  a  thistle  are  presumably  as  well  known  to  a 
donkey  as  they  are  to  the  highest  of  human  beings — in  so  far,  at  any  rate, 
as  the  senses  of  the  two  are  equally  efficient ;  but  tlie  latter  can  draw 
certain  deductions  from  the  facts  which  he  knows  about  the  thistle,  which 
might  perhaps  embrace  the  constitution  of  the  solar  system  in  their  scope, 
and  which,  at  any  rate,  are  entirely  undreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
former.  Hence,  science  is  in  its  essential  condition  composed  of  two 
departments — one  embracing  the  facts  of  science  which  are  acquired  by 
the  use  of  the  senses,  the  other  comprising  the  deductions  and  generaliza- 
tions of  science  which  are  due  to  the  working  of  the  intellect  upon  the 
facts  previously  determined  by  th :  senses.  Hence  also,  science,  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  must  be  regarded  as  fundamentally  a  duality — . 
its  data  being  most  fitly  taught  to  the  j'oung,  in  whom  the  senses  are  most 
active,  whilst  its  generalizations  are  most  suitable  for  later  periods  of  life, 
in  which  the  senses  are  not  so  acute  but  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
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mcfre  biglily  developeYl.  This  leads  us  to  consider  next,  very  sliprtly, 
•what  are  the  objects  wliich  should  be  sionght  to  be  attained  by  any  form 
of  I  ducation,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  in  arriving  at  a  decision  on  this 
point.  All  conceivable  forms  of  education  must,  to  be  of  any  value  at  all, 
do  one  of  three  things,  or  more  than  one  of  these  things  ccmbined.  The 
conceivable  advantages  to  be  derived  from  any  study  come  under  one  or 
more  of  the  following  heads:  1.  Discipline,  or  the  training  and  development 
of  thu  mental  faculties  ;  2.  Culture,  or  the  improvement  and  development 
of  the  emotions  and  higher  faculties,  together  with  the  unfolding  of  the 
natural  aesthetic  capabilities  of  t'le  individual;  8.  Ulility,  or  the 
acquisition  of  certain  knowledges,  which  will  be  of  actual  practical  value 
to  the  individual  in  his  strugn^le  for  existence  in  the  particular  society  la 
which  his  lot  may  be  cast,  and  will  secondarily  enable  him  to  be  of  use  to 
his  fellow-men.  I  do  not  pro  ose  to  enter  at  all  into  a  discussion  of  the 
great  controversy,  whether  the  above  objects  of  all  sound  education  are 
attained  more  perfectly  by  a  scientific  or  a  classical  training,  or  a  judicious 
intermingling  of  the  two.  For  my  present  purpose,  leaving  other 
branches  of  education  to  fight  their  own  battle,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show- 
that  science  fulfils  at  any  rate  two  of  these  objects — and  fulfils  them  at 
least  as  perfectly  as  any  more  general! j'  favoured  department  of  knov.dedge. 
At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  an  ideal  education  is 
manj^-sided  ;  and  no  knowledge,  however  profound,  of  a  single  subject 
entitles  a  man  to  the  honourable  designation  of  "  educated."  The  lea  ned 
German  philologist,  who  did  not  know  what  potatoes  were  when  he  saw 
them,  in  spite  of  his  enormous  erudition,  was  no  more  an  "  educated  "  man, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  than  is  a  man  of  science  who  is  totally 
devoid  of  literary  culture.  To  be  altogether  "  teres  atqne  rotuiidux  "  a 
man  must  know  something  of  many  things  and  everything  of  something. 
The  only  real  practical  question  lies  in  whether  those  individuals — and 
there  are,  unfortunate!}',  many  of  them — who  have  time  and  opportunity 
for  examining  but  one  of  tlie  facets  of  the  crystal  of  knowledge,  should 
confine  tlieir  attention  to  the  scientific  or  the  non-scientific  branches  of 
study.  Into  this  question,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  intend  to 
enter;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  how  far  the  sciences  fulfil  the 
three  great  objects  of  education,  namely,  discipline,  culture,  and  utility, 
and  how  far  they  fall  short  Of  securing  tli-ese  objects  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  other  departments  of  study.  Firstly,  as  regards  discipline, 
I  apprehend  that  I  need  fay  very  little  as  to  the  value  of  scientific  studies. 
That  tlie  study  of  pli3-sical  and  natural  science  is  at  least  as  efiicacious  in 
developing  and  training  the  mental  powers  as  any  other  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  I  shall  assume,  I  hope  rightly,  as  being  generally 
admitted.  Witness — if  witness  be  needed — the  unchallenged  position 
occupied  by  Mathematics,  at  once  the  handmaiden  and  the  mother  of  so 
many  of  the  sciences.  There  is,  however,  one  point  of  view  in  wliich  the 
disciplinary  value  of  science  is  especially  apparent  as  dejiending  upon  the 
twofold  constitution  of  sciemceto  which  I  have  alluded.  Other  branches 
of  knowledge  develop  more  especially  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  science, 
in  addition,  trains  the  senses.  T!ie  labour  necessary  for  acquiring  tlio 
facts  of  science  immensely  increases  the  power  of  observation,  and 
sharpens  and  develops  the  senses ;  whilst  the  study  of  the  generalizations 
of  science  constitutes  one  of  the  severest  form*  of  intellectual  training.     It 
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may  fairly  be  claimed,  then,  that  the  educational  discipline  afforded  by 
the  study" of  science  presents  certain  advantages  over  that  afforded  by  all 
non-scientific  branches  of  study.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly 
insisted,  that  in  order  to  realize  these  advantages,  science  must  be  taught 
practically.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  rely  upon  books,  either  for 
his  own  knowledge  or  for  his  teaching.  He  must  himself  have  some 
personal  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  the  facts  which  he  brings  before 
his  pupils  must  be  illustrated  by  actual  examples,  drawn  from  the 
world  around  him.  Any  science  which  cannot  be  taught  thus  practically 
had  better  be  omitted  from  school  education.  Every  school  pretending 
to  teach  science  should  have  a  small  museum  and  laboratory  attached  to 
it.  Every  pupil  pr  tending  to  learn  science  should  be  encouraged  to 
collect  and  examine  natural  objects  for  himself;  to  verify  in  person  all  the 
more  important  facts  which  he  is  asked  to  believe ;  and  to  test  by  his 
faithful  senses  the  truth  of  the  statements  which  he  hears  from  his 
teaehe  or  meets  with  in  his  books.  Of  course,  some  sciences  are  more 
susceptible  of  this  mode  of  treatment  Ihan  others,  and  there  is  nothing 
invidious  in  saying  that  in  this  most  important  respect  chemistry  has 
immense  advantages,  as  regards  school  education,  over  other  branches  of 
science.  There  is  no  excuse  for  not  teaching  chemistry  practically,  but 
there  would  also  be  little  difficulty  in  the  practical  teaching  of  geology, 
physiology,  zoology,  or  botany  .in  schools.  In  any  case  it  is  not  fair  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  science,  as  an  educational  agent,  from  its  results, 
when  not  taught  in  this  practical,  manner.  All  scientific  authorities 
are  agreed  in  stating  that  science  can  only  be  taught  in  one  particular  way 
— that  is,  practically — and  it  is  not,  therefore,  reasonable  to  condemn  the 
results  of  science-teaching  unless  the  teaching  has  been  carried  out  ou 
this  sj'stem  ?  Asa  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  introduction  of  science- 
teaching  into  schools  has  invariably  proved  most  successful  in  every 
single  instance  in  which  the  instruction  has  been  made  practical  in  its 
character.  Under  these  circumstances,  science  yields  to  no  other  branch 
ef  study  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

In  the  second  place,  as  regards  culture,  it  may  at  once  be  conceded 
that  science  is  inferior  to  other  branches  of  study — such  as  literature 
— with,  however,  the  very  important  proviso  that  the  studies  in  ques- 
tion cannot  claim  «ny  superiority  in  this  respect  unless  they  are  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  wliich  is  rarely  reached  in  schools  and  not 
commonly  attained  even  in  a  university.  The  literary  appreciation 
of  Homer  and  .^Eschylus,  of  Juvenal  and  Tacitus,  of  Shakespeare  and 
Tennj-son,  presupposes  a  high  culture,  much  higher  than  could  be 
afforded  by  the  study  of  science.  But  how  often  and  to  what  an  extent 
can  the  ordinary  educational  course  of  schools  be  said  to  be  conducive 
to  literary  culture  ?  In  England,  certainly,  in  the  great  public  schools,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  educational  training  is  favourable  to  "culture  " 
in  the  high  sense  of  the  term.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  English 
school-life  is  to  produce  what  the  Germans  understand  by  "  Philis- 
tines." How  many  boys  in  the  hig 'est  form  of  an  English  school  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  Horace's  odes,  or  would  find  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty in  reading  the  death  of  Agricola  in  the  original  with  an  unfaltering 
voice  ?  However,  not  to  dwell  upon  this,  I  willingly  concede  that  the 
prosecution  of  literature  in  its  higher  walks  gives  rise  to  a  form  of  culture 
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more  elevated,  more  polished,  and  more  spiritual  than  is  produced  by  the 
study  of  science.  I  will  also  willingly  admit  that  the  too  exclusive  study 
of  science,  in  certain  temperaments,  is  apt  to  harden  the  mind,  to  close 
the  eyes  to  the  higher  and  less  tangible  elements  of  human  life,  and  to 
disturb  the  true  balance  between  the  intellectual  and  emotional  faculties. 
Nevertheless  these  defects  are  not  inherent  in  the  culture  produced  by 
science  ;  and  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  question.  It  is  easy  to  make 
the  step  from  nature  to  nature's  God.  To  the  religious  temperament  the 
study  of  science  must  ever  conduce  to  the  highest  of  all  forms  of  culture, 
the  culture  that  is  implied  by  reverence.  It  is  a  common  charge  against 
science  that  it  is  materialistic ;  but  the  charge  is  unfounded.  Science 
fluctuates,  like  many  other  things,  and  it  at  present  may  tend  towards  what 
is  commonly  called  materialism.  I  venture  to  assert,  however,  that  science 
is  in  its  essence  religious,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  this  will 
be  generally  recognized.  At  any  rate — and  this  is  all  that  concei'ns  ua 
here — there  can  be  no  question  that  science  tends  to  produce  a  profounder 
admiration  of  the  wondrous  works  of  the  Creator,  as  displayed  in  the 
visible  universe,  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  real  objects  of  human  life, 
and  a  more  intelligent  compassion  for  those  who  ignorantly  sin  against 
the  unalterable  laws  of  existence. 

In  the  third  place,  let  us  inquire  what  educational  standing  science 
can  claim  on  the  score  of  iitil'dii.  Here,  again,  I  conceive  that  the  claims 
of  science  are  undeniable.  Always  admitting  that  the  ideal  education 
would  consist  of  a  judicious  mixture  of  scientific  and  non-scientific 
studies,  we  must  remember  that  the  time  allotted  by  the  majority  of 
mankind  to  learning  is  too  short  to  allow  of  this  general  culture,  and 
that  the  average  schoolboy  is  not  likely  to  master  thoroughly  more  thaa 
one  department  of  knowledge.  Having  painfully  mastered  the  "three 
R's,"  the  average  schoolboy  is  driven  to  make  choice  as  to  what  set 
studies  he  will  embrace ;  and  his  choice  is,  or  ought  to  be,  guided  by 
a  due  consideration  of  what  knowledge  will  be  most  useful  to  him  in 
future  life.  I  say,  then,  that  the  claims  of  science  are  in  this  respect  unde- 
niable. Most  men  in  civilized  communities  lead  lives  of  an  eminently 
practical  character ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  human  exist- 
ence as  being  in  its  essence  an  incessant  struggle  with  the  natural  forces 
by  which  man  is  environed.  The  more  intelligently  this  struggle  is 
carried  out,  the  higher  is  the  stage  of  civilization  which  is  attained  to,  and 
every  victory  in  this  fight  raises  man  nearer  to  his  ideal  condition.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  the  satisfaction  of  his  material  wants  is  all  that 
man  requires  for  his  happiness  and  his  welfare.  Man  is  more  than  aa 
animal,  and  his  wants  other  than  those  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
tolerably  certain  that  no  great  spiritual  progress  is  possible  where  man's 
material  wants  remain  unsatisfied ;  whilst  the  satisfaction  of  these 
wants  in  all  cases  depends  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  completeness  of 
the  harmony  between  man  and  nature. 

And  how  can  this  harmony  be  brought  about  ?  Surely  in  no  other 
way  than  by  instilling  into  the  plastic  minds  of  our  children  some  know- 
of  the  world  they  live  in — some  love  for  the  wonderful  nature  by  which 
they  are  surrounded — some  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  govern  the 
universe.  Most  men,  as  I  have  said  before,  lead  lives  of  an  eminently 
practical  character.     In  winning  their  bread  they  are  brought  daily  into 
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contact  with  natttral  productions ;  they  conduct  operations  depending 
entirely  upon  natural  laws,  or  they  have  to  deal  with  artificial  products 
or  machinery  removed  by  the  skill  of  man  but  one  stage  from  the  raw 
material  of  nature.  It  were  easy  for  me  to  unroll  before  you  the  long 
list  of  scientific  achievements  of  which  our  present  civilization  is  the 
direct  outcome,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  this.  The  common  working 
life  of  a  man  pre-eminently  demands  a  knowledge  of  common  things ;  and 
this  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  from  science.  How,  then,  can  we 
doubt  the  utility  of  science  as  a  branch  of  education  ?  It  appears,  there- 
fore, to  me  that  if  a  boy  has  to  choose  between  obtaining  a  certain 
limited  knowledge  of  science  or  a  certain  equally  limited  knowledge  of 
Bome  non-scientific  study,  such  as  the  classics,  he  will  act  wisely  in  choosing^ 
the  former.  If  he  can  acquire  both,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  he  has 
only  time  for  one,  utility  alone,  in  my  opinion,  demands  that  he  should 
choose  science.  Is  the  farmer  more  likely  to  succeed  in  discharging  his 
functions  in  life  by  being  able  to  construe  a  little  Virgil,  or  by  knowing 
Bomething  of  the  laws  of  chemistry  ?  Will  it  more  profit  the  skilled  arti- 
zan  to  be  able  to  string  together  Latin  verses  or  to  know  something  of 
mechanical  laws  ?  But  I  will  not  multiply  examples  of  this  kind.  I  will 
only  draw  your  attention  to  one  more  consideration.  No  one  but  a 
medical  man  can  estimate,  even  imperfectly,  the  amount  of  misery,  disease, 
and  even  vice,  which  depends  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  gross  publio 
ignorance  of  the  commonest  natural  laws,  and  which  might  be  more  or 
less  completely  removed  by  the  general  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge. 
How  many  lives  might  be  preserved  if  mothers  but  knew  the  rudiments 
of  physiology,  or  had  the  faintest  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  animal  body  ?  How  much  suffering  might  be  obviated  if 
there  were  but  any  general  knowledge  of  the  more  important  laws  of 
health  ?  How  many  of  the  ills  to  which  humanity  is  heir  might  be  miti- 
gated or  altogether  abolished  if  sanitary  science  were  but  underetood  by 
those  who  frame  municipal  laws  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  contend  that  the  claims  of  science  as  a 
branch  of  education  stand  as  follows :  —  Aa  regards  discipline,  science 
is  at  least  as  good  an  educational  agency  aa  any  other  branch  of  study, 
and  it  is  unequivocally  better  than  many.  As  regards  culture,  science 
does  not  stand  as  high  as  literature,  but  it  nevertheless  holds  no  despi- 
cable position.  It  confers  a  peculiar  culture,  which,  if  different  in  kind 
to  litei-ary  culture,  and  inferior  in  value,  is,  notwithstanding,  genuine 
and  real.  At  any  rate,  some  knowledge  of  science  is  essentially  bound 
up  in  the  ideas  comprised  by  the  terra  "  educated."  A  man  may  bo 
as  "learned"  as  you  please;  he  is  certainly  not  an  "educated"  man, 
if  he  is  unable  to  state  why  water  boils,  or  why  the  mercury  falls  in  its 
imprisoning  tube  at  the  approach  of  rain.  Lastly,  as  regards  utility, 
science  stands  perhaps  pre-eminently  high,  so  long,  at  any  rate,  as  our 
present  civilization  maintains  itself  unchanged.  There  are,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  departments  of  human  activity  in  wliich  the  knowledge 
of  other  subjects  is  more  important  than  that  of  science.  It  is,  however, 
probably  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  material  benefits  which  would 
accrue  from  the  general  introduction  of  science  into  education.  It  is 
difficult  in  treating  of  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  avoid  — wliatever  conclusion 
one  may  arrive  at — the  censure  meted  out  to  the  saddler  who  openly 
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expressed  liis  belief  that  "  there  was  nothing  like  leather."  I  have  not, 
however,  exposed  mj-self  to  this  censure,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  making 
ray  views  clear.  In  advocating  this  claim  erf  science,  I  by  no  noeans  wish 
to  disparage  other  branches  of  study.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  merely 
tried  to  show  that  the  full  value  of  science  as  an  educational  agent  has 
not  as  yet  been  generally  recognized.  It  is  to  be  remembei'bd,  also, 
that  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  last  comer  who  has  to  assert  himself. 
The  non-scientific  branches  of  study  are  in  possession  of  the  field  and  sit 
serene  in  the  honour  which  is  conferred  by  time  alone.  Science  finds  it 
necessary,  in  its  position  of  a  comparative  stranger,  to  introduce  itself  to 
the  public,  to  divest  itself  of  its  natural  modesty,  and  if  necessary,  to 
I  obtrude  its  claims  with  something  of  self  assertion. 

If  I  have  establi«lied  my  position  that  science  has  high  theoretical  claims 
for  a  recognized  place  in  general  educatir)n,  I  sho  Id,  in  conclusion,  like  to 
eay  a  few  words  upon  the  practical  difficulties  which  attend  the  carrying  out 
of  these  claims  in  actual  life.  Tlie  difficuhies  in  question  are  by  no  means 
confl  .ed  to  Canada,  though  perhaps  more  conspicuous  here  than  in  older 
communities;  and  they  may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads: — 1.  The 
difficult}'  of  obtaining  competent  teachers  ;  2.  The  difficulty  of  teaching 
*ience  practically;  and  3.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  school- 
books  on  scientific  subjects.  In  the  first  place,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
competent  teachers,  though  a  very  serious  one,  may  be  liglitly  passed 
over,  as  its  origin  and  remedy  are  alike  clear.  Science  has  suddenly 
risen  into  importance  in  education,  and  there  has,  therefore,  not  elapsed 
sufficient  time  to  develo.i  a  body  of  teachers  sufficiently  large  and 
sufficiently  informed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  new  era.  In  so  far  aa 
the  evil  arises  from  this  cause,  it  may  safelj'  be  left  alone,  as  it  is  certain 
to  cure  itself  in  the  long  run.  Worse  than  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  place  of  science  in  education  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently,  or  at  all 
generally,  recognized  ;  that  there  is  no  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a 
special  teacher  of  science  in  every  large  school ;  and  that  there  is,  there- 
fore, little  encouragement  for  our  young  men  in  devoting  themselves  to 
the  study  of  science.  This,  however,  is  also  likely  to  cure  itself  in  time; 
and  the  supply  is  certain  ultimately  to  equal  the  demand.  Worst  of 
all  is  the  lameetable  but  undoubted  fact  that  those  who  would  teach 
science  in  many  cases  do  not  recognize  that  the  one  essential  qualification 
of  a  teacher  in  science  is  direct,  personal,  and  practical  acquaintance  witli 
the  facts  to  be  taught.  Book-knowledge  may  do  well  enough  for  some 
branches  of  education,  but  it  is  an  utter  failure  in  science  so  far  as  concerns 
teaching.  And  the  more  elementary  the  scientific  knowledge  to  be  im- 
parted, the  more  urgent  the  necessity  that  the  teacher  should  not  be 
g{)eaking  simply  at  second  linnd.  When  this  fact  is  once  recognized,  wo 
fihall  hear  less  of  tlie  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  science- 
teachers  qualified  for  their  work;  and  it  can  hardly  escape  recognition  in 
any  reform  of  our  higher  institutes  of  learning.  There  is,  therefore, 
reason  to  hope  that  this  first  difficulty,  by  which  the  establishment  of 
science  as  a  branch  of  general  education  is  assailed,  will  be  removed  ia 
the  regular  course  of  events. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  confront  the  difficulty  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  that  science-teaching  is  valueless  unless  conducted  upon 
a  practical  basis,  an'd  that  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  easily  carried  out  in 
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schools.  The  first  part  of  this  proposition  I  shall  not  dilate  upon,  as  all 
scientific  authorities  are  entirely  in  agreement  about  it.  No  one  whose 
opinion  upon  the  subject  is  worth  anythinij  doubts  that  the  value  of 
scientific  teaching  lies  in  its  being  strictly  practical  to  begin  with.  Not 
only  must  the  teacher  be  practically  acquainted  with  his  subject,  but  the 
pupil  must  have  the  faets  of  the  science  presented  to  him  in  a  tangible 
form.  He  must  learn  from  o?y>c/.?.  and  not  merely  from  books;  and  he 
must  be  encouraged  to  collect  his  facts  for  himself.  At  first  sight  it 
appears  very  difficult  to  carr}-  this  out;  and  our  schools,  as  at  present 
constituted,  are  certainly  little  adapted  for  the  development  of  this  idea 
in  practice.  There  is,  "however,  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
this  should  be  so.  The  objects  and  app.iratus  absolutely  essential  for 
teaching  any  given  branch  of  science  are  not  numerous,  and  conld  readily 
be  obtained,  at  little  cost,  by  any  large  school.  As  regards  some  of  the 
sciences,  such  as  Geology,  Natural  History,  or  Botany,  the  objects  neces- 
sary for  practical  teaching  are,  to  a  large  extent,  directly  accessible  to  both 
the  teacher  and  his  pupils.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  large  school 
should  not  acquire  for  itself  a  good  local  museum,  embracing  the  natural 
objects,  organic  and  inorganic,  of  the  surrounding  district.  Such  a 
museum  would  be*  largely  recruited  from  the  collections  made  by  pupils 
themselves,  who  would  tlius  be  stimulated  to  independent  observation, 
and  who  would,  unconsciously  and  without  effort,  acquire  knowledge  which 
could  but  painfully  and  imperfectly  be  gained  from  books.  Such  a  museum, 
also,  would  supply  the  teacher  with  many  of  the  objects  necessary  for  class- 
demonstration  ;  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  would  be  of  considerable 
practical  value  to  the  professional  scientific  observer.  That  this  idea 
is  not  chimerical  has  been  proved  by  the  practice  of  such  well-knowa 
English  schools  as  Rugby  and  Marlborough,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
it  more  or  less  completely  realized  in  this  countr3^  In  the  meanwhile,  I 
can  but  insist  that  the  teaching  of  science  merely  out  of  books,  if  not 
absolutely  injurious  or  worthless,  is  no  fair  test  of  the  value  of  science  as 
an  educational  agent;  whilst  I  do  not  see  any  insuperable  ditficulty  ia 
the  way  of  teaching  at  any  rate  some  of  the  natural  sciences  in  schools  ia 
a  thoroughly  practical  manner. 

I  could  have  wished  to  say  more  upon  this  subject,  but  I  must  conclude 
■with  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the  third  difiiculty  to  which  I  have  alluded 
— the  difficulty,  namely,  of  obtaining  good  tcxtbookson  science — to  which 
I  would  add  a  few  words  on  the  comparative  advantages  presented  by 
the  different  sciences  as  regards  school  teaching.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  jjood  text-books  arises  from  two  cau  es,  one  peculiar  to  our 
educational  system,  the  other  universal  and  confined  to  no  particular 
country.  The  latter  is  simply  the  fact,  that  many  very  unreliable  and 
inaccurate  text-books  of  science  are  in  existence,  owing  to  the  common 
but  most  erroneous  idea  that  anyone  can  write  an  elementary  text-book 
on  any  subject  of  science.  The  truth  is,  that  it  requires  a  profound,  and 
above  all  a  practical,  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  enable  a  writer  to  pro- 
duce a  good  text-book  for  beginners  on  any  branch  of  science.  This  may 
sound  paradoxical,  but  it  is  undeniably  true.  To  put  the  same  truth  in 
auotber  form,  it  requires  less  knowledge  of  a  subject  to  teach  grown-up 
men  than  it  does  to  teach  boys.  Adults  are  much  better  able  to  supply 
any  deficiencies  that  there  may  be  in  the  teaching  for  themselves  than 
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young  people  are,  and  the  latter  require  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
exposition  which  is  never  found  apart  from  extensive  and  profound  know- 
ledf^e.  Everyone  who  haa  been  at  anv  time  engaged  in  the  practical  work 
of  teaching  will  admit  this,  and  I  need  say  no  more  about  it.  The  fact, 
however,  is  not  generally  recognized,  and  hence  two-tidrda  of  the  scientific 
text-books  in  existence  are  entirely  unsuited  for  the  purpose  aimed  at  by 
their  authors. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  choice  of  good  text-bonks  in  science 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  ;  and  it  mav  reasonably  be  doubted  if  the 
existing  machinery  is  sufficient  for  the  discrimination  of  the  few  good 
from  the  many  bad.  The  text-books  to  be  employed  in  the  schools  of 
this  Province  are  selected  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Now,  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  that  body,  the  duties  of 
which  are  very  onerous  ;  but  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  by  which  the  existing  scientific  textbooks  were  chosen,  no 
one  possessed  any  special  practical  acquaintance  with  science,  or  could 
claim  to  be  accepted  anywhere  as  an  authority  on  any  department  of 
Bcientific  investigation.  It  so  happens,  therefore,  that  whilst  science- 
teaching  occupies  a  recognized  place  in  the  school  system  of  this  country, 
there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  the  selection  of  suitable  scientific  school- 
books.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact — indeed  as  an  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  constitution  of  the  Council — the  authorized  text-books  of 
science  are  in  several  instances  of  a  very  inferior  character — a  most 
Bcrious  evil,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  science-teaching  in  schools  is 
almost  exclusively  from  books.  Hence,  also,  the  singular  omission  of 
certain  science-subjects  very  well  adapted  for  school  teaching,  and  the 
introduction  of  others  that  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  natural  science  which  can  be  taught  in  schools, 
chemistry,  probably,  takes  the  first  place,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which 
its  fundamental  facts  can  be  practically  brought  before  the  learner.  The 
amount  of  apparatus  necessary  for  demonstrating  the  more  elementary 
phenomena  and  laws  of  chemistry  is  not  very  large  and  can  readily  be 
obtained  by  any  of  the  larger  schools.  Dealing  also,  as  it  does,  with 
inorganic  or  dead  nature,  it  is  free  from  the  complexity  which  attends  the 
biological  sciences.  For  these  reasons  chemistry  is  perhaps  the  best 
subject  which  can  be  chosen  with  which -to  commence  a  coure  of  scientific 
study;  and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  most  closely  inter- 
woven with  many  departments  of  practical  life.  I  need  only  add  that 
Roscoe's  "  Elementary  Chemistry,"  the  authorized  text-book,  is  written 
by  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  is  everything  that  could  be  desired. 

Botany  can  be  readily  taught  in  schools,  provided  the  instruction  is 
more  or  less  confined  to  the  summer  months,  and  is  of  a  strictly  practical 
nature.  There  is  not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  obtaining  actual  examples 
of  plants  whereupon  to  demonstrate  the  more  important  facts  of  botanical 
science  ;  and  there  is,  tlierefore,  absolutely  no  excuse  for  teaching  this 
Bubject  from  books.  Under  any  circumstances  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
any  benefit  is  gained  by  extending  botanical  instruction  in  schools  beyond 
the  simpler  facts  of  vegetable  organography  and  physiology,  along  with,  if 
possible,  some  acquaintance  with  the  commoner  wild  plants  of  the  country. 
Botany  is  so  overlaid  with  tecimicalities  that  it  does  not  seem  advisable 
to  go  beyond  this.     The  authorized  text-book,  Dr.  Aaa  Grti3''3  "  How 
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Plants  Grow,"  is  nn  undoubtedly  good  boob,  but  Las  several  dieadvantagea. 
The  flora,  which  occupies  one-half  of  the  work,  might  profitably  be  omitted, 
and  the  work  is  not  distinctively  Canadian.  At  present  no  better  text- 
book could  perhaps  be  obtained,  but  I  trust  to  see  ere  long  an  indigenous 
work  on  this  subject  by  some  native  botanist,  which  will  more  fully  meet 
our  wants. 

The  teaching  of  Natural  History  in  schools  is  attended  with  consider- 
able, but,  I  think,  not  insuperable  difficulties.  Biology,  or  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
cau  be  taught  without  much  difficulty,  but  the  teaching  of  systematic 
zoology  is  a  far  harder  matter.  Still,  if  only  the  practical  method  be 
adopted,  zoology  would  prove  a  most  useful  branch  of  school  education. 
If  the  teacher  would  simply  teach  to  his  pupils  the  peculiarities  of  all  the 
common  animals,  domestic  or  wild,  which  he  could  get  hold  of,  much 
would  be  gained.  In  this  way  a  basis  would  be  formed  for  the  prosecution 
of  deeper  and  higher  studies  in  zoology.  The  pupil  should  study  iypet 
instead  of  groups,  and  should  study  these  practically ;  and  there  is  really 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  characteristic  examples  of  the  leading  classes 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  When  once  this  ia  understood,  zoology  can  be 
taught  with  profit,  and  every  large  school  can  readily  accumulate  speci- 
mens of  the  comparatively  few  types  of  animal  life  required  for  this  mode 
of  instruction.  In  the  meantime  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  confine  the  toachinff 
of  zoology  almost  exclusively  to  what  would  commonly  be  understood 
by  the  term  "  Biology."  The  authorized  text-book  of  Natural  History, 
Mr.  Ellis  Davidson's"  Animal  Kingdom,"  is  probably  as  bad  a  work  upoa 
the  subject  as  could  have  been  selected.  It  is  crowded  with  inaccuracies 
and  mis-statements  of  every  sort  and  kind  ;  its  style  is  most  objectionable, 
and  it  exhibits  conclusive  evidence  that  Its  author  has  neither  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  classical  training,  nor  has  even  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  English  composition.  Altogether  it  is  entirely 
unsuited  for  its  ostensible  purpose,  or,  indeed,  for  any  purpose  that 
appears  upon  the  surface. 

Geology  is  a  subject  which  might  advantageously  be  taught  in  schools, 
and  its  omission  is  quite  inexplicable.  It  has  most  important  bearings 
upon  various  departments  of  practical  life  (as,  for  example,  husbandry), 
and  it  can  very  readily  bo  taught  practically,  finding  its  illustrations  in 
every  railway  cutting,  brook-course,  or  mountain  side.  It  has  also  most 
intimate  and  important  relations  with  the  subject  of  Physical  Geography, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the  Geology  of 
the  present.  The  number  and  excellence  of  the  introductory  text-books 
on  this  subject  render  it  invidious  for  me  to  name  any  one  in  particular, 
but  it  is  questionable  if  Professor  Page's  "  Introductory  Text  Book  of 
Geology  "  has  ever  been  surpassed  for  teaching  purposes. 

Physiology,  though  in  many  respects  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
can  only  be  taught  in  connexion  with  Natural  History  ;  and  the  more 
special  departments  of  Human  Physiology  should  only  be  touched  upon 
within  certain  very  definite  limits.  In  any  case,  physiological  teaching  is 
useless,  unless  illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams.  As  regards  text- 
books. Cutter's  "  First  book  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  "  may  be  in 
most  respects  commended  ;  but  the  little  book  entitled  "  Our  Bodies,"  by 
Mr.  Ellia  Davidson,  is  open  to  the  samo  censure  as  the  book  by  that 
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author  on  Natural  Plistory.  It  is  the  production  of  a  writer  who  hag  no 
practical  acquaintance,  and  but  a  very  imperfect  second-luind  knowledge, 
of  his  subject,  and  who  labours  under  Ihe  additional  disadvantage  of  a 
marked  want  of  literary  traininjj. 

As  re<jards  Mechanics,  it  may  be  questioned  if  this  subject  can  bo 
profitably  taught  in  schools,  except  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  models  and 
diagrams,  such  as  ar£  seldom  available.  The  elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  however,  may  be  reasonably  and  advantageously  tautcht  to 
advanced  pupils,  atid  there  is  no  difficully  in  obtaining  suitable  text^jooks 
on  this  subject.  Lastly,  as  regards  Agriculture,  it  is  chiefly  of  importance 
to  note  that  this  subject  is  not  a  Science  at  all,  in  the  strict  and  ))roper 
acceptation  of  the  term.  Agriculture  is  what  is  sometimes,  though 
inappropriately,  termed  an  "  Applied  Science."  II  is  an  "  Art."  In 
other  words,  Scientific  Agriculture  consists  in  the  application  to  hus- 
bandry of  the  sciences  of  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Botany,  and 
Geology.  These  sciences  can,  as  regards  their  elements,  be  taught  with 
profit  in  schools  ;  but  agriculture  can  only  be  learnt  upon  the  farm,  and 
Bhould  find  no  place  in  ordinary  school  education,  nor  indeed  in  any 
cmirse  of  study  which  cannot  be  carried  out  and  enforced  practicall3\ 
Holding  this  view,  as  I  do  very  strongly,  it  seems  unnecessary  that  I 
should  offer  any  opinion  upon  tJie  merits  of  the  authorized  Text-book  of 
Agriculture. 

In  closing  this  imperfect  address,  I  can  merely  thank  you  for  the 
ettention  with  which  vou  have  listened  to  opinions  in  which  you  may 
find  yourselves,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  unable  to  concur.  The  subject  is 
one  upon  which  probably  no  two  men  think  exactly  alike  ;  and  I  am  far 
from  supposing  that  my  own  views  are  altogether  free  from  objection.  I 
have,  however,  felt  it  my  duty  to  express  my  views  upon  this  important 
Bubject  with  perfect  candour,"it  being  better  not  to  speak  at  all  on  such 
questions  than  not  to  speak  freely  and  unreservedly.  I  can  simply  hope 
that  if  we  should  differ,  we  may  "  agree  to  differ  "  without  any  diminution 
of  mutual  respect. 
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BY   PROFESSOR   GOLDV.'IN  SMITH. 

"  Among  the  various  topics  connected  with  Education  which  might  be 
brought  before  a  meeting  of  teachers,  I  have  chosen  as  one  deserving  of 
special  attention,  'The  Moral  Element  in  Common  School  Education,"— I 
mean  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  character  as  distinguished  by  its  effect 
upon  intellect. 

The  circumstances  of  our  age  are  such  that,  if  our  education  is  common, 
it  cannot  be  religious.  For  my  part,  I  think  this  a  misfortune.  Not  that 
I  think  much  is  to  be  gained  by  teaching  children,  or  anybody  else  for 
that  matter,  mere  dogmas  and  formularies';  but  I  think  it  is  a  misfortune 
that  we  should  not  be  able  to  introduce  into  the  common  education  of  the 
young  whatever  is  highest  and  deepest  in  our  motives  to  right  conduct, " 
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and  to  the  formation  of  a  virtuoug  character.  But  so  it  is.  This  is  r 
p-eriod  of  rdigious  division  and  decomposition ;  of  splitting^  up  into  sects, 
or  of  total  eclipse  of  faith.  The  only  great  mass  which  remains  united  is 
manifestly  held  together  by  tradition  and  authority;  whenever  it  is 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  free  knowledge  or  free  discussion,  it  gives  way 
like  the  rest.  So  universally  is  this  the  case  that  some  begin  to  say  that 
the  end  of  the  theological  period  of  history  is  come  ;  that  religion  is  about 
to  give  way  finally  to  science  as  the  guide  of  life;  and  that  spiritual 
motives  will  be  finally  superseded  by  motives  having  no  relation  to  any- 
thing but  the  good  or  ill  of  this  present  world.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  of  that  opinion.  I  believe  that  the  '  Sun  of  Righteousness,'  though 
now  hidden  from  many  by  a  cloud  raised  mainly  by  Byzantine  and 
medifeval  exhalation,  will  shine  bright  again  upon  the  eye  of  the  soul — 
that  the  great  vital  truths  of  religion  will  become  clear  again,  clearer  than 
they  have  ever  been  before,  and  that  we  shall  see  more  dist  nctly  than 
ever  the  reality  and  the  paramount  importance  of  the  spiritual  life.  But 
in  the  meantime  we  are  divided  and  uncertain,  and  a  religious  education 
common  to  all  is  out  of  the  question.  Separate  schools  we  might  of 
course  have  for  every  sect  or  shade  of  opinion.  But  to  say  nothingof  the 
ruinous  waste  of  resources,  the  separate  schools  are  morally,  1  am  per- 
suaded, no  better  than  the  rest.  The  dogma  which  these  schools  teach 
is  morally  ineffective.  It  is  before  us  and  not  behind  us  that  the  land  of 
promise  lies.  Clouds  may  surround  the  dawn  of  the  da}'  of  science ;  but 
the  moonlight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however  romantic,  will  guide  our  feet 
no  more.  I  have  seen  that  way  tried  at  Oxford  by  intellects  as  powerful 
and  natures  as  high  as  are  ever  likely  to  surrender  themselves  to  imagi- 
nation and  tradition  ;  and  failure,  signal  and  decisive,  was  the  result. 
Nor  do  I  attach  much  value  to  any  slight  or  furtive  recognition  of  religion 
in  the  way  of  a  deodorized  prayer  or  Scripture  reading.  It  seems  to  me 
better  to  say  at  once  the  school  is  secular,  and  does  not  presume  to 
meddle  with  things  to  which  it  cannot  do  justice.  The  supreme  value  of 
all  that  which  concerns  our  spiritual  life  we  may  teach;  and  we  inculcate 
the  habits  which  lead  to  such  truth — openness  of  mind,  candour,  sincerity, 
respect  for  honest  inquiry  and  for  its  results.  We  may  make  the  child 
feel  that  life  is  a  serious  thing.  Religion  itself  we  must  let  alone,  and 
leave  to  home  and  to  the  pastor.  But  there  may  still  be  in  our  education 
a  valuable  moral  element,  both  in  the  way  of  teaching  and  of  influence; 
and  it  is  useful  to  review  this  element,  to  see  Avhether  we  are  making  the 
"nost  of  it,  and  whether  it  is  well  adapted  to  our  circumstances  and 
alculated  to  check  the  special  evils  of  the  particular  state  of  society  in 
vhich  we  live. 

First  of  all,  however,  a  word  must  be  said  upon  the  good  old  text  about 
the  silk  purse  and  the  sow's  ear,  Before  you  undertake  to  estimate  the 
work  or  to  blame  the  shortcomings  of  any  set  of  teachers,  or  of  any  edu- 
cational sj-s^em,  j-ou  must  ask  with  what  sort  of  pupils  the  teacher  or  the 
system  has  to  deal.  To  use  a  homely  metaphor,  if,  when  we  have  done 
our  best,  the  potato  is  not  peeled  very  clean,  the  fault  may  lie  wholly  in 
the  peeler,  but  it  may  lie  partly  in  the  potato.  When  fond  parents  find 
fault  v.ith  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  teacher,  the\'  should  consider — 
if  it  is  possible  for  paternal  and  maternal  love  to  consider — what  sort  of 
raw  material  they  sent  him.     If  a  child  were  sent  with  a  crooked  spine, 
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teachers  would  hardly  be  expected  to  set  it  straight.  And  when  a  child 
is  sent  with  a  temper  spoiled,  and  a  brain  clouded  through  the  injury 
done  to  its  stomach  by  cramming  it,  or  allowing  it  to  cram  itself  with  all 
kinds  of  trash,  can  it  be  expected  that  these  effects  of  physical  maltreat- 
ment will  be  cancelled,  that  the  soured  temper  will  be  restored  to  sweet- 
ness, or  the  clouded  brain  cleared  by  any  skill  in  teaching,  or  by  any 
Bystera  of  education  you  can  desire  ?  If  such  a  child  learns  anything,  and 
is  trained  to  any  sort  of  decency  in  behaviour,  is  it  not  as  much  as 
the  parent  can  expect  ?  The  Governor-General  was  reported  the  other 
day  to  have  made  some  remarks  on  the  fractiousness  and  rudeness  of  the 
American  childrtn  you  meet  on  the  cars  and  steamboats.  The  travelling 
American  is  not  the  best  specimen;  and  when  you  come  to  live  in  American 
homes,  you  will  find  many  of  them  as  well  governed  as  any  you  see  else- 
where. Still,  the  general  unruliness  of  children  in  the  States  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  as  the  social  conditions  are  pretty  much  the 
same,  I  suppose  we  are  not  safe  against  the  contagion  here.  It  is  the 
excess  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  their  raw  democracies  which  extends 
to  the  household,  and  prevents  the  due  exercise  of  authority  there. 
Added  to  this  is  the  premature  mannishness  produced  among  the  boys 
in  these  growing  commercial  countries  by  the  prospect  of  early  inde- 
pendence. Early  independence  is  a  great  thing  in  itself,  but  the  effects 
on  domestic  relations  and  j^rivate  character  are  not  always  pleasant.  I 
have  seen  a  whole  party  of  schoolboys,  mere  children,  waiting  for  a  street- 
car, go  into  a  neighbouring  tavern  to  get  their  nips,  and  you  find  cigars 
in  the  mouths  of  mannikins  not  much  bigger  than  a  monkey.  The  nippers 
and  smokers,  when  at  home,  are  probably  not  remarkable  for  paying 
respect  to  grey  hairs.  Here,  again,  it  is  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
that  the  school  can  be  expected  to  contend  against  the  general  bent  and 
bias  of  society.  We  must  look  mainly  to  other  influences,  which,  as  things 
settle  down  in  these  new  communities,  will  probably  come  into  play.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  among  other  things,  that  some  day  Government  itself,  the 
centre  and  pattern  of  all  authority,  will  become  again  an  object  of  rever- 
ence and  a  source  of  reverential  feeling,  though  without  ceasing  to  be 
based  upon  the  national  will.  While  it  is  a  partizan  fight,  and  a  domi- 
nation of  such  persons  as  nature  selects  by  that  mode  of  struggle  for 
political  existence,  the  evil  influence  will  be  felt  in  all  our  relations  and 
in  every  home.  The  direct  moral  influence  of  learning  to  read  and  write 
has  perhaps  been  overstated.  Statistics  are  produced  to  show  that  the 
majority  of  criminals  are  ignorant.  But  is  their  crime  the  consequence  of 
their  ignorance,  or  are  both  the  consequences  of  their  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  gutter  ?  Besides,  when  I  was  a  member  of  a  Popular  Education 
Commission  in  England,  it  came  under  my  notice  that  these  statistics 
were  vitiated  by  another  unsuspected  circumstance — a  strange  tendency  on 
the  part  of  criminals  to  conceal  the  fact  of  their  having  received  education. 
Perhaps  they  thought  it  might  be  deemed  an  aggravation  of  their  case ; 
at  all  events,  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol  found  that  prisoners  set  down  aa 
unable  to  read  or  write  could  really  do  both.  That  ability  to  read  and 
write  may  be  used  for  very  objectionable  purposes  we  have,  unfortunately, 
proof  enough.  Education  gives  a  man  larger  powers,  which  may  be  used 
for  good  or  evil.  It  opens  new  avenues  to  his  mind  through  which  good 
or  evil  influences  may  fiud  their  way.     There  ia  happily,  however,  no 
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doubt  on  which  side  practically  the  balance  lies.     A  comparison  of  tha 
educated  with  the  uneducated  nations  demonstrates  that  in  the  gross 
education  leads  to  virtue.      Perhaps  there  is  no  nation  in  which  tha 
distinction  between  intelligence  and  morality  is  more  marked  than  among 
our  neighbours  to  the  South ;  yet  no   one  can  have  lived  among  tha 
Americans   without  being   convinced  that  their   intelligence  is  on  tha 
whole  a  moral  force.     Most  direct,  and  probably  most  effective,  among 
the  moral  elements  of  the  system  is  the  discipline  of  the  school.     It  is  of 
especial  importance  in  a  country  like  ours,  where,  as  I  have  said,  authority 
and  respect  for  authority  are  impaired  by  the  excess  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  but  yet  unchecked  by  political  experience,  and  still  in  a  state  of 
violent    motion   against    the  well-remembered  evils    of  despotism  and 
privilege  in  the  Old  World.     It  is  needless  to  tell  you,  who  know  so  well, 
in  what  a  good  discipline  consists.     Reasonable  laws,  such  as  the  child,, 
as  its  intelligence  opens,  may  clearly  see  to  be  for  its  good,  inflexibly 
enforced,  or  relaxed  only  for  reasons  as  strong  as  those  for  which  they 
were  made.     Nothing  needless  and  vexatious  either  in  the  way  of  rules 
or  interference.    Gentle  admonition  when  an  offence  is  not  wilful — reproof 
when   necessary,   but  measured   and    appropriate   to   the   offence.      In 
the  last  resort  punishment,  not  inflicted  in  anger,  but  so  inflicted  that 
the  culprit  shall  fear  to  offend  again.     Such  are  the  well-known  and 
commonplace  elements  of  a  good  discipline  in  schools  or  elsewhere.     It  is 
well  to  remember  that  reproof  as  well  as  punishment  may  be  made 
ineflective,  and  worse  than  ineffective — it  may  be  made  the  means  of 
deadening  a  child's  moral  sensibility  by  indiscriminate  use.     If  we  would 
have  a  child  mind  what  we  say,  we  must  let  him  see  that  we  mind  what 
we  say  ourselves.     In  children  obedience  is  a  virtue,  and  a  habit  which 
it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  ;  yet  so  far  as  their  understanding  goes,  it  la 
well  to  let  them  know  the  reasons  for  the  laws  they  obey,  especially  in  a 
country  where  they  are  lawmakers  in  posse  themselves.     They  will  thu3 
see  that  punishment  in  case  of  breach  of  the  law  is  necessary,  and  brought 
on  by  their  own  act.     Perhaps  an  hour  or  two  in  the  course  of  each 
school  year  might  be  well  employed  in  explaining  to  the  school  the 
reasons  of  the  discipline  they  are  under.     A  system  of  school  discipline 
based    on   these  obvious  principles,  and   administered  with  steadiness, 
may  produce  a  good  and  lasting  effect  on  the  character  of  our  young 
democracy. 

It  is  now  an  axiom  that  as  much  of  kindness  and  even  of  affectionatenesa 
should  be  infused  into  the  system  as  possible,  and  that  the  child  should 
be  allowed  to  feel  as  little  difference  as  possible  between  school  and  home. 
Perhaps  in  many  cases  already,  if  the  child  feels  a  difference,  it  is  not  to 
the  advantage  of  home.  But  still  school,  compared  with  home,  must  be 
a  place  of  discipline ;  it  cannot  be  all  sweetness  and  pic-nics.  Men  in  after 
life  do  not  work  for  love  of  labour,  but  under  the  pressure  of  need ;  and 
I  am  afraid  children  will  never  learn  their  lessons  entirely  from  love 
of  learning.  Tlie  idle  will  need  the  spur,  and  the  unruly  will  need  tha 
rein.  It  will  be  well  if  spur  and  rein  can  be  so  applied  as  to  improve 
the  character  instead  of  injuring  it,  as  they  did  in  the  old  flogging  times. 
■  Of  the  prize  system,  so  much  discussed,  this  perhaps  may  be  said  that, 
as  the  world  now  goes,  competition  is  the  law  of  after  life  ;  and  compe- 
tition at  school  may  at  least  be  fair,  which  that  of  after  life  is  often  far 
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from  being.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  truth  in  the  objectiona 
urged  in  a  poetic  form  by  Cowper  against  the  use  of  emulation  as  a 
stimulus: 

'  Boys  once  on  fire  with  that  contentious  zeal 
Feel  all  the  rage  that  female  rivals  feel ; 
The  prize  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes 
Kor  brighter  loom  in  them  the  scholar's  prize. 
The  spirit  of  that  comiietition  burns 
With  all  varieties  of  ills  by  turns  ; 
Each  vainly  magnifies  his  own  success, 
Eesents  his  fellow's,  wishes  it  were  less. 
Exults  in  his  miscarriage  if  he  fail, 
Deems  his  reward  too  great  if  he  prevail, 
And  labours  to  surpass  him  day  and  night. 
Less  for  improvement  than  to  tickle  spite. 
The  spur  is  powerful,  and  I  grant  its  force  ; 
It  pricks  the  genius  forward  in  its  course, 
Allows  short  time  for  play,  and  none  for  sloth. 
And,  felt  alike  by  each,  advances  both  ; 
But  judge  when  so  much  evil  intervenes, 
The  end,  though  plausible,  not  worth  the  means.* 

On  the  whole,  I  would  submit  that  the  principle  of  rewards  given  to 
all  who  come  up  to  a  certain  standard,  is  better  than  that  of  prizes  given 
by  competition,  and  if  the  stimulus  afforded  by  it  is  not  equally  powerful, 
I  believe  it  is  powerful  enough. 

I  put  the  moral  influence  of  the  system  before  that  of  the  character  of 
the  individual  teacher,  because  I  believe  that  in  a  general  way  more  is  to 
be  hoped  from  system  in  all  its  departments  than  from  the  individual. 
The  ideal  teacher — the  teacher  who  is  painted  in  all  essays  on  education, 
and  whom  school  trustees  and  parents  expect  to  get — may  be  defined  as 
an  archangel  at  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  But  even  the  more  atta^n- 
abIe-«?cceHence7tKe"ex'ceIIence""onhe  malTwho  has  a  special  genius  for 
education,  is  as  rare  as  any  other  kind  of  excellence.  Among  all  the 
eminent  and  highly  paid  teachers  I  have  known,  I  think  I  could  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  those  who  had  a  special  genius  for  their  calling. 
There  is  no  use  in  laying  on  ourselves,  or  on  others,  burdens  of  expecta- 
tion and  responsibility  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  We  only  discourage 
ourselves  from  doing  that  which  is  really  within  our  power.  The  most 
that  can  be  expected  of  an  ordinary  teacher  is  that  a  good  system  being 
given,  he  or  she  shall  faithfully  carry  it  into  effect.  For  this  it  will 
Bufiice  to  have,  in  addition  to  common  sense,  diligence,  punctuallity, 
ordinary  good  tempei,  and  ordinary  self-control,  without  the  magnetism 
and  electriqity  which  we  are  sometimes  told  it  is  almost  criminal  in  a 
school  teacher  to  be  without,  though  magnetism  and  electricity  are  not 
often  found  in  parents  or  trustees.  With  the  qualities  I  have  named  and 
a  tolerable  system,  a  teacher  may  be  sure  that  he  is  improving  the 
character  as  well  as  informing  the  minds  of  children,  and  doing  a  good 
jvork  in  both  ways  for  the  commonwealth,  though  he  may  not  be  a  village 
Arnold.  The  very  numbers  would  render  it  impossible  for  a  public 
school  teecher  to  be  a  moral  missionary  to  each  child 

The  moral  jparts  of  the  teaching  are  moral  science,  social  science  and 

history.     PhysicgJ  ccience  has  a  moral  aspect,  as  it  impresses  on  us  the 

necessity  and  duty  of  cocformity  to  the  physical  laws  of  our  being;  but  this 

.  idea,  though  its  influence  is  the  adult  world  is  daily  growing,  hardly  yet 

penetrates  Jbe  mind  pf  a  cl^ild. 
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The  modicum  of  moral  science  communicable  to  children  is  not  perhaps 
yet  very  potent.  A  child  knows  what  it  is  to  be  good  ;  the  great  thing 
is  to  make  him  desire  to  be  good.  And  this  is  to  be  done,  not  so  much 
by  analyzing  goodness  for  him  as  by  presenting  to  him  its  image  in  a  way 
to  make  it  the  object  of  his  affection.  This  may  be  done  either  by  history 
and  biography  or  by  fiction. 

It  is  time  that  our  school  histories  should  be  written  on  some  definite 
principle,  and  with  some  definite  object ;  for  at  present  they  are  written 
for  the  most  part  without  either.  Yet  their  character  is  not  without 
importance.  I  doubt  whether  a  more  active  or  a  more  virulent  poison 
was  ever  infused  into  the  veins  of  a  nation  than  that  which  is  infused  into 
the  American  nation  by  such  school  histories  as  are  used  in  the  United 
States.  What  can  be  expected  if  people  are  fed  through  their  childhood 
on  such  stimulants  of  national  vanity  and  malignity  ?  But  our  common 
school  histories,  though  not  positively  noxious  like  the  American,  are 
generally  poor  stuff.  If  they  are  not  poison  they  are  sawdust — dry 
epitomes  with  mechanical  duties  devoid  alike  of  power  and  of  nourish- 
ment. It  would  be  almost  better  that  children,  instead  cf  being  thus 
repelled  from  the  subject,  should  pick  np  their  notions  of  history  as  they 
can.  There  may  be  said  to  be  two  elements  in  history — the  philosophical 
and  ethical.  The  philosophy  of  history  is  hardly  yet  in  a  condition  to 
be  presented  to  the  young,  but  of  the  ethical  part  more  might  be  made 
by  simple  and  vivid  descriptions  of  great  characters  and  great  events, 
such  as  would  fix  them  in  the  imagination  and  touch  the  heart.  History 
thus  taught  would  be  no  ineffective  school  of  public  virtue,  especially  of  the 
love  of  our  country,  which  is  specially  needed  to  correct  the  somewhat 
selfish  and  self-isolating  tendencies  of  our  race,  and  which  we  may  cultivate 
in  its  good  and  moral  side  without  running  into  the  extravagance  of  Ameri- 
cans. Examples  of  private  virtue  will  be  furnished  by  biography,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  well-written  lives — such  as  that  model  of  biography, '  Southey's 
Life  of  Nelsoa' — make  a  real  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
young.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  speak  of  fiction.  Charles  Kingsley  said 
the  other  day  that  he  would  as  soon  think  f  eating  a  dead  dog  as  of 
reading  a  sensation  novel.  The  amount  of  dead  dogs  people  are  daily 
eating  is  beginning  to  tell,  depend  upon  it,  on  the  mental  habits  of  the 
eaters.  ^  But  good  tales  are,  and  always  have  been,  powerful  instruments 
of  moral  education,  both  for  children  and  for  adults.  I  mean  by  a  good 
tale  not  a  goody  tale,  rewarding  precocious  virtue  with  plum-pudding,  but 
those  which  present  moral  beauty  in  a  winning  way,  and  enlist  the  child's 
heart  on  the  side  of  right.  Few  literary  men  have  rendered  greater 
service  to  this  generatioa  than  Hans  Andersen.  J  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if,  instead  of  the  dry  reading  to  which  children  are  condemned  in  read- 
ing books,  it  were  possible  to  introduce  a  few  good  short  tales,  something 
might  be  done  towards  giving  a  right  direction  to  their  sympathies  and 
tastes. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  day  is  approaching  when  Social  and 
Economical  Science  will  be  made  available  for  educational  purposes  in  a 
way  that  will  liave  a  good  effect  on  national  character.  I  do  not  mean 
dry  political  economy,  or  the  things  that  are  discussed  by  Social  Science 
Associations.  I  mean  the  great  laws  of  our  social  and  economical  being. 
The  one  great  lesson  now  taught  our  pupils  from  childhood  upwards  is  to 
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rise  in  life.  It  is  not  only  the  prize  system  that  fosters  this  notion  in  our 
young  citizens  ;  it  is  instilled  into  them  at  every  pore.  To  clamber  over 
the  heads  of  our  fellows  is  the  only  way  to  respectability  and  happiness ; 
to  exist  contented  and  do  j'our  duty  in  the  station  of  life  to  which  you 
are  called  is  degradation  and  misery.  Thus  education,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  becomes  a  preaching  of  universal  discontent.  Hardly  a 
farmer's  child  there  is  willing  to  remain  quietly  on  the  farm.  It  would  be 
injurious  to  the  commonwealth  as  well  as  to  the  individual  to  check 
honest  ambition,  whether  commercial  or  of  any  other  kind.  But  the 
number  of  those  who  can  really  rise  must  be  small.  The  great  majority 
EQust,  after  all,  look  for  their  happiness  in  the  sphere  in  which  they  are 
born.  They  must  find  their  dignity  and  their  comfort  in  their  position  as 
members  of  humanity,  and  as  fellow-workers  in  a  work  the  lowest  pai't  of 
which  is  as  necessary  as  the  highest,  or  rather  in  which  there  is  no  lowest 
or  highest,  but  all  the  parts  and  all  the  workers  are  really  equal,  and  the 
■wages  of  all  who  do  their  appointed  work  will  be  the  same  in  the  end. 
This  is  the  lesson  which  social  science  and  jiolitical  economy,  rightly 
studied,  are  calculated  to  teach.  They  show  our  relations  to  eacli  other, 
our  dependence  on  each  othar,  and  the  equality  of  all,  except  idlers,  in  the 
social  and  industrial  frame.  A  calming  hand  might  thus  be  laid  upon 
the  feverish  ambition  and  cupidity  which,  amidst  the  exciting  influences 
of  a  new  commercial  (iountry,  threaten  alike  the  virtue  and  the  happiness 
of  society. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  effects  of  drill  and  of  regular  and  rythmical 
movements  which  have  a  certain  influence  on  character,  or  on  tliose  of 
decorations,  pictures,  and  so  forth,  which  give  eff"ect  to  character  through 
the  taste.  But  I  would  say  one  earnest  word  in  favour  of  music,  all  the 
more  as  it  was  unhappily  not  taught  in  English  boys'  schools  when  I  was 
a  boy.  Surely  it  is  an  influence  greatly  needed  by  human  nature 
everywhere,  and  above  all  in  those  restless,  eager,  hard  gold-digging 
communities  in  the  New  World.  That  the  love  of  music  need  not  inter- 
fere with  practical  energy,  the  land  of  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke  is  a  proof. 
It  conduces  to  domesticity,  and  it  may  supply  one-antidote  to  that  most 
fatal  of  all  the  plagues  that  have  ever  ravaged  humanity — the  growing 
passion  for  strong  drink. 

There  is  no  use  in  pitching  anything  too  high.  The  first  duty  o^a  school 
must  be  to  teach  the  elementary  snbjects  which  it  purposes  to  teach,  and 
by  its  results  of  that  kind  the  school  must  be  mainly  judged.  But  the 
moral  efl"ects  are  not  to  be  left  out  of  sight.  We  must  remember,  and  in 
times  like  these  it  behoves  us  especially  to  remember,  that  we  are  training 
Dot  only  the  trader  or  the  mechanic,  but  the  Canadian  and  the  man." 
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In  the  last  report  of  our  Chief  Superintendent  we  are  told  there  are 
S8,000  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  in  our  own  Province 
who  do  not  attend  school;  and  of  this  number  there  are  12,000  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve,  which  are  the  limits  fixed  by  the  late 
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School  Act  for  compulsory  attendance.  Amongst  these  children  may  be 
found  many  who  lack  natural  guardians,  many  whose  guardians  are 
indifferent  or  "wilfully  opposed  to  their  correct  training,  while  others 
again  have  guardians  whose  intentions  are  good,  but  who  lack  the  power 
of  exercising  a  wholesome  control  over  them,  and  allow  them  to  drift, 
if  they  do  not  drive  them,  into  vicious  courses.  No  doubt  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  uneducated  classes  grow  up,  despite  their  disadvantages,  to 
lead  honest  and  useful  lives,  as  indeed  is  shewn  by  the  large  number  who 
have  still  to  "sign"  their  names  by  the  simple  cross,  but  our  police 
Btatistics  show  what  a  vast  proportion  goes  to  swell  the  ranks  of  our 
criminal  population.  A  majority  of  our  criminals  have  had  little  or  no 
educ  tion,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  been  brought  up  to  no  indus- 
trial employment,  so  that  vice  walks  hand  in  hand  with  ignorance  and 
idleness.  But  it  is  by  slow  gradations  that  criminals  are  formed. 
Uncared-for  children,  when  allowed  to  roam 

"  lu  unrestramed.  pleasure  free," 

Boon  adapt  themselves,  in  the  absence  of  either  education  or  employment, 
to  the  habits  of  their  vicious  companions  of  the  streets  and  highways. 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  sucli  hideous  mien, 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

It  would  be  vastly  more  profitable  for  the  State  if  these  children  were 
taken  charge  of,  and  by  appropriate  industrial  training  enabled  to  grow 
up  as  useful  plants,  rather  than  allowed  to  infest  society  as  noxious 
weeds.  Hitherto,  however,  the  State  has  acted  upon  the  principle  that 
cure  is  better  than  prevention,  and  allowed  our  dangerous  classes  to  fall 
into  her  hands  as  criminals  before  recognizing  any  duty  to  them  as 
children  of  the  State.  They  are  then  subjected  to  a  course  of  prison 
discipline,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  according  to  the  offences  com- 
mitted— the  shorter  the  better  so  far  as  our  younger  criminals  are 
concerned,  for  from  the  absence  of  classification,  of  correct  discipline,  of 
checks  to  communicat  on,  of  useful  employment,  the  liberated  prisoner, 
instead  of  being  like  the  man  wlio  sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  "  clothed  and  in  hia 
right  mind,"  is  more  likely  to  resemble  the  proselyte  of  the  Pharisees — 
made  two-fold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  he  was  before.  That  our 
present  prison  system  not  only  causes  no  reformation  in  the  culprit  but 
does  not  even  prevent  crime,  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  Prison 
Inspector,  that  one-third  of  the  gross  commitments  are  re-commitals. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  new  Central  Prison  will  accomplish  all  that 
is  promised  for  it  in  effecting  a  reformation  in  our  convict  class  ;  or  at  all 
events,  that  it  will  enforce  profitable  aad  continuous  labour  on  its  inmates, 
so  as  to  convert  them,  while  within  its  walls  a ,  least,  into  workers  instead 
of  drones. 

I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  prisoners  in  our 
gaols,  and  this  trouble  has  been  increased  by  gross  and  unaccountable 
errors  in  the  last  report  of  the  Prison  luspector ;  for  example,  the  average 
cost  per  prisoner  on  entire  gaol  expenditure  for  the  county  prisons  is  put 
down  at  §15  40  for  1871-2,  Wiiile  the  data  show  that  it  should  be  S28  26. 
This,  divided  by  the  average  number  of  days  for  which  each  prisoner  was 
committed,  gives  §1  06  per  head  per  day,  or  $7  42  per  week,  as  the  cost 
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of  maiatenance.  And  this  is  but  an  item  of  the  expense  that  criminals 
cause;  no  account  is  taken  of  police  expenditure,  of  the  cost  of  our  law 
courts,  (fee.  On  the  whole,  the  State  pays  a  pjood  round  sum  for  "restraining 
this  class  from  preying  upon  society  or  disturbing  its  peace.  As  it  is 
largely  recruited  from  vagrant  and  neglected  children,  it  is  worth  while 
seriously  to  inquire  into  the  best  method  of  preventing  them  from 
swelling  its  ranks.  Compulsory  attendance  at  school  will  not  do  it ;  for 
during  the  eighteen  hours  they  are  out  of  school,  what  can  deter  them 
from  returning  to  their  vicious  associations  of  the  street  ?  Then  there 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  providing  pr  iper  food  and  clothing  to  be  over- 
come, beside  the  objection  of  parents  to  have  their  children  associate 
with  such  questionable  companions.  In  fact  the  only  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  these  children  is  by  placing  them  in  an  Industrial  School, 
where  they  will  be  completely  isolated  from  their  previous  evil  sur- 
roundings, vvill  be  taught  habits  of  cleanlin  ss  and  order;  be  subjected  to 
strict  though  kindly  discipline;  receive  a  fair  amount  of  mental  training; 
and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  be  taught  habits  of  industry,  by  being 
instructed  iu  so  ue  skilled  employment  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to 
earn  an  honest  and  useful  livelihood. 

This  plan  has  been  tried  with  the  best  results  in  the  States.  Owing 
to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  B.  McMurrich,  a  member  of  our  City  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  have  been  enabled  to  consult  the  reports  of  various  institu- 
tions of  this  kind,  and  I  find  that  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those 
who  left  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Schools  are  reported  by  the  visiting 
agent  as  doing  well;  his  special  duty  being  to  keep  track  of  scholars 
after  they  leave  the  school.  In  England  and  in  Philadelphia  over  two- 
thirds  are  reported  as  doing  well  after  they  leave  sc'iool.  Tlie  inmates 
of  the  New  York  Schools  are  committed  by  magistrates  for  petty 
offences ;  those  in  the  Massachusetts  Schools  are  of  the  same  class,  toge- 
ther with  habitual  truants;  while  in  Philadelphia  some  are  committed  as 
agrants,v  some  for  petty  offences,  and  about  one-third  are  com  nitted 
upon  the  representation  of  parents  or  guardians  that  they  are  unable  to 
manage  them.  The  average  age  of  the  inmates  varies  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen years ;  the  length  of  time  they  stay  in  also  varies  according  to  their 
fitness  to  be  dismissed.  Most  of  the  institutions  are  conducted  on  non- 
sectarian  principles ;  and  besides  imparting  to  the  children  the  rudiments 
of  education,  they  give  them  a  knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  the  chief 
for  boys  being  shoe-making,  brush  or  broom  making,  chair  seating,  black- 
smithing,  tailoring  and  farming;  for  girls,  the  various  domestic  employ, 
ments,  and  sewing.  Parents  and  guardians  lose  all  control  of  their 
children  when  they  are  placed  in  these  establishments,  that  being  vested 
in  the  authorities  of  the  school.  None  of  these  institutions  are  self- 
supporting,  but  the  following  table  will  show  how  much  the  expenses 
are  decreased  by  the  labour  of  the  inmates:— 


Actual  Cost  per  pupil 
per  week. 

"Western  House  of  Refuge,  Rochester $2  (30 

New  York  House  of  Refusje 2  21 

Philadelpliia  House  of  Reftige   2  47 

Massachusetts  State  Establishments  3  00 


Decreased  by 

Labour  to 

$1  95 

1  24 

1  45 

Not  given. 


Thus,  at  an  average  cost  of  say  $1  55  per  week,  a  large  number  of  boys 
and  girls  are  rescued  from  a  life  of  ignorance,  idleness,  poverty  and 
crime,  and  made  useful  members  of  society. 
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We  have  no  institution  in  Ontario  corresponding  to  those  in  the  States, 
the  Reformatory  at  Penetanguishene  being,  as  the  Prison  Inspector  depre- 
catingly  says,  essentially  a  prison  and  not  a  school. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  late  School  Act  there  have  been  very  few 
serious  attempts  made  by  Boards  throughout  the  country  to  carry  out 
the  compulsory  clause,  which  in  itself  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  compulsion.  Compulsory  attendance 
should  be  extended  to  the  whole  year  in  cities  and  towns,  and  for 
children  up  to  ten  years  of  age  in  the  country.  Even  with  this  improve- 
ment few  Boards  would  be  found  prepared  to  incur  the  expenditure  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  School,  which  would  be  inevitably 
required  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  clause.  Yet  where  all  are  taxed 
for  general  education,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  all  aro 
educated.  This  can  only  be  done,  as  matters  at  present  stand,  by  the 
Government  takin  r  the  initiative,  and  establishing  a  Model  Industrial 
School  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge, 
open  to  children  from  all  parts  of  the  Province.  If  necessary,  let  a 
certain  rate  per  week  be  charged,  as  in  Massachusetts,  upon  all  munici- 
palities that  send  children  to  the  school,  and  let  these  be  empowered  to 
collect  the  same  from  the  parent.  Let  each  School  Board  be  held  strictly 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  compulsory  clause.  One  large  school 
could  be  worked  with  much  less  expense  than  numerous  small  ones,  and 
there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  organization  and  classification. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
comes  more  within  the  province  of  the  Government  than  that  of  an 
asylum  for  drunkards  or  for  idiots :  it  is  quite  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  attend  to  the  training  of  neglected  children  as  it  is  to 
establish  institutions  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  We  feel  the  necessity 
for  such  a  school  in  Toronto,  and  our  Board  of  Trustees  some  time  ago 
sent  a  deputation  of  its  members  to  the  United  States  to  collect  informa- 
tion preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  School  here.  The 
deputation  brought  back  much  valuable  knowledge,  some  of  which  I 
have  been  enabled  to  lay  before  you.  One  of  the  first  results  of  their 
action  was  the  appointment  of  a  Truant  Officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  absentees  a:id  those  habitually  late,  and  to  explain  the  law  under 
which  he  acts  to  the  parents  of  such.  So  far  he  has  been  successful ;  and 
I  have  not  heard  of  one  case  in  which  a  parent  showed  any  disposition 
to  either  evade  or  defy  the  law.  But  there  his  usefulness  stops.  If  he 
tries  to  enforce  the  lawin  any  refractory  case  there  are  numerous  loop- 
holes to  escape,  and  there  is  no  institution  to  which  he  could  have 
vagrant  children  or  habitual  truants  committed.  Many  of  the  vagrant 
children  too  are  Roman  Catholics,  over  whom  he  has  no  jurisdiction. 
He  has  found  many  parents  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the  same  privilege 
as  those  in  Philadelphia,  of  entrusting  children  whom  they  are  unable  to 
manage  to  the  care  of  an  institution  which  would  assume  the  duties  of 
a  parent,  and  they  would  willingly  pay  a  reasonable  fee  for  this. 

The  existence  of  so  many  uneducated  children  in  our  midst  is  a  blot 
on  our  educational  system  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  wiped  out ; 
and  the  man  who  succeeds  in  doing  this,  whether  by  the  establishment 
of  such  Industrial  Schools  as  are  here  recommended,  or  other  efficient 
means,  will  deserve  as  well  of  his  country  as  the  founder  of  the  Public 
School  system  Itself. 
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BY  JAMES   TURNBULL,    B.A.,    HEAD   MASTER   OF   THE    HIGH    SCHOOL,    CLINTON. 

"in  introducinsf  the  subject  of  Township  Boards  versus  School  Section 
Boards,  it  would  be  unjust  to  ignore  the  benefits  which  School  Section 
Boards  have  in  many  instances  conferred  upon  the  country.  In  many 
localities  we  iind  substantial  and  comfortable  school  houses,  with  perhaps 
not  all  the  acconpaniments  necessary  to  a  complete  outfit,  but  still  with 
enough  to  enable  the  skilled  teacher  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  comfort  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the 
ratepayers.  In  some  sections  we  even  see  the  teacher's  residence  standing 
in  close  proximity  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  a  modest  and  unassuming 
structure,  but  containing  all  that  is  necessary  for  his  comfort.  Liberal 
salaries  are  also  paid  in  some  instances,  and  the  teacher  is  retained  for 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years.  But  this  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ; 
and  while  we  are  pleased  to  note  signs  of  life,  energy,  and  openhanded- 
ness  in  dealing  with  the  instructors  of  youth  on  the  part  of  many  School 
Section  Boards,  we  are  also  grieved  to  know  that  many  a  deserving 
teacher  has  been  literally  starved  out,  and  his  personal  comfort  and  con- 
venience sadly  neglected,  and  the  best  interests  of  education  quite  for- 
gotten. Instances  of  mistreatment  of  teachers,  mismanagement  of  school 
affairs,  disregard  for  the  comfort  arid  health  of  pupils,  utter  neglect  to 
cultivate  anything  like  the  higher  feelings  of  the  children,  and  tlie  total 
lack  of  the  a;sthetic  element  in  the  school  and  its  surroundings,  could  be 
multiplied  beyond  number.  The  principle  of  Township  Boards  has 
formed  a  part  of  o  ir  school  law  for  upw.ards  of  twenty  years.  In  the 
year  1850  it  was  enacted  that  any  township  could  form  such  a  Board  on 
its  obtaining  the  votes  of  a  majority  in  each  section  in  the  township,  and 
under  this  provision  one  Township  Board  was  actually  established  in  the 
County  of  Lambton  ;  still,  it  must  be  evident  that  under  such  a  law  the 
formation  of  such  Boards  is  almost  impossible.  Such  being  supposed  to 
be  the  case,  a  change  in  the  Act  has  been  introduced,  and  now  a  Town- 
ship Board  is  rendered  possible  by  obtaining  a  majority  of  the  votes  in 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  School  Sections  of  the  township.  We  say 
rendered  possible,  because,  after  it  has  obtained  the  majorities  above- 
mentioned,  the  Township  Council  have  the  power  of  veto,  and  may  thus 
overrule  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers.  Why  more  Township  Boards  have 
not  been  formed  is  owing  partly  to  the  unfortunate  restriction  in  the  law 
jnst  alluded  to — to  the  indifference  of  the  people — to  a  consei-vative 
feeling  on  the  subject  held  by  all,  both  conservative  and  reform — to  a 
vague  fear  of  non-improvement  by  the  change — and,  lastly,  to  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  present  Trustees  hold  on  to  office,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
honour  connected  with  the  position,  but  the  prestige  which  it  offers.  As 
economy  is  commonly  the  platform  upon  which  would-be  councillors  go 
to  the  people,  and  as  the  proposed  systeni  is  supposed  to  entail  some 
expense,  these  men  are  naturally  averse  to  change.  We  may  infer,  then, 
that  no   matter  how  great  an  advantage  the  Township  Board  system 
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may  have  over  the  School  Section  system,  nothing  lite  universality  of 
adoption  must  be  looked  for  unless  the  Legislature  step  in  and  make  the 
change  compulsory,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  free  schools.  We  shall 
not  enter  into  the  deficiencies  of  the  School  Section  system,  but  shall 
bring  forward  very  briefly  the  objections  which  have  been  advanced 
against  Township  ISoards,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their 
adoption.  '1  he  first  objection  is  that  the  people  have  not  asked  for  the 
measure.  For  the  same  reason  free  schools  should  not  have  been  made 
compulsory,  and  many  of  the  best  provisions  of  the  school  law  would 
still  remain  to  be  enacted.  It  is  doubtless  very  desirable  that  the  people 
should  look  before  them,  and  ask  for  those  changes  which  they  deem 
necessai'3' for  the  educational  good;  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  Ontario  at 
least,  the  people  have  not,  as  a  rule,  anticipated  those  at  the  head  of  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  Province,  but  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  led 
by  a  few  who  have  made  the  subject  a  special  object  of  study.  Another 
difficulty  is  the  division  of  school  property  in  each  township.  This,  if 
once  overcome,  cannot  occur  a  second  time.  The  only  fair  wa}-  would  be 
to  have  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  property  in  each  School  Section, 
upon  which  to  base  all  future  monetary  transactions  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  new  school  houses,  repairs,  and  all  such  items  of  expense. 
An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  proposed  change,  which  is,  that  the 
wealthier  parts  of  the  township  will  have  to  assist  the  poorer  portion  (if 
such  there  be)  in  maintaining  equally  good  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
municipality.  If  the  cause  of  education  is  going  to  be  bettered  by  this, 
I  look  upon  it  rather  as  an  advantage  than  a  disadvantage,  and,  besides, 
the  principle  is  already  recognized  in  the  school  law  of  the  Province,  in 
connection  with  the  sj'stem  of  free  schools.  Again,  it'may  be  said  that 
under  the  Township  Board  system  the  Trustees  elected  may  not  be  so 
situated  in"  the  township  as  to  feel  sufticiently  interested  in  all  the 
sections  so  as  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  parties.  If  the  township  is  divided 
into  wards,  say  five,  there  could  be  one  in  each  ward,  as  in  the  case  of 
toA^nship  councillors;  and  if  not  divided,  the  people  could  stills  elect  the 
Trustees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  even-handed  justice,  and  it  would 
surely  be  both  their  duty  and  interest  to  act  in  this  way.  To  say  that 
thee  men  in  each  section  would  take  more  interest  in  the  afi^airs  of  the 
school  than  five  men  in  the  whole  township,  is  an  assertion  which  a  trial 
of  the  proposed  system  can  only  prove  or  disprove  ;  but  it  is  evident 
tliat  the  proposed  Township  Trustees  could  scarcely  show  less  interest 
in  their  respective  schools  than  the  present  boards  do.  The  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  formation  of  Township  Boards  lies  with  those  who  ought 
to  initiate  the  change,  viz.,  the  present  Tr  ustees  and  Township  Councils, 
but  tliese  are  slow  to  do  so  ;  the  former  through  fear  of  the  loss  of  power 
and  influence,  and  the  latter  through  the  fear  of  losing  office  by  the  sup- 
posed extra  expense  to  be  incurred.  That  a  change  from  the  present  to 
some  other  sj-stem  is  necessai-y,  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  with 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  educationists  in  Ontario.  The  question  is,  what 
should  be  done?  Some  have  proposed  to  equalize  the  assessment 
throughout  the  township  to  give  to  each  School  Section  a  fixed  sum,  say 
$400,  and  allow  the  Section  to  make  np  what  is  necessary  to  pay  all  tho 
expenses,  and  in  this  way  assist  the  weaker  at  the  expense  of  the  stronger. 
1  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  this  would  be  any  improvement  or  not 
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as  the  main  advantage  simply  seems  to  be  the  assistance  of  the  weaker, 
sections.     The  Township  Board  system  seems  to  meet  wi  h  more  appro- 
bation.    Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  system  will  now  be 
briefly  stated.     Ecoaomy  in  the  management  is  evidently  one  of  these. 
At  present  a  townsliip  contaming  twenty  sections  requires  the  services  of 
sixty  persons  to  manage  its  school  affairs.     We  continually  liear  the  rate- 
payers talking  about  the  difficulty  of  finding   suitable  persons  to  fill  the 
office  of  School  Trustee,  and  particularly  the  position  of  Secretary ;   the 
case  I  have  instanced  requiring  no  less  than  twenty  secretaries.     It  may 
be  said  that  as  the  country  improves  in  material   wealth  and  education 
that  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  will  be  much  smaller  than 
at  present,  but  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  will  always  exist  to  a  consider- 
able degree.     Now,  under  the  proposed  system,  it  is  proposed  to  select 
five  suitable  persons  for  the  whole  township,  with  one  Secretary,  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Township  could  also  be  Treasurer  of  the  School  Board. 
In  a  township  with  twenty  schools  each  Trustee  would  have  four  schools 
wnder  his  more  immediate  attention,  situated  in  a  small  area  around  him, 
if  properly  located  by  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers.     In  this  way  a  great 
saving  would  be  effected  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  infer  that  less  interest  would  be  shown  by  tliese  Trustees 
than  is  shown  at  present.     The  abolishing  of  School  Section  boundaries 
would  also  be  another  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  change. 
There  is  no  question  which  perhaps  occasions  more  trouble  than  that  of 
School  Section  boundaries,  and  it  also  frequently  happens  that  a  pupil  has  to 
walk  several  miles  to  attend  the  school  in  his  own  section,  when  he  could 
reach  the  school  of  the  neighbouring  section  in  a  few  minutes.     The 
abolishing  of  School  Section  boundaries  will  do  away  with  all  this  incon- 
venience; throwing  open  all  the  schools  to  the  pupils,  not  absolutely,  but 
under  certain  wholesome  regulations.     Economy  in  school  accommodation 
will  eventually  follow  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  Township  Boards. 
At  present,  ii;  many  townships,  if  the    schools  were  properly  located, 
some  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  thus  not  only  the  expense  of  building, 
but   also   keeping   in   repairs,  would   be  obviated,  and   the    number   of 
teachers  would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people  and  nothing  more. 
Uniformity  in  school  management,  as  to  classification  and  grading,  would 
arise  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  labour  of  the  Inspector  very  much 
lessened,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  materially  improved.     A  species 
of  Normal  and  Model  School  for  the  Township  could  also  be  had,  situated 
in  a  central  position,  to  which  the  pupils  could  be  promoted  after  reach- 
ing a   fixed   age    and    on   being    subjected   to  a   thorough    competitive 
examination,  thus  instituting  a  system  of  grading  throughout  the  town- 
ship and  also  the  principle  of  competitive  examinations.     The  continuity 
of  the  teacher  in  tiie  same  situation  will  be  greatly  increased  bythe 
proposed  change.     It  too  frequently  happens,  at  present,  that  an  efficient 
teacher  is  either  compelled  to  leave  his  school  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
Trustees,  or  by  their  indirect  action  compelled  to  resign  and  go  elsewhere, 
oftentimes  very  much  to  the  injury  of  the  school,  and  not  at  all  tending 
to  raise  the  position  of  the  teacher,  either  in  his  own  estimation  or  that 
of  others.     This  feature  of  the  present  system  tends  to  cause  young  men 
to  make  a  stepping-stone  of   the  profession,  who  might,  under  a  more 
genial  atmosphere,  be  tepupted  to  remain  and  make  a  business  of  teaching 
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for  a  large  portion  of  their  life.     The  five  Trustpes  proposed  will  be,  ia 
a  great  measure,  free  from  the  local  feeling  which  often  actuates  the 
present  Boards,  and  thus  the  teacher  will  have  an  impartial  tribunal^ 
from  which  he  will   obtain  justice,  which  is  all  he  ought  to  expect  or 
desire.     "With  the  permanency  of  the  teacher  in  his  position,  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  school  must  also  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  it 
being  a  well  known  fact  that  every  change  of  teacher  keeps  the  school 
back  at  least  three  months.     Under  the  present  state  of  things  a  teacher's 
residence  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  the  reasons  for  which  are  not  difficult  to 
be  found,  the  chief  one  being  the  insecurity  of  School  Section  boundaries, 
Trustees  not  feeling  inclined  to  do  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
by  way  of  permanent  improvements  ;  but  when  this  difficulty  is  removed 
by  the  institution  of  Township  Boards,  there  will  be  no  excuse  on  this 
score.     Another  reason  is  the  parsimony  and  short-sightedness  of  those 
in  authority.     Teachers'  residences,  then,  are  next  to  impossible  at  pre- 
sent, but  by  the  proposed  change  they  are  rendered  (to  speak  mildly) 
highly  probable.     Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  is  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries  quarterly  instead  of  receiving  the  Govern- 
ment and  Municipal  grants  during  the  year,  and  the   remainder  of  hia 
salary  at  the  end  of  it.     In  some  of  the  cities  of  the  United   States  the 
salaries  are  paid  monthly.     Although  it  may  be  said  that  some  teachers 
do  not  suffer  much  inconvenience  under  the  present  method  of  payment, 
still  many  do  suffer  inconvenience,  and  that  is  not  the  question  at  issue. 
"When  a  wholesale  merchant  sells  goods  on  credit  he  charges  interest,  if 
not  directly  at  least  indirectly,  and  if  cash  is  paid  down  a  high  discount 
is  allowed  ;  but  the  teacher  in  rural  sections  lies  out  of  a  large  portion  of 
his  salary  for  several  months  without  any  equivalent  whatever.     When 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Township  becomes  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  for 
the  Townsliip,  then  quarterly  payments  can  be  made  without  any  incon- 
venience.    The  example  of  our  neighbours  in  the  United  States  is  not  to 
be  overlooked.     In  many  of  the  States  of  the   Union   Township  Boards 
have  been  established  with  excellent  results,  and  in  the  State  of  New 
York  an  approximation  has  been  introduced,  which  consists  in  the  union 
of  several  Sections  under  a  united  Board.     That  these  Boards  are  bene- 
ficial in  their  results  is  one  thing,  and  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  also  tends  to  show  that  the  people  are  satis- 
fied, and  that  the  measure  is  an  improvement  on  the  present  method  of 
management.     There  being  only  one  Board  in  each  township  would  give 
the  inspector  an  opportunity  of  attending  their  meetings,  and  giving 
such  information  as  would  enable  them  to  administer  school  affairs  more 
efficiently.     He  could  attend  one  meeting  of  each  Board  each  year,  a 
thing  which  is  impossible  at  present.     This  would  lead  to  a  joint  under- 
standing and  common  action  on  the  part   of  Trustees  and  Inspectors, 
which  would  produce  very  beneficial  results.     The  regular  meetings  of 
the  Township  Boards  might  be  held  quarterly,  and  I  would  say  not  more 
frequently,  and  for  each  regular  meeting  they  ought  to  be  paid  in  the 
same  manner  as  Township  Councillors,  that  is,  $2  per  diem.     One  Secre- 
tary will  do  for  each  township,  and  the  Township  Treasurer  can  do  duty 
for  the  School  Board  by  increasing,  if  necessarj%  the  amount  of  his  bonds 
by  way  of  security,  and  thus  the  management   of  the  schools  would  be 
materially  simplified.     I  have  thus  very  briefly  and  somewhat  imperfectly 
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mentioned  a  few  of  the  objections  to  the  proposed  change,  and  some  of 
the  advantages  which  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  its  introduction  ;  and  I 
would  say  in  conclusion  that  I  believe  the  teacher  will  be  the  first  to  feel 
the  direct  benefit  of  the  change  in  increased  permanency  in  his  situation, 
-—higher  salary  and  prompt  payment;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  comfort- 
able house,  and  more  comfort  generally  in  the  work  of  the  school  and  in 
his  own  family.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  interests  of  education  in  this 
noble  province.  AVe  occupy  as  teachers  even  now,  in  some  respects,  an 
enviable  position.  Our  influence  is  beginning  to  be  felt  even  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  and  is  having  considerable  weight  in  our  legislative 
halls.  Let  us  then  unitedly  go  on  keeping  pace  with  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  each  in  his  own  humble  way  lend  a  hand  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  world's  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  prosperity. 


THE  UNSUITABLENESS  OF  EUCLID  AS  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
GEOMETRY.— [Synopsis.] 

BY   THOS.    KIRKLAND,    M.A.,    SCIENCE   MASTER,    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

I  contend  that  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  value 
of  Euclid  as  a  text-book  from  the  following  facts:  That  it  has  been 
vii-tually  abandoned  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 
being  retained  mainly  in  England  and  Canada ;  that  it  was  written  nearly 
2,01)0  years  ago,  and  therefore  must  be  very  imperfect  on  account  of  its 
not  embodying  late  discoveries;  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  an  elementary  text-book  at  all.  The  faults  of  Euclid, 
then,  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads:  Phraseology,  Method, 
Matter,  and  Particular  Doctrines — The  p'lraseology  is  objectionable  as 
being  verbose,  especially  in  the  definitions,  as  well  as  stiff  and  formal; 
the  nomenclature  is  antiquated  and  infelicitous ;  and  Euclid  is  faulty  for 
want  of  generaUzation  in  the  use  of  terms.  His  method  is  impaired  by 
the  undue  limitation  of  the  number  of  his  first  principles,  by  the  rejection 
of  hypothetical  constructions,  &nd  the  refusal  to  examine  'the  properties 
of  a  figure  before  the  construction  is  actually  effected ;  by  the  neglect  of 
the  method  of  superposition,  of  which  he  might,  with  advantage,  have 
made  more  use ;  by  there  being  no  explanation  given  why  any  particular 
course  is  adopted  ;  and  by  the  absence  of  very  proper  classification.  Such 
fundamental  defects  cannot  be  remedied  by  an  annotated  Euclid,  or  Euclid 
Avith  a  commentary.  They  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  and 
necessitate  treatment  of  the  subject,  for  beginners,  on  different  principles 
and  by  different  m  thods — ^n  Matter,  Euclid  has  erred  in  his  first  prin- 
ciples, both  on  the  side  of  excess  and  defect.  Some  of  his  definitions  are 
mere  statements;  others  are  not  definitions  at  all,  as  they  do  not  explain 
the  terms;  others  are  mere  verbal  definitions;  while  others  are  properly 
theorems.     Defects  are  in  both  postulates  and  axioms,  while  the  elements 
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contain  a  considerable  number  of  superfluous  propositions,  while  omit- 
ting some  which  should  have  been  included.  In  many  cases  the  proof 
might  be  simplified  by  adopting  a  different  mode  of  demonstration. — 
Under  the  head  of  Particular  Doctrines  the  deficiency  in  Euclid's  treat- 
ment of  angles,  parallels,  and  proportion  is  remarkable.  The  definition 
of  an  angle  should  have  been  made  to  include  angles  equal  to  and  greater 
than  tw^o  right  angles.  The  many  attempts  made  to  improve  upon 
Euclid's  treatment  of  parallels  show  that  it  has  always  appeared  unsatis- 
factory to  mathematicians.  His  definition  of  proportion  is  unnatural 
and  a  violation  of  common  sense.  In  opposition  to  those  who  argue  in 
favour  of  retaining  Euclid  as  a  text-book,  I  urge  that  the  pressure  of 
educational  work  is  too  great  to  admit  of  teaching  errors  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  them ;  and  in  many  cases  the  errors  will  remain 
fixed  in  the  learner's  mind  while  the  corrections  are  forgotten.  _  The 
practical  objections  to  Euclid  are  many.  Prominent  among  them  is  the 
discouragement  entailed  on  beginners  by  the  use  of  so  defective  a  text- 
book. Boys  may  learn  Euclid  without  becoming  proficient  in  geometry, 
as  they  often  failed  in  the  application  of  principles,  their  failure  being  due 
largely  to  his  defective  method,  while  the  mastery  of  his  text  takes  up  so 
much  of  the  pupil's  time  that  very  little  is  left  for  acquirinjj  a  knowledge 
of  practical  geometry.  Against  the  argument  that  Euclid  supplies  an 
admirable  mental  discipline,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  mental  training  are  rather  separable  in  idea  than  in  fact, 
while  geometry,  taught  by  a  proper  method,  can  be  made  equally  avail- 
able as  a  means  of  disciplining  the  intellect,  while  the  knowledge  of  the 
science  was  far  more  readily  and  accuratel  acquired.  Moreover,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  study  of  Euclid  is  such  an  excellent  training 
for  the  reason,  inasmuch  as  the  type  was  imperfect.  While  his  argument 
v/as  ever  faultless,  inflexible,  incapable  of  reply,  it  was  conveyed  with 
unnecessary  prolixity  and  verbosity,  and  with  a  stiffness  of  form  which  is 
never  found  in  scientific  reasoning  or  in  common  life.  No  one  will,  I 
hope,  think  that  since  1  have  opposed  Euclid  as  a  text  book,  I  am  opposed 
to  geometry  as  a  branch,  and  a  very  important  one,  of  education. 
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Messrs.    JAMES    CAMPBELL    &   SON 

Would  call  attention  to  the  following  List  of  New  Editions  : 

$    c. 
WORCESTER'S  PRIMA.RY  DICTIONARY  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ;  specially  adapted  to  the  Canadian  Series  of  Reading 
Books ".   0  50 

COLLIER'S    (Dr.  W.   F.)    HISTORY  OF   GREECE;  for  Junior 

Classes 0  45 

COLLIER'S    (Dr.    W.    F.)    HISTORY    OF    ROME;    for   Junior 

Classes     0  45 

COLLIER'S   (Dr.  W.    F.)    ADVANCED    HISTORY    OF    THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE   1  00 

MILTON'S   POEMS;  with   Life   and  copious  Notes,  Critical  and 

Philological,  by  R.  M.  Ross 0  75 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST  AND  REGAINED ;  with  Explana- 

toi-y  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  Edmojjdson 0  15 

BELL'S  STANDARD  ELOCUTIONIST  ;—i\rew  Edition— with  a 
large  number  of  New  Selections  and  a  complete  Index,  carefully 
edited  by  Prof.  Bell 1  00 

BELL'S  JUNIOR  ELOCUTIONIST;  being  a  Selection  of  Readings 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  adapted  for  the  use  of  Junior  Pupils  by 
Prof.  Bell 0  60 

BELL'S  LADIES'  ELOCUTIONIST;  a  Class  Book  of  Poetry, 
chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  Young  Ladies,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Principles  of  Elocution 0  75 

CHAMBERS'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY;  a  New  and  Popular 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  Pronouncing,  Explana- 
tory, and  Etymological;  edited  by  James  Donald,  F.R.G.S., 
Editor  of  Chambers's  Ely  nological  English  Dictionary,  &c.  One 
volume,  royal  8vo, Cloth  3  00 

Ditto,  ditto Half-bound  4  50 

CHAMBERS'S  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  English 
Language,  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  containing  Etymology, 
Pronunciation,  and  Meanings.  New  Edition,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  words  in  the  previous  issue,  the  obsolete  and 
rare  words  that  occur  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  the  Scotch  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  with  a 
Glossary  of  the  obsolete  and  rare  words  and  meanings  in 
Milton's  Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  James  Donald,  F.R.G.S. 
In  one  volume,  crown  8vo 1   00 
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M  1 1^  U  T  E  S 

OF  THE 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

or 

THE   OI^TAEIO   ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION; 

HELD  IN  THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  ON 
TUESDAY,  THE  11th  OF  AUGUST,  1874. 


The  President,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  chair. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Archibald 
Macallum,  Esq.,  M.A.,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  read  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  and  led  the  Convention  in  prayer. 

The  Roll  of  Officers  was  called  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  having  been  printed,  were  held  as  read. 

The  Secretary  read  communications  fi'om  E.  Ryerson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Ontario;  from 
the  Very  Reverend  Principal  Snodgrass,  Queen's  University, 
Kingston;  from  R.  A.  Fyfe,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Canadian 
Literary  Institute,  "Woodstock;  and  from  the  Reverend  Pro- 
fessor Young,  University  College,  Toronto,  setting  forth  that, 
for  various  reasons,  the  writers  could  not  address  the  Convention 
this  year. 

Moved  by  Archibald  McMurchy,  seconded  by  J.  B.  Dixon, 
Esq.,  M.A., 

That  the  hours  of  meeting  during  this  Convention  be  from 
2  to  5  p.m.;  from  7.30  p.m.  to  adjournment;  the  forenoon  of 
each  day  being  for  Committees  and  the  different  Sections  of 
the  Association. 
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As  none  of  the  Delegates  were  prepared  to  report  on  behalf 
of  Local  Associations,  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
half-past  seven. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  according  to  adjournment;  the  1st  Vice- 
President,  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  President  delivered  his  Address,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Archibald  Macallum,  M.  A.,  moved,  and  Dr.  Kelly 
seconded, 

That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  our  President,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  for  the 
able,  interesting  and  eloquent  Address  with  which  he  has  this 
night  favoured  us. 

The  following  Delegates  reported  on  behalf  of  their  Asso- 
ciations : — 

Mr.  David  Johnston,  Northumberland 

"    Robert  Ferguson,  Huron     

"    Jas.  Wilkinson,  Brant     

"    Jno.  Faulkner,  Wentworth     

"    John  Irwin,  Hastings 

"    E.  B.  Harrison,  Thames  Teachers'  Asso'n.  . 

"    Robert  Alexander,  ISTorth  York 

"    A.  C.  vSteele,  Perth 

"    W.  Woodward,  Waterloo    

"     William  Macintosh,  North  Hastings 

"     S.  Groat,  East  Middlesex    

"    R.  Coats,  Halton 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  different  Sections  were  to 
meet  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  day  following. 


August  12  th. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Watson  opened  the  Convention  by  the  reading  of 
Scripture  and  engaging  in  prayer. 

Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  Kelly  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Paper  on  "Where  do 
we  Stand?" 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Wm.  Macintosh,  seconded  by  Thos.  Kirkland, 
Esq.,  M.A., 

That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Association  be  accorded  to 
Dr.  Kelly  for  the  very  able,  interesting  and  instructive  Paper 
just  read  by  him. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  McAllister,  read  his  Repoi-t,  which 
showed  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  are  in  a  most  satis- 
factory state. 

Mr.  H.  Alexander  moved,  and  Mr.  seconded. 

That  the  Report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  Chair 
name  an  Auditing  Committee  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  state- 
ment. 

The  Chair  named  Dr.  Kelly  and  R.  Alexander  as  the  Audit- 
ing Committee. 

Mr.  McAllister  reported  verbally  on,behalf  of  the  Industrial 
School  Committee,  and  moved,  seconded  by  Wm.  Watson,  Esq., 

That  the  Industrial  School  Committee  for  the  current  year 
consist  of  Messrs.  Groat,  Macallum,  Hughes,  and  the  mover. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  they  had  carefully 
examined  the  Treasurer's  accounts  and  found  them  correct. 

Mr.  R.  McQueen  read  his  Paper  on  "The  Antiquity  and 
Dignity  of  the  Public  Teacher." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  McQueen  for  his  care- 
fully prepared  Essay;  moved  by  Mr.  Husband,  seconded  by 
Wm.  Watson. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the 
time  of  meeting,  and  after  a  short  discussion  it  was  agreed  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Convention  again  in  the  evening. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Wilson  delivered  an  admirable  Lecture  on  "The 
Place  of  Science  in  Education." 

Moved  by  Mr.  McAllister,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Groat, 

That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  given  to  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  for  his  eloquent  and  instructive  Lecture. 

The  President  then  directed  the  attention  of  the  Convention 
to  the  time  of  holding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 
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After  considerable  discussion,  tlie  following  motion  was 
made : 

Moved  by  R.  Alexander,  seconded  by  S.  P.  Groat, 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency 
and  the  practicability  of  obtaining  an  extension  of  the  Easter 
holidays,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  to  be  held  at  that  time,  and  to  report  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

In  amendment,  it  was  moved  by  David  Johnston,  seconded 
by  J.  A.  Clarke, 

That  the  question  of  altering  the  time  of  holding  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Association,  and  of  extending  the  Easter  holidays, 
be  refeiTcd  to  the  Local  Associations. 

Upon  the  vote  being  taken,  the  motion  was  carried. 

After  several  announcements  had  been  made,  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned. 


August  13th. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Grant,  M.A.,  opened  the  Convention  by  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  engaging  in  prayer. 

Minutes  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Glashan,  who  was  to  have  read  a  Paper  on  "  Certain 
Theories  of  Education  and  the  Methods  founded  on  them," 
explained  that,  owing  to  the  short  time  he  had  to  prepare  and 
the  work  he  had  to  do,  he  was  unable  to  read  a  Paper  on 
the  subject  he  had  selected. 

"The  Co-Education  of  the  Sexes"  was  introduced  by  J.  M. 
Buchan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  High  Schools.  The  Essayist 
treated  the  subject  in  an  able  manner. 

A  spirited  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following  mem- 
bers took  part,  viz.,  Messrs.  W.  Carlyle,  J.  B.  Dixon,  Kirk- 
land,  G.  Grant,  Dr.  Kelly,  Glashan,  Campbell,  Tamblyn, 
Groat,  E.  Scarlett,  McMurchy  and  Macallum. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  given  to  Mr.  Buchan  for 
bringing  this  important  subject  before  the  Convention. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  change  of  time  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  be  left  to  the  Executive 
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Committee.     (Committee   appointed :   Messrs.  R.  Alexander, 
David  Johnston,  E,.  Ferguson,  J.  A.  Clarke,  S.  P.  Groat.) 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  Nomination 
of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  read  by  Mr.  William 
Macintosh. 

The  Repoi't  -was  received,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Macintosh, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Macallum. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by  J.  M.  Buchan, 
M.  A,  seconded  by  R.  Dawson,  B.  A.,  both  mover  and 
seconder  speaking  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  officers  of 
the  Association. 

List  of  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1874-5  : — 

President — Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A. 

1st  Vice-President — M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  Inspector  of  Brant. 

27id  "  D.  I.  Johnston,  Esq.,  Cobourg. 

3rd  *■*  Jas.  TurnbuU,  Esq.,  B.A. 

4.th  "  Ed.  Scarlett,  Esq.,  Cobourg. 

6th  "  Wm.  Watson,  Esq.,  Weston. 

6th  "  Dr.  Thorburn,  Ottawa. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Thos.  Kirkland,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Recording  Secretary — A.  McMurchy,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Treasurer — Samuel  McAllister,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  read  a  note  from  Dr.  Tassie,  explanatory  of 
his  inability  to  introduce  the  subject  which  he  had  intended  to 
discuss  in  the  Convention. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  different  Sections  presented  the 
Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  each  Section ;  and  upon  each 
stating  that  there  was  nothing  calling  for  special  notice,  the 
Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Macintosh  moved,  and  Mr.  Hughes  (Inspector)  seconded, 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  Education  Department  for  the  use  of  the 
Normal  School  Buildings  during  the  Convention  ;  to  the  Grand 
Trunk,  to  the  Great  Western,  to  the  Northern,  to  the  Midland, 
and  to  the  Toronto,  Grey  and  Bruce  Railways,  for  granting 
reduced  fares  to  members  of  the  Association ;  and  to  the  Pi'ess. 
for  the  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Convention  adjourned,  joining  as  usual,  in  singing  the 
National  Anthem. 

Archibald  McMurchy, 

Secretary. 


PROCEEDIKGS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


Wednesday,  August  12th,  1874- 

First  Session  held  this  morning  at  9  o'clock — Mr.  Watson, 
Chairman ;  Mr.  Dickenson,  Secretary. 

Mr.  McQueen  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Minutes  read  and  ajiproved. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee  received  and  adopted. 

Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  wait  on  Attoi'ney-General 
received  ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cushnie,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  Committee  for 
their  services. 

Under  the  order  of  new  business,  the  following  resolution  by 
H.  Husband,  seconded  by  Mr.  McCulloch,  was  introduced  for 
discussion  : 

Resolved,  that  the  holding  of  examinations  of  Public  School 
Teachers  annually  is  a  retrograde  step,  inasmuch  as  the  effect 
of  it  will  be  to  increase  the  number  of  interim  certificates,  and 
consequently  to  lessen  the  niimber  of  duly  qualified  teachers. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion,  it  was  moved  in  amendment  by 
H.  Dickenson,  seconded  by  John  Dearness, 

That  the  late  change  making  annual  take  the  place  of  semi- 
annual examinations  be  approved  of. 

Amendment  carried. 

Moved  by  D.  Maxwell,  seconded  by  John  Dearness, 

That  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  school  year  should 
commence  with  the  midsummer  term,  also  that  it  is  nnjnst  to 
give  students  of  any  institution  advantages  not  enjoyed  alike 
by  all  candidates  for  examination ;  be  it  resolved,  that  all  can- 
didates for  Public  School  Teachers'  certificates  shall  be  examined 
on  the  same  questions  and  at  the  same  time  during  the  mid- 
summer holidays. 

In  amendment,  it  was  moved  by  H.  Dickenson,  seconded 
by  P.  Kantel, 
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That  we  cannot  approve  of  tlie  holding  of  two  examinations 
in  the  summer ;  that  we  can  only  approve  of  the  holding  of 
separate  examinations  for  Normal  School  students  at  the  close 
of  the  last  half  of  each  year,  as  long  as  the  half-yearly  sessions 
of  the  Normal  School  continue ;  and  as  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, we  would  suggest  the  lengthening  of  the  Normal  School 
Sessions  to  one  year. 

An  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  that  no  special  examination  be  held  for  NormaJ 
School  students  at  the  close  of  any  session. 


Thursday,  August  13th,  1874.. 
Mr.  Husband  opened  second  session  with  prayer. 
Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 

Resolution  and  amendments  of  the  previous  session  left  on 
table  were  again  brought  up  for  discussion,  when  Mr.  Dicken- 
son's amendment  was  carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dearness,  seconded  by  Mr.  Irwin, 
That   we   recommend   the  printing    of  the    value    of  each 
question  on  the  examination  paper  presented  to  candidates. — 
Carried. 

Moved  by  D.  Maxwell,  seconded  by  John  Dearness,  and 
Eesolved,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  Provincial 
Certificates  should  be  granted  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
Examiners  only. — Carried. 

Moved  by  John  Campbell,  seconded  by  D.  A.  Maxwell, 
That  this  Section  is  of  opinion  that  no  limit  time  table  can 
be  constructed  which  can  be  practicable  in  all  grades  or  classes 
of  schools,  and  recommends  that  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion construct  a  distinct  limit  table,  suitable  for  each  grade  of 
school  in  city,  town  and  rural  districts. — Carried. 

Moved  by  D.  Maxwell,  seconded  by  H.  Dickenson,  and 
Resolved,  that  teachers  holding  third-class  certificates  from 
one  county  should  not  be  admitted  to  third-class  examination 
in  another  county  except  on  recommendation  of  the  Inspector 
of  the  county  in  which  the  former  certificate  was  obtained. — 
CaiTied. 


10  MINUTES. 

Moved  by  D.  K.  Maxwell,  seconded  by  Wm.  Rannie, 

That  Interim  Certificates  sliould  not  be  granted  m  any 
county  where  there  is  already  a  sufficient  number  of  certificated 
teachers. — Carried. 

Moved  by  John  Dearness,  seconded  by  A.  C.  Steele, 

That  the  Secretary  forward  the  resolutions  passed  at  this 
meeting  to  our  representative  when  elected.— Carried. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  ensuing  year  : 

Chairman — D.  A.  Maxwell,  Chatham. 

Secretary — H.  Dickenson,  Brantford. 

Executive  Committee — Messrs.  Dearness  (Strathroy),  Camp- 
bell (Toronto),  and  Irwin  (Belleville),  together  with  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  INSPECTORS'  SECTION. 


The  Inspectors'  Section  of  the  Ontario  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  met  in  tlie  Library,  Victoria  Squaire, 
at  9  a.m.,  Wednesday,  12th  August,  1874. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  Mr.  Scarlett, 
of  Northumberland,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Peterborough,  were,  on 
motion,  appointed  to  fill  these  offices  respectively. 

Mr.  Groat  moved  a  resolution  appointing  a  Committee  to 
report  on  School  Legislation.  Dr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Harrison 
spoke  against  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Macallum  in  favour  of  it. 
The  motion  was  lost. 

Dr.  Kelly  and  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Macintosh  werfi 
appointed  a  Business  Committee,  to  report  on  the  following 
morning. 

Dr.  Kelly  moved,  and  Mr.  Brown  seconded,  that  Thomas 
Moss,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  be  Inspectors'  candidate  for  represen- 
tative on  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  After  a  desultoiy 
discussion  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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Tlie  Chaii'man  appointed  Messrs.  McKinnon,  Groat,  Hughes 
and  Macallum,  and  Dr.  Kelly,  members  of  tlie  Board  of 
Directors. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by  Dr.  Kelly,  that  Messrs. 
Little,  McKinnon,  Harrison  and  the  seconder,  be  a  Committee 
to  report  to-morrow  morning  on  "  The  Regulations  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction."     The  motion  was  carried. 

There  was  also  an  irregular  discussion  on  Teachers'  Third 
Class  Certificates,  but  no  definite  action  taken. 

The  Section  rose. 


Thursday,  August  13th,  187^. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  9  a.m. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  "  The  Regulations  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction"  was  read  and  received.  The 
following  clauses  of  the  Report  were  adopted  : — 

1.  That  a  minimum  of  at  least  40  %  of  marks  be  required  on 
each  of  the  subjects  of  Grammar  and  Arithmetic  from  Candi- 
dates for  Third  Class  Certificates. 

2.  That  the  time  for  which  Thii'd  Class  Certificates  be 
endorsed  shall  extend  only  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  that  Certificates  be  endorsed  for  the  balance  of 
time  they  have  to  run  upon  their  holders  passing  the  Annual 
Examination. 

3.  That  it  be  left  discretionai-y  with  the  Board  of  Examiners 
to  renew  for  one,  two  or  three  years,  Third  Class  Certificates 
which  have  expired,  upon  the  Candidates  passmg  the  Annual 
Examination. 

4.  That  Fii'st  Class  Candidates  wi-ite  for  their  Certificates  at 
the  same  time  with  other  Candidates. 

5.  That  there  be  a  separate  paper  on  Etymology. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ross,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Glashan,  that 
Mr.  Little  be  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  to  be  read  before 
this  Section  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
on  "What  constitutes  a  thorough  Examination  of  a  Public 
School  T     The  motion  was  cai-ried. 


12  MINUTES. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ross,  and  seconded  by  Mi\  Glaslian,  that 
Messrs.  Hughes,  Macallum,  Hodgson,  Johnston  and  McKinnon 
form  the  Executive  Committee.     The  motion  was  carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Scarlett,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hughes,  that 
Mr.  Macallum  be  Chairman  and  Mr.  Brown  be  Secretary  of 
this  Section  of  the  Association  for  coming  year.  The  motion 
was  carried. 

The  Section  rose. 

James  Coyle  Brown, 

Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


Wednesday,  August  12th,  1874- 

The  High  School  Section  met  in  their  room  this  morning 
at  half-past  nine  o'clock. 

J.  B.  Dixon,  M.A.,  of  Peterborough  Collegiate  Institute,  was 
appointed  Chairman,  and  H.  J.  Strang,  B.A.,  of  Goderich  High 
School,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

Mr.  Anderson  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  last  year,  in 
appointing  the  High  School  Committee,  the  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution which  requires  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  selected  from  either  of  the  other  two  Sections  was 
not  complied  with. 

Mr.  Mills  brought  up  the  question  of  enti'ance  examinations, 
and  a  general  discussion  followed  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
such  examinations,  and  the  time  at  which  they  should  be  held. 
Finally  it  was 

Moved  by  Mr.  Seath,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mills, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  High  School  Masters'  Section  it 
is  advisable  to  hold  each  year  hereafter  an  examination  for 
entrance  into  the  High  Schools,  at  some  convenient  time  in 
October,  in  addition  to  those  at  present  prescribed  for  January 
and  June. 
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Moved  in  aiaeiidnient  by  Mr.  Strang,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Oliver, 

That  tbe  members  of  tMs  Section  assent  to  the  plan  of 
having  in  future  only  two  entrance  examinations  in  the  year, 
viz.,  in  June  and  December,  but  that  this  year,  in  view  of  the 
insufficient  notice  given  of  the  change,  they  consider  it  highly 
desirable  that  a  supplemental  examination  should  be  held  some 
time  in  October. 

The  amendment  having  been  put  and  lost — only  three  voting 
for  it — the  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  brought  up  the  question  of  the  desirability 
of  having  greater  uniformity  in  the  subjects  of  examination, 
more  especially  classical  and  French,  prescribed  by  the  various 
Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Legal  and  Medical  Faculties. 
Finally  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Tamblyn,  and  seconded  by  IMr. 
Mills, 

That  since  the  great  diversity  of  books  in  the  same  subjects 
prescribed  for  entrance  into  our  various  Colleges  and  Pro- 
fessions causes  much  unnecessaiy  work  to  the  teachers  in  our 
High  Schools,  and  puts  the  Candidates  to  considerable  expense, 
the  High  School  Section  of  the  Ontario  Association  Avould 
respectfully  and  strongly  urge  upon  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
various  Colleges  and  learned  Societies  the  desirability  of  having, 
as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  in  the  books  and  subjects  of 
examination. — Carried.     (See  page  14.) 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ballard,  and  seconded  by 

That  in  view  of  the  coming  election  for  the  representation  of 
High  School  Masters  in  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Candidates  be  respectfully  requested  to  appear  before  the  High 
School  Section  at  11  a.m.  to-morrow,  and  give  their  views  on 
the  various  matters  affecting  our  High  Schools,  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  requested  to  notify  them  to  that  effect. 

The  Section  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place 
to-morrow  at  9  a.m. 


August  13th. 

The  Section  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Strang  being  absent,  Mr.  Alexander  was  appointed 
Secretary  pro  tern. 


14  MINUTES. 

In  tlie  absence  of  the  Minutes,  the  first  order  of  business 
was  the  reading  of  a  communication  from  Dr.  Wilson  to  the 
Secretary,  respectfully  declining  to  appear  as  a  Candidate  before 
the  Higii  School  Section. 

The  Secretary  having  arrived,  the  Minutes  were  read  and  a 
discussion  followed  in  regard  to  their  correctness.  Finally  it 
was  agreed  that  the  following  statement  should  be  inserted 
between  Mi-.  Tamblyn's  and  Mr.  Ballard's  motions  :■  — 

"  The  Chairman,  under  the  impression  that  the  business  of 
the  morning  was  finished,  declared  the  meeting  adjourned.  A 
few  members  then  left,  but  the  great  majority  having  remained, 
at  their  request  the  Chairman  resumed  the  Chau-,  and  the 
following  motion  was  then  made  and  carried  nem.  con. : — 

"  Moved  by  Mr.  Tamblyn,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Grant, 

"  That  the  Minutes,  as  amended,  be  confirmed. — Carried." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Douglas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Clarke, 

That  the  Chairman  name  a  Committee  of  three  to  carry  into 
effect  the  resolution  passed  yesterday  respecting  the  uniformity 
of  matriculation  examinations  of  the  various  Colleges  and 
learned  Societies,  and  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. — 
Carried. 

The  Chaii-man  nominated  the  following  Committee  :  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Clarke  and  D.  H.  Hunter. 

Eleven  o'clock  having  arrived,  and  it  being  understood  that 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hunter  was  prepared  to  come  before  the  Section 
in  accordance  with  yesterday's  resolution,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Oliver,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Turnbull, 

That  Mr.  Hunter  be  now  heard. — Carried. 

The  Secretary  having  stated  that  a  representative  of  the 
Press  had  asked  permission  to  be  present,  leave  was  granted  to 
that  efiect,  and  also  to  have  a  copy  of  Dr.  Wilson's  letter. 

Mr.  Hunter  then  addressed  the  Section  at  some  length, 
explaining  his  views  on  various  matters  affecting  our  High 
Schools. 

Several  questions  were  then  asked  by  members  present,  and 
answered  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Henderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wightman, 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Section  be  tendered  Mr.  Hunter  for 
his  explanations. — Cari'ied. 
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The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  four  members  of 
the  High  School  Committee. 

The  Chairman  named  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Seath  scrutineers. 

A  ballot  having  been  taken,  Messrs.  Mills,  McMurchy, 
CroAvle  and  Strang  were  duly  elected. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  seconded  by  Mr.  Grant, 

That  Mr.  Ross,  Inspector  of  Lambton,  be  the  fifth  member 
of  the  High  School  Committee. — Carried. 

The  programme  of  studies  was  then  very  briefly  discussed, 
but  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Section  it 
was  thought  best  not  to  take  any  action. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ballard, 

That  the  Section  do  now  finally  adjoiirn. 

The  motion  having  been  carried,  the  meeting  accordingly 
ftdjoui-ned. 

Hugh  J.  Strang, 

Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S    REPORT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1873-4. 


RECEIPTS. 


Deposit  in  Building  Society,  $56  14;  Interest  on  same,  $3  35. .  $59  49 

Cash  in  hand    4  41 

Members'  Fees 61  50 

Copies  of  Annual  Report  for  1871  and  1872  sold 68  09 

Copies  of  Annual  Report  for  1873  sold  by  Treasurer 4  20 

Advertisements  on  Cover  of  Pieport  for  1873    _  17  50 


KoiK 


15  19 


EXPENDITURE. 


Balance  of  Expenses  of  Delegate  to  Quebec $2  00 

Printing  Annual  Report  and  By-laws,  .$69 ;  and  Annual  Circu- 
lar, $11  80    80  80 

Advertising,  $2;  Gas  Account,  $4  88;  Caretaker,  $4;  Postage, 

&c.,  by  Treasurer,  55  cents 11  43 

Secretary's  Account  for  Stationery,  Postage,  &c 11  75 

Rent  of  Room  in  Mechanics'  Institute    8  00 

Printing  Annual  Circular  for  1874 15  00 

$128  98 
Balance  on  Deposit,  $59  49 ;  In  Cash,  $26  72 86  21 

$215  19 


SAMUEL  MACALISTER, 

Treasurer. 
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PAPERS   EEAD    BEFOBE 

THE   ONTARIO   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, — I  stand  before  you  this  evening  as  a  truant,  and  almost 
as  a  culprit.  When  you  did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  President  of 
your  Association,  I  was  meditating,  as  I  warned  you  at  the  time,  a  visit 
to  England,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  be  absent  more  than  six  months. 
My  stay  in  England  Avas  prolonged  by  the  dissohition  of  the  British 
Parliament,  which  came  upon  us  iinawares,  and  scattered  over  the 
country  the  friends  whom  I  had  expected  to  find  in  London ;  so  that  I 
had  to  wait  till  the  elections  were  over,  and  my  friends  returned  to 
town.  Even  without  that  excuse,  however,  a  man  might  have  been  jjar- 
doned  for  lingering  in  England  when  I  was  there.  In  the  spring  and 
early  summer  the  beauty  of  the  garden-like  landscape  is  at  its  height ; 
the  greenness,  which  is  its  special  charm,  is  most  intense ;  and  of  late 
years,  since  such  a  marvellous  tide  of  wealth  has  poured  into  England, 
the  magic  touch  of  the  millionaire  has  added  the  last  finish  to  the  trimness 
of  the  fields  and  cro^vned  the  slopes  with  the  multiplied  mansions  of  a 
luxury  which  still  has  enough  in  it  of  the  old  English  taste  to  delight  in 
the  enjoyments  of  nature. 

To  the  charms  of  the  landscape  are  added  in  that  ancient  kingdom 
those  of  historic  monument  and  association.  And  nowhere  are  the 
charms  of  historic  monument  and  association  stronger  than  in  those 
scenes  in  Avhich  we  of  the  Ediicational  Profession  feel  a  peculiar  interest 
— in  the  marvellous  galaxy  of  medieval  colleges,  interspersed  with  aca- 
demic lawns  and  groves,  which  everywhere  meets  your  eye  as  you  look 
down  from  the  dome  of  the  Radcliife  Library  in  Oxford  ;  in  the  almost 
equally  glorious  line  of  houses  of  learning  which  seems  to  muse  along  the 
green  "banks  of  the  quiet  Cam ;  in  that  ancient  school,  the  eldest  of 
English  grammar  schools  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  English  Renaissance, 
founded  by  the  princely  prelate,  William  of  Wykeham,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  immemorial  fane  which  holds  the  ashes  of  Rufus  and 
those  of  the  Saxon  kings ;  in  that  younger  but  still  venerable  counterpart 
of  Wykeham's  work,  Eton,  with  its  grey  courts  and  its  expanse  of  lawn 
overshadowed  by  secular  elms,  stretching  along  the  side  of  the  Thames; 
while,  crowning  the  opposite  height,  rise  in  their  majesty  the  historic 
towers  of  Windsor,  with  the  memories  of  the  Round  Table,  and  with 
that  romantic  chapel  in  which  the  A^ctors  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers  sat 
among  the  Companions  of  the  Garter. 

It  would  be  diSicult  to  imagine  two  monuments  more  symbolical  of 
the  quiet  advance  of  education  mth  its  beneficent  agencies,  amidst  the 
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storms  of  politics  and  war,  tlian  Eton,  founded  by  that  i;nliappy  but 
gentle  and  pious  King  who,  unable  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  his  ^yarlike 
sire,  perished  discrowned  amidst  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  the  loveliest  of  all  the  homes  of  learning,  which  was 
founded  at  the  same  time  by  the  Chancellor  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Wil- 
liam of  Waynflete.  Stand  in  the  quadrangle  of  Waynllete's  College,  and 
as  your  eye  feeds  upon  its  matchless  beauty  you  will  be  brought  into 
the  fullest  commuiiion  with  the  spirit  which  fed  the  lamp  of  learning 
and  education  amidst  the  darkness  and  the  tempests  of  the  centuries 
that  are  past. 

When  shall  we  in  Canada  have  such  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur 
and  beneficence — such  treasures  of  noble  memory  as  these  ?  When  shall 
we,  in  this  bleak,  though  by  its  children  well-beloved,  land  of  promise, 
be  able  to  point  to  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge,  a  Winchester  or  an  Eton? 
We  are  as  far,  no  doubt,  from  the  possession  of  such  shrines  of  history 
as  our  landscape,  in  which  the  giant  pines,  rising  in  their  monumental 
grimness,  remind  us  that  but  yesterday  all  was  primeval  forest,  is  from 
the  trim  and  finished  beauty  with  which  the  culture  of  centuries  has 
invested  the  English  fields.  But  if  we  have  not  the  glories  of  the  past, 
we  have  hopes  for  the  future,  rich  if  we  are  true  to  our  country  and  to 
each  other.  We  have  not  only  hopes  for  the  future,  but  we  have 
immunities  at  the  present  hour.  If  preceding  generations  have  not 
bequeathed  to  us  storied  monuments  and  ancestral  fanes,  neither  have 
they  bequeathed  to  us  those  legacies  of  evil,  those  masses  of  debt  mate- 
rial and  moral,  those  burdensome  traditions,  those  consecrated  obstruc- 
tions to  progress  which  sit  heavj^  on  humanity  in  the  old  v.'orld.  If  we 
have  not  the  finished  landscape  and  the  abodes  of  wealtli,  with  their 
costly  gardens  and  patrician  deer  parks,  neither  have  we  the  union 
workhouse,  which  in  England  grimly  obtrudes  its  prison-like  form  on 
the  fair  scene.  If  we  have  not  the  palaces  of  London,  neither  have  we 
the  leagues  of  want,  squalor  and  misery  which  lie  close  to  the  palace 
gate.  We  have  a  rough  piece  of  land,  not  yet  perfectly  stumped  or 
stoned,  but  unmortgaged,  and  darkened  by  the  baleful  shadow  of  no 
upas  tree  of  the  past. 

I  was  made  sensible  of  this  fact,  as  soon  as  I  set  foot  in  England,  by 
finding  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  controversj^,  so  bitter  that  it  might  almost 
have  been  called  a  petty  civil  war,  about  a  question  deeply  interesting 
to  our  profession,  which  has  now  been  for  many  years  happily  settled 
in  this  country,  and  here  troubles  us  no  more.  It  was  the  great  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  late  Pubhc  Education  Act.  Public  education  was, 
in  fact,  struggling  to  emancipate  itself  from  ecclesiastical  control,  while 
the  High  Church  ecclesiastics  and  the  party  allied  with  them  in  politics 
were  striving  to  prevent  its  emancipation.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  popular  education  existed  in  England 
previous  to  the  great  political  and  social  movement  which  set  in  when, 
the  French  war  being  over,  interest  in  domestic  questions  revived,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  result  of  which  was  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  Education,  no  doubt,  there  had  been,  and  education  to  a 
limited  extent  of  the  poor ;  and  this  from  very  early  times.  To  the 
clergy,  in  the  fruitful  age  of  faith,  was  due  the  first  commencement  of 
that  which  afterwards,  in  the  hour  of  mistrust,  when  growing  doubt 
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threatened  tlieir  atitliority  and  their  endowments,  they  fiercely  and 
fatally  opposed — a  remark  which  may  be  extended  to  the  general  rela- 
tions of  the  medieval  clergy  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  Christianity 
was  a  religion  of  light,  and  in  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  times,  while  the 
conversion  of  the  nation  was  still  going  on,  we  iiiid  in  the  mission  centres 
the  centres  also  of  learning  and  education.  The  Church,  in  fact,  in 
those  days  was  the  School.  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  seventh  century,  has  left  a  name  honourably  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  education  as  well  as  with  the  extension  of 
Christianitjr  and  the  organization  of  the  Church.  The  great  missionary, 
Bishop  Wilfred,  also  had  constantly  under  his  care  a  mimber  of  boys, 
the  sons  of  men  of  rank,  till  they  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he 
required  them  to  decide  whether  they  would  become  soldiers  or  priests. 
The  Church  of  Ireland,  too,  sent  not  a  few  labourers  into  the  harvest  of 
English  education,  as  well  as  of  Enghsh  conversion,  in  that  bright  dawn 
of  Irish  civilization  which  was  destined  so  soon  to  be  overcast  and  to 
be  followed  by  so  dark  a  day.  King  Alfred,  the  Christian  hero,  and 
the  joreserver  of  Christian  civolizatiou  in  England  from  the  sword  of 
Danish  paganism,  was  also  the  great  restorer  of  education  and  rebuilder 
of  schools.  Fable — alas  !  it  is  only  fable — connects  him  with  the  foun- 
dation of  the  first  school  at  Oxford.  The  Court  itself  in  his  time  was 
invested  with  a  splendour  brighter  than  the  vulgar  pomp  of  kings  by 
becoming  the  great  place  of  education.  In  the  age  succeeding  the  Con- 
quest, education  coiild  hardly  hold  a  place  at  the  Court  of  the  fierce 
Norman  sovereigns ;  but  we  fuid  it,  with  much  besides  which  needed 
such  shelter  in  these  wild  daj^s,  beneath  the  tranquil  roof  of  the  Bene- 
dictine cloister.  Anselm,  perhaps  the  most  truly  Christian  among  aU 
the  equivocal  forms  of  the  medieval  saints ;  Anselm,  who  by  Christian 
firmness  in  the  maintenance  of  principle,  combined  with  Christian  gentle- 
ness, charity  and  meekness,  conquered  Norman  tyranny,  impersonated 
in  the  Red  King  and  his  less  savage  but  hardly  less  terrible  successor  ; 
Anselem,  before  Avhose  holiness  the  Conqueror  himself  had  bent  in  reve- 
rence, and  whose  presence  William  desired  at  his  bedside  when  the 
end  of  his  life  of  battle  and  crime  drew  near ;  Anselm,  the  first  thinker 
of  his  day,  and  the  precursor  of  the  school  philosophy,  was  also  the 
great  educator  of  his  time  and  the  great  reformer  of  education.  As 
Abbot  of  the  great  Norman  Abbey  of  Bee,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbuiy,  he  had  been  as  assiduous  in  the  good  work 
of  teaching  and  training  the  young  in  the  school  which  formed  a  regular 
part  of  the  monastic  community,  as  in  directmg  souls,  regulating  the 
monastic  sj^stem,  or  solving  high  problems  of  theologj^.  And  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  that  gentler  mode  of  treating  the  pupil  which 
we  now  acknowledge  to  be  the  better  one,  and  which  he  strove  by  pre- 
cept and  example  to  introduce  in  place  of  the  brutal  severity  which  had 
prevailed  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  it  seems  was  still  in  the  ascendant. 
His  faithful  friend  and  biographer,  Eadmer,  a  medieval  Boswell  in  his 
reverent  minuteness  has  left  us  an  anecdote  of  this  educational  reformer 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  fragrance  of  which  has  not  been  lost  by 
lapse  of  time.  An  Abbot,  a  very  religious  man,  was  one  day  deploring 
to  Anselm  the  difficulty  of  making  an  impression  on  the  boys  in  his 
monastery.     "Do  what  we  will,"  he  said,  "they  are  incorrigible.     We 
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beat  tliem  without  ceasing,  day  and  niglit,  and  tliey  only  grow  worse." 
"You  l)eat  them  without  ceasing,"  said  Ausehn.  "Pray,  how  do  they 
turn  out  when  they  grow  up?"  "Dull  and  brutal,"  was  the  reply, 
"You  are  unfortunate,"  said  Anselm,  "if  with  all  this  trouble  you  only 
turn  men  into  beasts."  "^'Vllat  are  we  to  do?"  cried  the  Abbot;  "in 
everj^  possible  way  we  try  to  force  them  to  improve,  and  all  is  of  no 
use."  "i^o?'ce  them!  Tell  me,  my  Lord  Abbot,  if  you  were  to  plant  a 
tree  in  your  garden,  and  to  tie  it  up  so  on  all  sides  that  its  branches 
could  not  spread,  what  sort  of  a  tree  would  it  be  when  in  course  of  time 
you  gave  it  room  to  grov.'?  Would  it  not  be  good  for  nothing — a  mass 
of  entanglement  and  crookedness?  And  whose  fault  would  that  be  but 
yours,  who  had  put  such  restraint  upon  the  sapling?  And  this  is  just 
what  you  do  with  j^our  boys.  You  i)lant  them  in  the  garden  of  the 
Church,  that  they  may  grow  and  l>ear  fruit  to  God.  But  you  so  cramp 
them  with  fear,  and  threats,  and  blows,  that  freedom  of  growth  they 
have  none.  And  thus  crushed  in  spirit,  they  gather  in  their  minds 
evil  thoughts,  tangled  as  thorns  ;  they  cherish  those  evil  thoughts,  and 
doggedly  repel  all  that  might  correct  them.  Hence  they  can  see  in  you 
no  love,  kindness  or  tenderness  towards  them;  they  cannot  believe 
that  you  mean  good  by  them,  but  put  down  all  you  do  to  ill-will  and 
ill-natixre.  Hatred  and  mistrust  grow  witli  their  growth,  and  they 
go  about  with  doMTicast  eye,  and  cannot  look  you  in  the  face.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  why  are  you  harsh  witli  them?  Are  they  not  hv.man 
beings  of  the  same  nature  as  you  are?  Would  you  like,  in  their  place, 
to  be  treated  as  you  treat  them?  You  try  by  blov/s  alone  to  mould 
them  to  good.  Does  a  craftsman  fashion  a  fair  image  out  of  gold  or 
silver  by  blows  alone?  Does  he  not  with  his  tools  now  gently  press  and 
strike  it,  now  with  wise  art  still  more  gently  raise  and  shape  it  ?  So  if 
you  would  mould  your  l^oj^s  to  good,  you  must  not  only  bow  them  down 
by  stripes,  birt  with  fatherly  kindness  raise  them  up  and  help  them." 
"But,"  the  Abbot  insisted,  "to  form  strong  and  serious  character  is 
our  aim."  "And  a  right  aim,"  said  Anselm;  "but  if  you  give  an  in- 
fant solid  food  you  may  choke  it.  For  every  soul  its  fitting  food.  The 
strong  soul  delights  in  strong  meat,  in  patience  and  tribulation  ;  not  to 
wish  for  v/hat  is  another's ;  to  ofTer  tlie  other  cheek ;  to  pray  for  ene- 
mies ;  to  love  those  that  hate.  The  weak  and  tender  in  God's  service 
need  milk ;  gentleness  from  others,  kindness,  mercy,  cheerful  encourage- 
ment, charitable  forbearance.  If  you  will  thiis  adapt  yourselves  both 
to  your  weak  and  to  your  strong  ones,  by  God's  grace  j-ou  shall,  as  far 
as  lies  in  you,  win  them  all  for  God."  The  heart  of  my  Lord  Abbot, 
according  to  Eadmer,  was  turned ;  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  great  tea  cher, 
and  mended  his  educational  ways.  Anselm's  language  in  the  con- 
ference is,  of  course,  tinctiired  with  asceticism ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this 
scene,  enacted  eight  hundred  years  ago  between  two  figures  in  the  garb 
of  the  remote  past,  is  wonderfully  near  to  us  at  the  present  day.  If 
you  wish  to  realize  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
one  of  the  early  seats  of  learning  and  education,  go,  when  you  chance  to 
be  in  England,  to  the  old  historic  city  of  Gloucester,  where  you  will 
find  a  Benedictine  cloister,  though  not  that  in  which  Anselm  taught, 
nearly  in  its  pristine  state,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  which  was  itself 
once  the  Abbey  Church.     That  cloister  was  the  scene  of  all  those  parts 
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of  the  monk's  life  -R-liich  M'efe  not  passed  in  tlie  clnircli  or  tlie  chapter- 
house, ami,  camong  others,  of  his  studies,  his  literary  work,  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  novices  and  the  children  wlio  formed  the  school  attached 
to  the  monastery.  It  was  roofed,  but  otherwise  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  the  monk  had  to  bi-ave  the  hardships  of  a  sedentary 
life  all  the  year  round  in  the  open  air.  }*Iore  than  once  a  chronicler 
tells  us  that  he  is  obliged  to  break  off  his  work  for  the  winter  because 
his  fingers  are  nipped  by  the  frost.  Some  of  our  medievalists  look  back, 
or  fancy  that  they  look  back,  wistfully  to  those  times.  It  is  a  pity 
they  cannot  put  on  the  magic  shoes  of  Hans  Andersen's  tale,  and  be  for 
one  day  transported  back  to  the  middJe  ages.  One  day's  experience 
would  probably  satisfy  their  desire. 

High  honour  is  due  to  the  monasteries,  and  especiallj^  to  those  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  for  the  services  thus  rendered  'oy  them  to  education 
as  well  as  to  learning  in  the  darkest  hour.  But  their  pupils,  all  told, 
must  have  been  fev/  in  number;  and  of  these,  while  a  few  were  scions  of 
the  lay  nobility,  the  bulk,  and  probably  all  those  taken  from  the  poorer 
classes,  were  destined  for  the  ecclesiastical  order.  That  order,  indeed, 
was  far  more  comprehensive  than  it  is  in  modern  times ;  it  included  not 
only  the  priest  proper,  l)ut  all  the  intellectual  professions — the  lawyer, 
the  physician,  the  literary  man,  the  architect,  the  artist,  the  mechanician 
— every  one,  in  short,  but  the  soldier,  the  trader,  the  handicraftsman,  and 
the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Still  it  was  limited  compared  with  the  mass  of  the 
population,  which  remained  in  a  state  of  tota,l  ignorance;  among  the  con- 
sequences of  v.diieh  we  may  reckon  the  l^lind  and  sangoiinary  fury  of  labour 
movements  in  the  middle  ages,  such  as  the  ixisurrection  of  the  villeins 
imder  Wat  Tyler,  which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  generally  jjeaceful 
and  orderly,  though  sometimes  erroneous,  contests  waged  by  the 
better  educated  mechanics  of  the  i^resent  day.  Even  among  the  no- 
bility and  gentrj^  elementary  education  was  very  scarce.  The  absence 
of  priiiting  indeed  would,  in  any  case,  have  rended  it  almost  impossible 
that  educadon  should  be  widely  diffused. 

With  that  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  which,  from  the 
prominence  of  the  reugious  element  in  it,  we  call  the  Reformation,  but 
which  might  more  aptly  be  termed  the  revival  of  humanity,  came  the 
spirit  of  national  education.  Of  the  first  efforts  in  that  direction  the 
honour  may  be  ascribed  to  enlightened  Catholics,  to  "\\''illiam  of  Wyke- 
ham,  and  after  him  to  the  group  of  which  Sir  Thomas  More  was  the 
noblest  inan  in  England,  while  Erasmus  Avas  their  leading  spirit  in 
Europe ;  but  these  men,  though,  v/hau  the  religious  crisis  arrived,  they 
shrunk  from  schism,  and  clave  to  the  ancient  faith,  belonged  intellec- 
tually, and  not  in  that  respect  alone,  to  the  Reformation.  A  number  of 
grammar  schools,  of  which  Christ's  Hospital  is  the  gxeatest  and  most 
famous,  founded  by  the  young  Protestant  King,  Edward  VI.,  and.  still 
bearing  his  name,  are  at  once  the  first  fruits  of  the  newly-awakened 
spirit  of  national  education  in  England,  and  the  proofs  of  the  connection 
of  that  spirit  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  This  connection  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt,  and  it  may  be  admitted  even  by  a  Catholic  with- 
out necessary  disparagement  to  his  religion ;  for  a  Church  which  can 
herself  teach  all  truth  needs  not  the  aid  of  the  human  intellect,  perhaps 
naturally  mistrusts  it,  and  therefore  has  comparatively  little  interest  in 
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education;  wLile  a  Church  which  appeals  to  reason  and  to  private 
judgment  must  of  necessity  educate,  and  this  irrespective  of  the  ab- 
stract truth  of  the  doctrines  of  either  Church.  AVhich  are  the  educating 
nations?  Scotland,  New  England,  Germany,  Holland,  S-witzerland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada.  Which  are  the  non-educating  ? 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  Portugal,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium — Belgium,  in 
spite  of  the  existence  in  her  of  a  large  manufacturing  element,  which 
generally  carries  with  it  activity  of  mind.  In  the  case  of  Spain  the  facts 
are  eloquent.  By  its  last  census  not  a  fifth  of  the  popiilation  can  read. 
But  even  this  amount  of  progress  has  all  been  made  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  prior  to  which  time  we  are  told  to  be  able  to  read  was 
in  men  very  rare,  in  women  immoral ;  and  the  growth  of  popular  edu- 
cation has  proceeded  at  exactly  an  even  pace  with  the  demolition  of 
political  despotism  and  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance.  If,  in  parts  of 
Catholic  Germany  and  in  Ireland,  we  find  popular  education,  this  is 
traceable  in  the  case  of  Germany  to  the  influence  of  Protestant  neigh- 
bours, in  the  case  of  Ireland  to  the  direct  interposition  of  a  Protestant 
power.  It  is  true  that  the  Jesuits  were  good  educators ;  so  good  as  to 
extort  from  Bacon  the  exclamation.  Tales  cum  sint,  utinam  nostri  essent: 
"They  are  so  excellent  that  I  would  they  were  ours."  But  Jesuit  edu- 
cation was  the  offspring,  as  well  as  the  antagonist,  of  the  Reformation  ; 
its  object  was  not  to  enlighten,  but  to  influence  and  to  re-convert,  and 
with  a  view  to  that  object  its  pupils  were  selected.  No  Jesuit  was  ever 
a  hearty  friend  to  popular  education.  We  need  not  press  the  case  too 
far.  That  vast  extension  of  popular  education  in  recent  times,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  momentous  facts  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  traceable,  no  doubt,  to  other  causes  besides  religious  eman- 
cipation. Even  in  Prussia  public  instruction  was  comparatively  little 
cared  for  in  the  interval  between  the  Reformation  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Frederick  the  Great,  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  pro- 
vided for  his  superannuated  grenadiers  by  making  them  schoolmasters. 
It  was  when  the  ai'my  of  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  overthrown 
by  Napoleon,  in  the  hour  of  calamity  and  shame,  that  Prussia,  feeling 
the  need  of  something  stronger  than  an  army  to  redeem  her  from  the 
depths  into  which  she  had  fallen,  first  abolished  serfdom  and  then  insti- 
tuted the  great  system  of  j)ublic  instruction  which  has  carried  her  from 
Jena  to  Sedan.  But,  in  the  main,  the  fact  remains  indisputable  that 
public  instruction,  as  a  duty  and  as  a  policy,  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  prevalence  of  religion,  which  appeals  to  an  open 
Bible  and  to  reason  as  the  interpreter  of  its  pages. 

In  the  land  of  John  Knox  the  Reformation  was  completely  victorious, 
and  drew  with  it  the  general  love  of  education  which  has  made  Scotch- 
men what  they  are  the  world  over,  as  well  as  the  political  Liberalism 
to  which,  even  at  the  present  moment  of  Conservative  reaction  in  Bag- 
land,  Scotland  remains  triie.  But  in  England,  as  in  France,  the  isjue 
was  doubtful.  France,  even  after  the  defeat  of  the  Huguenots,  did  not 
lose  all  trace  of  their  spirit  or  sink  ecclesiastically  and  mentally  to  the 
level  of  Spain ;  while  in  the  English  hierarchy,  and  in  the  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  which  were  allied  with  it,  as  the  monarchies  and  aristocracies 
of  France  and  Spain  were  with  the  hierarchy  in  those  countries,  there 
was  preserved  some  of  the  doctrine  and  temper  of  the  Church  of  the 
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middle  ages.  The  spiiit  of  education  -ndiich  touclied  v/ith  fire  tlie  lips 
of  Milton,  belonged  in  the  main  to  Milton's  party ;  with  the  Puritans 
it  conquered ;  with  them  it  fell ;  with  them  it  went  into  illustrious  exile, 
and  founded  in  New  England  the  first  common  schools.  The  State 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  tlie  Restoration  were  almost  as  indifferent  to 
public  instruction  as  the  State  clergy  of  Spain ;  the  only  proofs  they 
gave  of  anxiety  about  the  svibject  were  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  under 
their  influence  to  prevent  Dissenters  from  educating  their  o^vn  children, 
the  last  and  most  infamoiis  of  which  was  the  work  of  the  infidel  Boluig- 
broke,  pandering  to  the  passions  of  fanatical  ecclesiastics.  This  apathy 
lasted  through  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. George  III.  expressed  a  pious  wish  that  eveiy  poor  cliild  in  his 
dominions  should  learn  to  read  the  Bible — we  may  be  sure  he  meant 
with  a  political  commentary  of  a  very  orthodox  kind — but  no  public 
measiires  were  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  King's  desire.  About  the 
only  places  of  popular  ed.ucation  were  those  Dames'  schools  which  have 
furnished  themes  to  every  painter  of  English  peasant  life  from  Crabbe  to 
Wilkie,  and  in  which  old  women  who  knew  nothing  taught  the  children  of 
the  peasantry  all  they  knew.  After  the  great  French  war,  however,  the 
mind  of  the  nation  being  turned  again  from  that  mortal  conflict  to  its 
own  affairs,  the  current  of  reform,  long  icebound,  began  to  flow,  and 
the  cause  of  popular  education  as  well  as  that  of  political  improvement 
was  taken  up  with  accumulated  energy  and  fervour.  Weslej'-  had  done 
something  by  his  school  at  Kingswood,  and  still  more  by  showing  his 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Bell  and  Lancaster  had  done 
something  bj''  agitating  educational  questions,  as  well  as  by  devising  the 
monitorial  system.  But  the  motive  power  came  from  that  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  progress  in  the  nation,  after  the  long  period  of  reaction 
caused  by  antagonism  to  continentjil  Republicanism,  which  was  so 
strong,  so  tempestuoiTS  in  its  character,  so  powerful  in  its  effects,  as 
almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  English  Revolution.  A  revolution, 
in  fact,  it  would  have  been  had  not  the  obstinacy  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  clergy  quailed  before  the  advent  of  civil  v/ar.  Broiigham  thundering 
in  the  van  at  once  of  political  and  educational  reform  was  the  master  spirit 
and  typical  man  of  the  day.  With  stentorian  voice  and  vehement  ges- 
tures he  enforced  iipon  the  na,tional  mind  the  necessity  of  public  insti'uc- 
tion ;  he  once  spoke  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  for  seven  hours.  At 
his  bidding,  and  that  of  the  age  of  which  he  was  the  embodiment,  the 
schoolmaster  went  abroad,  Penny  Cyclopedias  were  published.  Mecha- 
nics' Institutes  rose,  inquiries  into  educational  charities  commenced,  and 
everything  betokened  the  advent  of  an  educational  revolution.  At  the 
same  time  the  clergy  of  the  State  Church,  seeing  that  education  must 
come,  and  that  it  might  fall  into  bad  hands,  met  their  danger  in  the 
best  and  most  creditable  way  by  exerting  themselves  in  their  parishes, 
and  with  great  effect,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Church  schools. 
Those  were  days  of  hope,  as  all  days  of  revolution  are ;  young  men 
dreamed  dreams  and  old  men  saw  visions.  It  seemed  that  a  Reformed 
Parliament  and  Public  Instruction  would  make  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth.  It  is  a  beneficent  illusion ;  for  if  we  coiild  see  beforehand  how 
limited  the  results  of  our  improvements  would  be,  we  should  hardly 
exert  ourselves  to  make  any  improvements  at  all. 
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Singularly  enough,  or  I  -would  rather  say  naturally  enough,  the  first 
scene  on  which  this  spirit  of  educational  reform  displayed  itself  in 
practical  legislation  was  Ireland.  Whether  it  be  in  education,  or  police, 
or  the  Church,  or  the  laud  law,  England  is  always  ready  for  radical 
reform — in  Ireland.  Cromwell  saw  the  value  of  Ireland  as  a  field  of 
experiment ;  he  called  it  a  clean  paper  on  which  he  could  wi'ite  measures 
of  improvement  which  in  England  vested  interest  and  rooted  prejudice 
could  not  suffer  him  to  introduce ;  and  perhaps  the  usefulness  of  the 
smaller  island  in  that  respect  is  not  yet  exhausted.  In  1831,  while  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  was  still  struggling  through  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  forty  years  before  the  first  English  Education  Act,  Ireland 
received  a  measure  of  national  education  based  on  the  j^i'inciple  of 
combined  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction,  the  funds  being 
supplied  out  of  the  national  revenues.  The  immediate  author  of  this 
measure  was  the  late  Lord  Derby,  then  in  the  heyday  of  his  youthful 
Liberalism,  and  threatening  to  send  the  King  to  Hanover  if  he  would 
not  assent  to  the  Reform  Bill.  Between  Ulster  Orangemen  on  the  one 
hand  and  Paul  Cullen  on  the  other,  national  education  in  Ireland  has  had 
a  hard  life,  and  so  have  its  administrators;  biit  though  much  bruised  and 
battered  by  the  shillelahs  of  both  parties,  it  has  survived,  and  has  no 
doubt  largely  contributed,  with  measures  of  political  justice,  and  a 
kinder  and  more  generous  treatment  of  Irish  questions  generally,  to 
produce  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  which  may  now 
be  happily  reg?a"ded  as  an  unquestionable  fact. 

In  England  itself  no  measure  coxild  l)e  carried.  The  religious  difficulty, 
or  a  difficulty  of  a  very  mixed  character,  by  courtesy  styled  religious, 
stood  obstinatelj^  in  the  way.  First  the  AVhigs  tried  a  measure  on  the 
secular  principle,  and  failed  ;  then  the  Conservatives  tried  one  on  the 
State  principle,  and  failed  also.  Sir  James  Graham  held  out  to  the 
Dissenters  v/hat  he  called  his  olive  branch,  which  the  Dissenters  took, 
and  belaboured  him  over  the  head  and  shoulders  with  it  till  he  dropped 
his  Bill.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a  system  of  aiding  schools  with 
public  money,  and  inspecting  them  through  State  inspectors  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Privy  Council,  was  introduced,  nominally  as  a  tentative 
policy ;  and  under  the  astute  and  aspirimg  management  of  Sir  J.  Kay 
Shuttlev/orth  it  grew  yea?-ly  to  larger  proportions,  and  more  deeply 
committed  Parliament  and  the  nation.  Parliament  all  the  time  behaved 
with  what  Englishmen  think  tlie  perfection  of  practical  wisdom;  it 
voted,  with  eyes  shut,  the  annual  grant,  and  refused  to  discuss  its 
principle  or  to  entertain  any  question  connected  with  it.  At  last  the 
magnitude  of  the  grant,  and  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  tentative  policy 
to  become  definitive,  brought  the  question  to  a  head,  and  in  1858  a 
Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  subject  of  popular  education  was 
issued,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  That  Com- 
mission spent  three  years  in  its  inquiry,  investigating  through  its 
Assistant  Commissioners  the  state  of  education,  not  only  in  England 
but  in  other  countries,  and  among  the  rest  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Mhere  the  Assistant  Commissioner  was  Mr.  Eraser,  now 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  Commission  reported,  and  the  materials 
for  legislation  were  before  Parliament ;  but  Parliament  still  shrunk 
from  facing  the  question,  and  the  only  immediate  result  was  a  revised 
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code  o£  minutes  issued  by  the  Privy  Council.  For  ten  years  more  tlie 
subject  remained  in  abeyance,  and  the  ancient  reign  of  ignorance  was 
left  unmolested  among  great  masses  of  the  population.  At  last  came 
an  event  which  overcame  both  intolerance  and  bigotry,  and  siirely 
heralded  the  legislation  of  1870.  The  Tory  aristocracy,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  resorted  to  the  desperate  policy  of  appealing 
from  the  more  intelligent  and  well-to-do  portion  of  the  working  classes, 
which  was  maiuljr  Liberal,  to  ■what  is  called  in  the  polite  obscurity  of 
a  learneel  language  the  residuum — in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  dregs  of  the 
peojole  in  the  large  towns.  This  policy  was  carrieel  into  effect  by  the 
Conservative  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  Then  Mr.  Lowe  cried  in  fear  and 
anguish,  "  We  must  eelucate  our  masters ;"  and  a  Liberal  Government 
having  come  into  power,  with  Mr.  Forster,  Arnold's  son-in-law,  as  the 
Minister  of  Education,  the  Ediication  Act  of  1870  was  passed. 

That  Act  retained  the  denominational  schools  with  which  Govern- 
ment hatl  entered  into  partnership  under  the  Privy  Council  system, 
while  it  rendered  a  conscience  clause  imperative  in  all  schools  in 
which  religious  instruction  was  given,  and  did  av>'ay  with  denomina- 
tional inspection,  treating  all  the  schools  as  national,  and  making  the 
province  of  inspectors  purely  geographical.  At  the  same  time  it 
introduceel  the  supplementary  principle  of  local  responsibility  under 
the  form  of  School  Boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  which  are  bound, 
where  the  school  accommodation  is  found  deficient,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency by  erecting  district  schools  of  their  own.  The  Central  Govern- 
ment, besides  the  function  of  inspection,  is  invested  with  the  power  of 
compelling  the  locality  to  act  where  there  is  a  proved  deficiency  of 
accommodation.  In  School  Boartl  schools  no  catechism  of  any  religious 
sect  is  to  be  taught.  Thus  the  system  is  a  somewhat  complicated  mixture 
of  the  national,  the  local  and  the  denominational — of  the  secular  and 
the  religious.  An  admirer  of  it  complacently  remarks  that  England  is 
the  country  of  compromise  and  amalgamation.  But  we  have  also  heard 
of  a  Dutchman  an-ayed  in  a  dozen  pairs  of  breeches,  who  did  not  fintl 
tha,t  complication  of  integuments  favourable  to  vigour  and  rapidity  of 
action. 

About  this  Ediication  Act,  however,  a  deatlly  controversy  had  arisen, 
and  when  I  landed  was  raging  through  the  whole  nation.  The  first 
public  occurrence  which  I  witnessed  was  the  opening  of  a  School  Board 
school  at  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Forster,  the  framer  of  the  Act,  who  took 
the  ojiportunity  of  elelivering  an  elaborate  vindication  of  his  ov/n  policy, 
which  hael  been  denounceel  by  his  friend  and  late  colleague,  Mr.  Bright. 
He  spoke  ably  and  instructively,  of  course,  but  he  failed  to  explain 
what  I  wanted  specially  to  hear  explained — how  it  came  to  pass  that 
this  great  measure  of  educational  pacification  had  set  the  whole  nation 
by  the  ears.  Hostile  parties  were  facing  each  other  all  over  the  kii>g- 
dom  in  grim  array.  School  Board  elections  were  being  contested  v»-ith 
an  animosity  at  least  equal  to  that  shown  in  elections  to  Parliament. 
A  storm  of  controversy  was  raging,  and  charges  of  immoralitj^,  fanati- 
cism, and  bigotry  resouneleel  on  all  sides.  The  Liberal  party  was  torn 
with  intestine  divisions,  and  you  could  not  mention  Mr.  Forster's  name 
at  a  Liberal  meeting  in  the  north  of  England  without  calling  forth  a 
storm  of  hatred.     When  the  general  election  came,  the  clergy  of  the 
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State  Cluirch  raised  with  one  voice  the  cry  of  "the  Church  in  danger," 
which,  blending  with  the  equally  vociferous  cvj  of  "  the  beer  barrel  in 
danger,"  produced  the  issue  of  campaign  cards  exhorting  the  voter  to 
vote  for  the  national  beverage  and  the  national  religion.  There  had 
not  been  such  an  uproar  since  the  Church  mob  biirned  dissenting  meet- 
ing-houses, after  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  If  you  asked  what 
the  specilic  cause  of  war  was,  especially  between  Mr.  Forster  and  the 
Libera,ls,  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  you  were  told  that  it  was  the 
twenty-lifth  clause.  The  twenty-fifth  clause  enables  School  Boards  to 
l^ay  the  fees  for  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  paj^ — at  denomi- 
national schools  if  the  parents  prefer  them — and  under  it  a  sum  of  about 
$25,000  had  been  expended  in  a  whole  year.  Obviously  this  was 
merely  the  pretext — it  was  not  the  real  occasion  of  the  fray.  It  was  at 
most  the  symbol  of  the  momentous  difference  of  principles  which  was 
convulsing  the  nation.  The  real  question  at  issue  was  that  of  clerical 
ascendancy  in  education,  with  its  political  and  social  corollaries,  and 
beneath  the  question  of  clerical  ascendancy  in  education  again  lay  the 
question  of  the  State  Church,  the  just  solution  of  which,  in  this  coiin- 
try,  has  brought  with  it  educational  peace. 

I  suppose  that  all  who  acknowledge,  as  I  for  one  do,  the  paramount 
importance  of  religion  to  men  and  nations,  would  rejoice  if  we  were  so 
settled  and  so  united  in  our  religious  convictions  that  religion  could  be 
effectively  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Perhaps  it  will  be  so  here- 
after— perhaps  the  cloud  of  doubt  and  perplexity  which  has  now  for  two 
centuries,  since  the  days  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes,  been  gathering  over 
the  religious  firmament,  will  break  up,  and  the  sun  of  faith,  hidden  for 
awhile  behind  that  cloud,  will  beam  forth  again  and  diffuse  over  the 
world,  now  chilled  and  darkened  by  its  absence,  a  brighter,  more  per- 
fect, and  more  abiding  day.  Such  is  not  only  my  hope,  but  my  firm 
conviction;  though  I  know,  and  it  has  been  part  of  ray  duty  as  a  student 
to  examine,  the  truly  formidable  objections  which  pliilosophy,  historical 
criticism,  and  science  have  raised.  But  though  certainty  and  unity  of 
faith  may  come  again,  they  have  not  come  yet ;  and  for  the  present, 
communities  like  ouis,  which  feel  education  to  be  a  necessity,  have  to 
respect  religion  without  undertaking  to  teach  it ;  they  have  to  let  the 
common  school  do  its  own  work  and  the  Church  and  Sunday  school 
do  theirs.  The  school  is  not  irreligious  because  it  does  not  teach  the 
catechism,  any  more  than  any  other  organ  of  instruction,  say  any 
commercial  or  military  instruction,  is  irreligious  on  the  same  ground. 
There  is  nothing  opposed  to  religion  in  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  book-keeping  or  drill.  The  cry  of  the  State 
Church  party  in  England  was  that  the  secularists  would  make  the 
children  clever  devils.  But  knowledge  does  not  in  itself  make  a  devil, 
neither  does  ignorance  make  an  angel ;  at  least  it  has  not  made  angels 
of  the  people  of  Calabria  or  Mexico.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  certain 
countries  where  the  clergy  have  tried  to  crush  education,  education  has 
unhappily  assumed  a  somewhat  hostile  attitude  towards  the  clergy  and 
their  teaching.  An  Italian  once  said  to  me,  "I  like  to  see  the  schools 
rising;  eveiy  school  shuts  up  a  church."  But  this  statement  was 
peculiar  to  a  native  of  a  country  where  the  Church  has  been  the  enemy 
of  the  school.     Again,  there  may  be  special  defects  in  an  educational 
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sj'stem — it  may  be  too  ambitious,  too  showy,  too  superficial,  and  it  may 
breed  iu  its  pupils  faults  of  character  corresponding  to  these  bad 
features  of  the  institution.  I'fo  doiibt  such  is  the  tendency  of  the 
school  system  in  many  parts,  at  least,  of  the  United  States,  and 
pei-haps  we  are  not  free  from  the  danger  here ;  but  these  defects  we 
may  hope  to  remove  by  wise  measures  of  educational  reform.  So  far 
from  iighting  against  the  Church,  a  good  school  in  a  country  like  ours 
fights  with  it,  for  it  is  directly  and  indirectly  a  potent  organ  of  morality. 
The  school  and  its  master  or  mistress  may  not  be  formally  concerned 
with  religion,  but  in  a  country  like  ours  they  are  not  severed  or 
estranged  from  the  religious  community  around  them. 

The  spirit  of  that  community  is  present  with  them  ;  they  feel  and 
transmit  its  influence;  it  pervades  the  character  and  tone  of  the 
teacher,  the  discipline  and  all  the  moral  agencies  of  the  school.  Mr. 
Forster  said,  in  his  speech  at  Liverpool,  that  it  would  be  very  shocking 
if  a  teacher,  iu  rebuking  a  child  for  telling  a  falsehood,  coiild  not  appeal 
to  the  interest  of  the  child's  soul.  Well,  but  I  suppose  a  Christian 
teacher,  like  a  Christian  employer,  can  rebuke  a  lad  for  falsehood  in  a 
Christian  way,  without  reciting  the  Athanasian  Creed  or  the  West- 
minster Confession.  Thus,  apart  from  any  direct  religious  teaching  of 
a  neutral  kind  which  you  may  be  able  to  introduce,  and  which  perhaps 
is  not  of  much  A'alue,  there  is  a  religious  as  well  as  a  moral  element  in 
the  schools  of  a  Christian  country.  Such,  I  suppose,  has  been  the 
general  view  of  the  question  taken  by  the  statesmen  and  the  people  of 
this  country ;  and  the  result  is  a  system  of  puplic  education,  or,  if  you 
like  to  mark  the  absence  of  chrect  religious  teaching  by  a  diffei-ence  of 
name,  public  instruction,  in  this  you.ng  country,  which,  having  been  ably 
administered,  works  with  almost  unbroken  harmony  and  smoothness, 
while  in  England,  with  all  her  experience  and  all  her  statesmanship, 
pubUc  instruction  is  an  organized  Pandemonium  of  political  and  secta- 
rian contention.  We  are  twitted  with  not  having  solved  the  problem  as 
regards  the  Catholics.  We  have  not  solved  the  problem  as  regards  the 
Catholics,  because,  as  regards  the  Cathohcs,  the  problem  here  and 
everywhere  is  insoluble.  They,  under  the  authority  of  their  spiritual 
guides,  have  taken  up,  conscientiously,  as  I  do  not  dispute,  a  position  of 
antagonism  to  modern  civilization,  and  even  to  nationality  and  civil 
society,  so  far  as  they  are  embochments  of  the  modern  spirit.  There  is 
nothing  for  it,  therefore,  in  their  case,  but  either  to  use  force,  of  which 
nobody  in  this  country  dreams,  however  it  may  be  under  the  iron  rule 
of  Bismarck,  or  to  let  them  take  their  portion  away  in  peace  and  use  it, 
subject  to  State  guarantees  for  proper  secular  instruction  in  the  way 
their  consciences  enjoin.  I  think  it  will  very  likely  be  found  that  by 
adherence  to  this  mikl  and  comprehensive  policy,  though  we  have  not 
extinguished,  we  have  minimized  Catholic  resistance  to  public  education. 
In  this  respect,  also,  if  the  foreign  Jesuits  will  only  refrain  from  troii- 
bling  lis  with  their  ahen  intrigues,  I  believe  we  shall  all  do  well. 

But  at  this  happy  result  we  could  never  have  arrived  if  we  had  not, 
in  accordance  with  the  growing  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  portion 
of  mankind,  and  with  the  decisive  experience  of  history,  adoj)ted  another 
great  reform.  Canada  could  never  have  had  a  harmonious  system  of 
public  instruction — she  would  be  now  either  without  a  system  at  all,  or 
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like  England,  full  of  dissension  and  embroilment,  if  like  England  she 
had  retained  her  State  Church.  The  State  Church  is  the  radical  cause 
of  their  difficulty  in  England.  If  j^ou  have  a  privileged  clergj',  that 
clergy  will  try  to  rule ;  it  will  try  to  rule  in  public  education  as  well  as 
in  public  religion.  And  it  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  so  doing.  The 
only  good  ground,  the  only  ground  not  morally  detestable,  which  the 
State  can  have  for  selecting  a  particular  Church,  clothing  it  with 
national  authority  and  endowing  it  out  of  the  national  reveniie,  is  that 
the  doctrines  of  that  Church  are  certain  truth ;  and  if  the  doctrines  of 
a  Church  are  certain  truth,  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  State,  why 
should  they  not  be  taught  to  all  the  children  of  the  nation?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  unprivileged  and  oppressed  Churches  will  be  always  in  an 
attitude  of  jealous  self-defence ;  they  will  suspect  aggression  everywhere; 
they  will  regard,  and  naturally  regard,  what  the  State  does  for  public 
education,  and  what  it  gives  to  that  object,  as  done  and  given  in  the 
interest  of  the  privileged  Church.  The  Public  Education  Act  in  England 
has  in  fact  been  a  vast  re-endowment  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Harmony, 
therefore,  will  be  impossible ;  every  new  regulation  will  be  a  fresh  apple 
of  discord ;  a  twenty-fifth  clause,  or  any  other  straw,  may  be  the 
pretext,  but  tlie  real  source  of  contention,  endless  and  incurable,  will 
be  ecclesiastical  domination ;  the  real  struggle  mil  be  between  religious 
privilege  and  religious  justice.  As  a  memljer  of  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  185S,  I  voted  for  the  voluntary  system  rather  than  for  State 
aid  with  a  State  Church,  and  witli  a  State  Cliurch  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
would  not  vote  for  the  voluntary  system  still. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  see  the  reason  of  the  alliance  between  political 
and  ecclesiastical  privilege.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  party  of  political 
reaction  goes  to  the  polls  with  the  clergy  of  the  State  Church.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  difficult  even  to  discover  a  thread  of  connection  between  our 
national  beverage  and  our  national  religion.  But  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  who  has  no  interest  at  heart  but  those  of  religion 
and  of  the  community  at  large,  can  think  it  his  duty  to  uphold,  a  State 
Church.  The  words  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  who  said  that  His 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  may  be  glossed  over  or  distorted  like 
other  inconvenient  texts  of  Scripture;  but  how  can  the  evidence  of 
history  be  ignored  ?  Christianity,  unestablished  and  free  in  apostolic 
times,  did  it  not  win  the  ancient  world  ?  Established  and  enslaved  to 
the  secular  power  in  later  times,  has  it  not  almost  lost  the  modern 
world  ?  Persecutions,  religious  wars,  exterminations  of  the  Albigenses, 
Spanish  Inquisitions,  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew,  penal  laws,  and 
oppression  of  Nonconformists — whence  did  they  come  but  from  the 
alliance  of  the  Clmrch  with  the  State  ?  Of  these  atrocities  and  infamies, 
which  have  done  more  to  discredit  religion  than  the  attacks  of  ten 
thousand  Atheists,  not  Christianity,  not  even  fanaticism  was  the  cause, 
but  fanaticism  combined  with  self-interest,  and  armed  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  sword  which  Christ  had  bidden  Peter  put  up  into  the 
sheath.  Depend  upon  it,  mere  excess  of  religious  feeling,  even  when 
carried  to  the  most  irrational  lengths,  has  not  so  much  to  answer  for  as 
is  supposed ;  ambition  and  interest  had  more  to  do  with  the  crimes  of 
Innocent  III.  and  Torquemada.  They  talk  of  a  nation  being  godless 
because  it  has  no  State  religion.     If  God  is  the  God  of  mercy  and 
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justice,  wliat  nation  could  be  more  godless  than  Spain  under  Philip  II., 
or  than  England  when  it  had.  Baxter  and  John  Bunj^an  in  prison? 
They  talk  of  the  support  afforded  by  a  State  Church  to  the  Government. 
What  has  been  the  support  afforded  by  the  State  Chui'ch  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  England?  The  estrangement  of  the  whole  mass  of  Nonconform- 
ists— that  is,  of  the  most  \'igorous,  energetic,  and,  when  they  have  been  let 
alone,  the  most  pairiotic  portion  of  the  people;  the  division  of  the  nation, 
in  the  face  of  the  Armada,  by  the  persecution  of  the  Puiitaus  ;  then  a 
gi-eat  civil  war ;  Ireland  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion ;  and  now,  when  a 
democratic  franchise  has  been  conceded  by  the  profligate  strategy  of  a 
party,  an  almost  impossibihty  of  getting  the  nation  to  unite  in  framing 
that  inchspeusable  corrective  of  democi'acy,  an  efficient  system  of  public 
education.  As  to  unity  of  belief,  which  it  is  the  professed  object  of 
estabhshments  to  produce,  where  can  be  less  of  it  than  in  that  knot  of 
ecclesiastical  cobras  which  I  saw  the  other  day  wreathing  their  angry 
folds  and  raising  their  menacing  heads  against  each  other?  There  is  far 
more  of  unity  in  our  freedom.  Our  religion  is  far  more  truly  national 
than  that  of  an  Estabhshed  Church  which  includes  only  half  the  nation, 
and  makes  war  upon  the  other  half.  Here  no  wall  di\ddes  Christians — 
Protestant  Christians  at  least — living  or  dead,  from  each  other.  Our 
clergy — the  Protestant  clergy  at  least — unite  in  all  good  works,  in 
Christian  philanthropy  and  alms-giving.  In  j)rayer  for  national  objects, 
in  national  thanksgi\dng  and  i^enitence,  whatever  be  our  dogmatic  dif- 
ferences, v^'e  can  all  kneel  down  together.  I  dare  to  affirm,  too,  that 
rehgion,  though  unencumbered  by  the  fatal  patronage  of  the  State, 
affords  to  the  Government  here  a  more  effective  sujiport  than  it  does  in 
England,  with  all  its  lordships  and  its  mitres  and  its  stalls.  To  support 
Government,  rehgion  miist  be  strong ;  to  be  strong,  it  must  be  sincere ; 
to  be  sincere,  it  must  be  free. 

Therefore,  I  think  England  will  have  to  follow  the  example  of  Canada. 
And  why  should  she  not?  These  colonies,  though  they  are  yet  young 
and  perhaps  rough — though  they  have  not  as  yet  the  refinements  or  the 
history,  the  hierarchies  and  the  grandeurs,  are  they  not  the  leading 
shoots  of  the  race?  Are  not  their  tendencies  to  the  less  adventurous 
body  of  the  race  which  has  remained  behind  the  natural  index  of  its 
own  futui-e? 

Education  is  a  well-worn  theme,  andu  to  lend  any  new  interest  to  its 
generahties,  especially  before  a  professional  auchence,  is  bej^ond  my 
skiU.  I  thought  I  should  weary  you  less  by  speaking  of  an  episode  of 
its  history  in  the  land  most  intimately  connected  with  us,  and  most 
dear  to  us,  which  has  fallen  immediately  under  mj'  observation,  but  not 
so  immediately  under  yours.  Euroj)e  for  the  last  century  has  been  fuU 
of  conAT.ilsions,  the  terrible  harbingers  of  a  nev/  order  of  things ;  it  has 
been  full  of  pohtical  and  social  confficts — of  revolutions  that,  like  a 
whirl-nind,  have  laid  low  temple  and  throne — of  wide-raging  and  murder- 
ous wars.  And  revolution  and  war  alike  have  too  often  left  behind  them 
nothing  but  moral  and  physical  ruin,  desolated  fields,  exhausted  energies, 
shattered  hojjes,  political  despondency,  and  prostration  and  reaction 
such  as  we  see  in  France  a  hundred  years  after  that  hour  of  promise 
and  of  transport  when  she  undertook  with  exulting  confidence  not  only 
her  o^vn  regeneration,  but  the  regeneration  of  the  world.    Yet,  through 
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all  these  storms  and  amidst  all  this  havoc,  popular  education,  gradually 
and  gently  but  surely  spreachng,  like  the  da^vn  amidst  the  cloud-rack  of 
a  tempestuous  sky,  is  effecting  a  peaceful  revolution,  which  will  be 
followed  by  no  prostration  or  reaction,  and  the  fruits  of  which  will 
never  pass  away. 

Yes,  you  have  a  great  mission.  Exaggerated  things,  no  doubt,  have 
been  said  about  the  office  of  a  teacher  as  well  as  about  every  other  office. 
The  influence  of  the  school  has  been  unduly  magnified  in  comparison 
with  the  influence  of  home.  The  importance  of  school  education  has 
been  unduly  magnified  at  the  expense  of  that  which  we  receive  from 
societj^,  from  out  calling,  through  all  the  various  avenues  of  knowledge 
and  natural  improvement  in  our  after-life.  The  importance  of  know- 
ledge altogether  has  been  magnified  at  the  expense  of  character,  the 
formation  of  which  must  be  the  main  object  of  the  trainers  of  youth. 
StiU  you  have  a  great  mission.  I  was  impressed  with  that  fact  by 
another  thing  which  I  witnessed  in  England,  and  which  it  pained  an 
English  heart  to  see.  I  mean  the  polling  of  the  residuum,  which,  as 
I  have  already  said,  was  enfranchised  for  a  party  purpose  bj?^  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1867.  These  miserable  possessors  of  a  misbestowed  power 
flocked  to  the  x^oU,  drugged  with  beer,  and  inflamed  -^dth  senseless  fury, 
ignorant  of  everything — devoid  not  onlj^  of  the  rudiments  of  political 
knowledge  and  duty,  but  of  the  knowledge  which  is  imparted  in  an 
infant  school.  Swarms  of  them  were  unable  to  make  a  cross  opposite  a 
candidate's  name,  and  had  to  vote  by  the  form  appointed  for  illiterates. 
In  tlie  trial  of  a  controverted  election  a  witness  was  put  on  the  stand 
who  had  never  heard  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties, 
and  only  knew  that  in  his  o-wa  town  one  party  was  blue  and  the  other 
yellow.  In  another  trial  the  Judge  said  that  the  sum  spent  in  bribery 
altogether  had  been  very  small,  but  that,  nevertheless,  there  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  corruption,  for  the  voters  were  so  ignorant  of  what  they 
were  doing,  and  of  their  duty  as  citizens,  that  they  could  be  bought  for 
a  pot  of  beer.  Yet  these  men  are  arbiters  of  the  destiny,  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  the  Colonies  and  India.  And  it  was  Conservatism,  self- 
styled,  that  had  invested  them  with  power,  and  was  now  appealing  to 
their  votes.  We  need  Conservatism  here  to  temper  the  rawness  and 
wiklness  of  Colonial  freedom  ;  but  let  lis  hope  that  it  ii^ilL  be  a  Conser- 
vatism of  a  dhferent  kind — a  Conservatism  of  the  school-house  and  not 
of  the  pot-house — a  Conservatism  of  intelligence,  of  morality,  of  honour, 
not  of  party  strategy,  which  does  not  scruple  to  snatch  a  party  victory 
by  committing  moral  treason  against  the  country.  In  this  country 
we  must  frankly  do  homage  to  popular  right.  By  the  hands,  by  the 
hard  toil  and  endurance  of  the  j^eople,  this  land  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  wilderness.  To  the  people  it  belongs.  We  cannot  allow  our- 
selves basely  to  think  of  conspiring  against  them,  or  trjing  to  rob  them 
of  their  privilege  by  strokes  of  jiarty  tactics.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
owe  it  to  them  not  to  be  their  flatterers  and  their  sycophants  ;  to 
recognize  their  political  faults  and  their  political  liabilities  ;  in  view 
of  those  faiilts  and  those  liabilities,  to  fortify  our  institutions  in  a 
sense  honestly  and  nationally  Conservative,  and  to  endeavour  by  all  the 
means  morally  in  our  power  to  secure  the  ascendancy  of  intelligence 
and  principle  over  passion,  to  save  civil  duty  from  faction  and  corrup- 
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tion,  to  bar  the  way  to  power  against  the  demagogue,  and  open  it  to  the 
man  of  honour.  In  this  work,  by  which  the  foundations  of  a  great  com- 
munity are  to  be  laid,  the  school  and  the  teacher,  if  they  do  their  duty 
and  preserve  the  moral  confidence  of  the  country,  will  have  not  the 
smallest  or  the  humblest  share.  Here  before  me  is  a  great  Conservative 
party,  one  without  party  banners,  without  party  cries,  without  party 
wire-pullers,  party  slander,  party  trickery,  party  corruption,  but  Vi  hich 
will  continue  to  live  and  work  when  the  political  parties,  mtli  all  that 
belongs  to  them,  have  been  gathered  into  an  unhonoured  tomb. 

And  now  to  the  business  of  our  Convention.  May  it  be  prosperously 
transacted,  and  conduce,  in  its  results,  to  the  interest  of  our  high  public 
trust  and  the  credit  of  our  common  profession!  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  act  together  in  perfect  harmony,  notwithstanding  any  pending 
question  about  which  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  us. 
We  all  give  each  other  credit  for  acting  on  conscientious  conviction, 
however  widely  divergent  our  coniactions  in  every  case  may  be.  I  will 
endeavour  to  do  my  part  by  attention  and  faii-ness  in  the  chair  ;  you,  I 
have  no  doubt,  wiU  abundantly  do  yours. 
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BY  M.  KELLY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  INSPECTOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  nucleus  around  which  cluster  the  few  observations  here  offered  is 
a  qiiestion  that  addresses  itself,  not  to  teachers  and  friends  of  education 
only,  but  to  ail  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  prudent  merchant, 
the  thrifty  artiza.n  or  farmer,  the  successful  capitalist,  fuids  it  necessary 
to  take  stock  from  time  to  time — to  balance  his  books — in  order  to  ascer- 
tain definitely  whether  his  business  is  prosperous  or  the  reverse. 

So  it  behoves  us  who  pursue  a  much  higher  and  nobler  calling — who 
have  to  do  %¥ith  interests,  not  of  a  sordid  and  perishable,  but  of  an 
enduring  character — to  examine  closely  our  accounts,  to  see  on  which 
side,  not  so  much  the  cash  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  balance  lies. 
How  shall  v/e  best  accomplish  this,  and  how  present  the  results  of  our 
inquiiies  so  that  they  may  not  be  falsilied  by  events  ?  Ordinarily  this  is 
done  by  a  comparision  of  the  past  with  the  present ;  by  taking  a  leaf 
out  of  the  book  of  experience.  But  where  shall  the  pregnant  inqiiiry 
begin,  or  how  confine  it  within  reasonable  limits  ?  To  answer  fully,  and 
with  an  approach  to  accuracy,  the  qiiestion  propounded  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  would  involve  a  task  as  difficult  of  perfoi'mance  as  that  which  the 
father  of  Inductive  Philosophy  proposed  to  himself  when  he  undertook 
the  great  work  that  has  rendered  his  name  immortal.  Such  a  survey 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  even  if  the  writer  possessed  the  ability  and 
information  necessary  to  complete  it.  The  view,  then,  must  perforce 
be  limited,  and  yet  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  us  to  determine  by 
comparison,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  our  relative  position  in  the  world  of 
intelligence.     When  we  wish  to  examiue  a  landscape,  we  usually  make 
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choice  for  tliat  piirpose  of  the  nearest  cavailable  eminence  ;  so  here,  if  we 
can  fix  iipon  some  central  point,  some  great  epochal  fact,  a  rock  towering 
in  the  mid-ocean  of  Time,  whence, 

"  Like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  eacii  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  uiion  a  peak  in  Darien," 

W3  may  scan  the  horizon  without  obstruction,  we  shall  have  found  the 
desired  position.  Such,  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  is  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing  in  14i0 — an  invention  which  must  have  speedily 
revolutionized  the  functions  a.nd  office  of  the  teacher. 

Before  that  event,  oral  instruction  was  the  principal  means  employed 
for  tlie  communication  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  manu- 
scripts existed,  but  these  v/ere  coniined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  cloisters 
and  the  scanty  libraries  of  the  noble  and  the  affluent ;  they  were,  besides, 
too  expensive  for  the  masses,  wlio  were,  in  fact,  too  illiterate  to  read,  even 
if  they  had  the  means  to  obtain  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  as 
we  may  readily  suppose,  intelligence  was  restricted  to  the  few  ;  the  field 
of  knowledge  was  necessarily  of  limited  extent,  but  the  workers  there 
enjoj'-ed  exceptional  privileges — were  regarded  with  a  reverence  and 
clothed  with  an  autiiority  that  set  them  far  above  the  ignoble  crowd. 
Forin  this  profession  we  must  rankmany  of  thegreat  jurists,  philosophers, 
historians,  poets  and  orators  of  Greece  and  Eome,  as  well  as  of  western 
Europe,  up  to  the  revival  of  learning,  from  "  Orotona's  Sage"  down 
to  Peter  Abelard  and  the  author  of  the  ' '  Book  of  Sentences. "  That 
many  of  them  sold  their  knowledge  dearly,  and  amassed  large  fortunes 
therel^y,  we  are  credibly  informed  ;  that  others  ga\e  it  gratuitously,  from 
a  sincere  love  of  learning  and  an  ardent  desire  to  do  good,  is  equally 
well  authenticated.  Notable  among  the  latter  was  Socrates,  the  best 
and  wisest  of  heathen  philosophers,  but  Avho,  nevertheless,  incurred 
the  hostility  of  envious  rivals  that  compassed  his  destruction.    Socrates, 

"Whose  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  render  with  his  precepts  less 
Tlie  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 
And  strengtiien  man  with  his  ov.'n  mind." 

When,  however,  owing  to  the  invention  of  the  art  before  mentioned, 
and  the  consequent  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  masses  of  the 
people  began  to  grope  their  way  towards  the  light,  and  the  inliuence  of 
books  penetrated  the  hamlet  as  vrell  as  the  hall,  something  of  that  awe 
and  reverence  with  which  the  members  of  our  ancient  and  honourable 
profession  had  been  previously  regarded  gradually  passed  away.  What 
becomes  common,  soon  loses  value  in  vulgar  estimation.  To  ignorant 
ease  and  contentment  succeeded  agitation  and  desire  for  change ;  to 
political  servitude,  in  time,  comparative  political  independence.  In  the 
long  interval  since,  opinions  have  changed,  men  have  changed,  the  world 
as  a  whole  has  been  transformed ;  everyrs^here,  now,  there  is  unrest. 
The  labouring  many  are  fast  encroaching  on  the  pri\'ileged  few.  The 
brilliant  phrasemonger  who  now  shapes  Imperial  policy,  professes  to 
discern,  by  help,  it  may  be,  of  the  "clairvoyant  eye  of  genius,"  the  signs 
of  impending  revolution.  One  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  last 
century,  his  ima.gi nation  almost  maddened  by  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
Revolution,  denounced  his  own  times  with  a  splendid  eloquence  familiar 
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to  all — "The age  of  chivalry,"  he  writss,  "is  gone  ;  that  of  sophisters, 
economists  and  calculators  has  succeeded  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  world  ia 
extinguished  for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedience, 
that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude 
itself,  the  si:)irit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  gi-ace  of  life,  the 
cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  en- 
terprise, is  gone  !  It  is  gone — that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity 
of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst 
it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under 
which  vice  itself  lost  haK  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its  grossness."  Such  is 
the  picture  drawn  by  one  of  the  profoundest  political  thinkers  of  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  eighteentli  century  ;  and  such  is  the 
picture,  many  thoughtful  men  conceive,  that  truthfully  represents  the 
state  of  the  present  age  as  we  approach  the  last  qiiarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth. To  what  is  this  untoward  condition  of  things  due  ?  it  may  be 
asked.  Is  itto  the  fondness  iormoney,tlieaMri  sacra  fames  of  the  Roman 
poet,  the  prevalence  of  artiiicial  manners  and  modes  of  life  so  character- 
istic of  our  times,  and  which  are  especiallj^  common  among  our  immediate 
neighbours  ?  But  there  we  lind  no  lack  of  schools  and  schooling.  Can  it 
be,  after  all,  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  proved  inefficacious 
as  the  means  of  individual  and  national  i-egeneration  ?  Or  did  the  bard 
of  Twickenham  solve  the  problem  for  us  when  he  wrote — 

"A  little  leamlugis  a  dangerous  thing  ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  ?" 

Or  Lord  Bacon,  who  says  in  one  of  his  Essays,  "Learning  taketh  away 
the  wildness,  barbarism  and  fierceness  of  men's  minds  ;  tliough  a  little 
of  it  doth  rather  work  a  contrary  effect  ?"  Some  one  present  is,  perh.ips, 
ready  with  the  answer.  Happily,  the  evils  here  hinted  at  rather  than 
described  have  not  yet  aiiiicted.  our  own  favoured  country,  and  long 
may  they  be  averted.  On  the  contrary,  her  progress  has  been  steadily 
onvv'ard  and  upward.  We  have  the  autliority  of  Earl  Dufferin,  the 
present  accomplished  Governor  General,  for  stating  that  Canadians  are 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  great  natural  advantages  of  this  new 
Dominion.  We  Imow  that  our  resources  are  practically  inexhaustible. 
We  enjoy  the  amplest  freedom  compatible  with  stable  constitutional 
govei'nment  ;  we  have  an  educational  system  which,  in  whatever  light 
we  view  it,  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  in  the  world.  From  the  primary 
school,  through  all  the  grades,  up  to  the  university,  our  scholastic 
institutions  are  virtually  free — free  pulilic  schools,  generally  free  high 
schools,  a  free  university.  In  the  halls  of  learning  the  rich  and  the  poor 
stand  upon  a  perfect  equality  ;  honours,  prizes  and  scholarships  are  open 
to  all.  These  inestimable  privileges,  however,  have  not  alwaj's  been 
ours.  Thirty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  university  in  Ontario  where 
a  young  man  might,  after  due  study  and  examinations,  obtain  a  degree 
in  any  of  the  faculties  of  Divinity,  Lav/,  Medicine,  or  Arts  ;  now 
there  are  seven.  Upper  Canada  College  was  then  in  its  infancj^,  while 
Cobourg  Academy  Avas  but  the  chrysalis  of  Victoria  University  ;  now 
there  ai'e  nine  institutions  of  this  kind  (or  A^dll  l)e  ere  the  year  closes), 
and  five  of  them  for  the  higher  education  of  young  ladies.  Then  the 
grammar  schools  were  coniined  to  a  few  of  tlie  older  towns,  as  King- 
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Eton,  Corn'^7all,  Brockville,  Niagara,  St.  Catharines,  &c.  ;  now  our  liigh 
schools  number  about  a  hundred,  seven  of  v,diich,  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  1871,  have  been  converted  into  collegiate  institutes,  or  local 
colleges,  employing  four  or  live  masters  each.  Then  our  public  schools 
■were  in  number  little  over  2,009  ;  now  they  are  nearly  5,000.  The  school 
population  of  Ontario  at  that  time  was  180,000,  about  one-half  of  whom 
attended  no  school  whatever;  now  it  is  neaidy  500,000,  of  whom  only 
one-seventh  is  reported  as  attending  no  school.  The  sum  available  then 
for  public  school  pui'poses  was  about  .$275,000,  of  which,  approximately, 
^185,000  was  raised  by  local  taxation ;  the  whole  sum  available  now 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  is  over  $2,500,000,  of  which  nearly 
$1,800,000  was  raised  by  local  means,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly 
900  per  cent,  over  1840.  Such  are  the  main  facts  illustrative  of  the 
progress  of  our  public  school  system  during  the  last  thirty-live  years. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  that  we  should  attempt  anything  like  an 
historic  sketch  of  our  high  schools,  or  the  provincial  university  ;  the 
latter  has  been  subjected  more  than  once  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  opposi- 
tion, but  has  come  forth  from  the  furnace  unharmed.  Its  enemies 
assailed  it,  in  the  first  j)lace,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not,  de  facto,  a 
national  institution,  but  was  controlled  almost  exclusively  by  a  dominant 
Church  and  a  privileged  class.  The  late  venerable  Bishop  of  Toronto 
was  popularly  supposed  to  possess  and  dispense,  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  all  or  nearly  all  the  patronage  of  what  was  then  known  as 
King's  College,  as  well  as  of  its  principal  source  of  supply.  Upper  Canada 
College.  The  opposition  was  sufficientlj'  powerful  to  induce  Parliament 
to  secularize  the  institution,  as  it  did  the  clergy  reserves  some  time  after- 
wards. But  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  its  disinterested  and  patriotic 
assailants  ;  the  authorities  and  friends  of  rival  schools  demanded  still 
further  reform  ;  they  urged  that  the  Chairs  of  Law  and  Medicine  should 
be  abolished,  under  the  specious  plea  that  it  was  contrary  to  sound 
maxims  of  j)ublic  policy  to  divert  any  portion  of  the  endowment  to  the 
education  of  merely  professional  men.  This  demand  was  likcAvise  rather 
hastily  acceded  to,  and  the  Department  of  Arts  alone  preserved.  Then 
commenced  the  migratory  sta,ge  of  the  college.  The  Arts  Department 
shifted  from  the  old  building  in  tlie  Park,  afterwards  used  as  a  branch 
lunatic  asylum,  to  Fx-ont  Street  (opposite  Upper  Canada  College),  and 
then  back  again  to  the  Park,  where  it  found  temporary  accommodation 
in  the  brick  edilice  occupied  originally  by  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  and 
for  several  years  past  by  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine.  During  this 
interval  there  was  comparative  tranquillity.  The  enemies  of  the  univer- 
sity, hungry  for  the  spoils,  and  hopeful  of  sharing  them  though 
they  were,  kept  their  weapons  concealed.  But  when  the  Senate  wisely 
resolved  to  erect  a  permanent  building  commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  the  country,  and  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  its  people — an  edifice 
that  now  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  this  fair  city  of 
Toronto,  and  will  long  endure  as  a  national  monument  to  which  Canadian 
youth  may  point  with  pride — the  conflict  raged  anew,  and  with  aug- 
mented fury.  The  denominational  crusade  was  pressed  forward  more 
vigorously  than  ever  before.  The  aid  of  the  press,  the  platform,  aye,  even 
of  the  pulpit,  it  is  said,  was  called  into  requisition  ;  the  lobbies  of  Parlia- 
ment were  invaded  ;    clamours  rose  high  for  shares  in  the  endowment  ; 
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nice  logical  distinctions  were  drawn  between  the  terms  "denominational" 
and  "sectarian,"  proving   conclusively  that    "tweedledum"  was  not 
"  tweedledee. "    Those  who  looked  on  with  indifference  were  vehemently 
urged  to  join  in  the  "  holy  war,"  so  as  to  be  participators  in  the  booty. 
The  net  result  was  the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  that  met,  investi- 
gated and  reported,  and  so  the  matter  ended.      The  storm  passed  over, 
and  left  the  University  of  Toronto  with  its  scholarships  reduced  in 
number,  but  otherwise  intact.      The  good  sense  of  the  people  and  the 
wisdom  of  Paiiiament  were  proof  equally  against  the  blandishments  and 
the  threats  of  the  foes  of  our  national  institutions.      But  turn  we  now 
again  to  our  piiblic  schools.    Those  who  are  familiar  with  our  educational 
history  during  the  period  already  referred  to,   will  either  remember 
themselves,  or  have  learned  from  others,  the  fierce  opposition  which 
some  of  what  are  now  regarded  as  the  essential  features  of  our  School 
Law  encountered.     But  the  schools  and  school  system  of  the   Province 
have  steadily  progressed  and  prospered  nevertheless,  and  there  are  few 
Canadians  now  who  do  not  refer  with  pride  and  satisfaction   to  the 
greatly  improved  condition  of  our  high  and  public  schools.     Thirty-five 
years  since,  and  no  properly  organized  school  system  existed  in  the 
country  ;  everything  was  in  a  state  of  chaos  ;  the  choice  of  school  books 
was  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  teacher  or  the  inclination  of  the  pupil ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  the  same  school  the  text  books  on  the 
different  subjects  were  almost  as  various  as  the  number  of  teachers  that 
had  been  employed  there.      But  perhaps  the  worst  feature   of    these 
books  was,  that  many  of  them  were  imported  from  the  neighbouring 
States,  ignored  the  existence  of  Canada  nearly  altogether,  and  contained, 
in  some  instances,  strictures  anything  but  comi)limentary  tothe  Sovereign, 
Government,  institutions  and  people  of  Great  Britain — thus   tampering 
with  our  allegiance,   and   sapping  the  very  foundations  of    Canadian 
loyalty.     All  this,  as  you  know,  is  now  changed,  and  changed  very  much 
for  the  better.      At  that  time  there  was  no  effective  or  thorough  super- 
vision of  the  schools,  no  authoritative  classification  of  teachers,  no  facilities 
for  training  them  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties,  no  adequate 
system  of  examination.     Too  often  when   a  man  v/as  fit  for  nothing 
else  he  turned  his  attention  to  teaching,  and,  furnished  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  some  charitably  disposed  clerg3^man,  he  used  to 
set  out  in  search  of  a  school.     The  desired  vacancy  having  been  found, 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant  tested  by  the  trustees,  the  next 
step  was  to  fix  upon  the  rate  per  pupil,  and  canvass  the  section  for  sub- 
scribers.     If  a  sufficient  siim  was  thus  realized  to  satisfy  the  applicant, 
he  entered  upon  his  duties,  and  sociably  "boarded  round"  with  his  pupils, 
upon  whose  good  will,  too  often,  the  amount  of  his  income  depended. 
The  salaries,  as  we  may  imagine,  under  such  circumstances,  were  not  only 
small,  but  uncertain.     The  fact  is,  the  teacher  was  a  species  of  itinerant 
pauper,  a  social  Pariah,  withovit  recognized  status  in  society.     And  yet 
there  were  among  them  men  of  rare  attainments,  whose  zeal  and  efficiency 
might  put  to  the  blush  some  among  their  professional  brethren  at  the 
present  day.      In  1846  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  were  established 
m  Toronto,  after  the  manner  of  those  in  Dublin.  The  late  Thomas  Jaffray 
Robertson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Head  Inspector  of  the  Irish  National  Schools, 
was  appointed  the  first  Head  Master  of  the  Normal  School ;  and  Henry 
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Yule  Hind,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.vS.,  Mathematical  Master  and  Lecturer  in 
Chemistrj^  and  Natural  Philosophy.  These  gentlemen  were  both  highly 
accomplished,  and  admirably  fitted  for  their  duties,  At  the  head  of  the 
Model  Schools  were  Archibald  Macallam,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Hamilton, 
and  Mrs.  Clark,  now  in  California.  With  the  establishment  of  these 
schools  a  new  era  for  public  school  teachers  began.  They  introduced 
a  more  intellectual  system  of  elementary  instruction  than  had  prevailed 
before.  Routine  gave  place  to  reason  ;  theory  and  practice  were,  for  the 
first  time,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  pupils,  properly  combined, 
taught  and  illustrated.  During  the  last  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
years  more  than  6,000  candidates  have  receivod  their  training  in  these 
Normal  and  Model  schools.  Mr.  M.  C.  Cameron's  School  Act  of  1871, 
by  rendering  the  examinations  uniform  and  simultaneous  over  the  whole 
country,  has  deprived  normal  school  students  of  that  monopoly  of 
public  favour  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  placed  public 
school  teachers  everywhere  upon  an  equality  of  advantages.  The 
principal  changes  introduced  l)y  this  Act  have  been  thus  summarized  : — 

I.  The  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  free  schools. 

II.  Declaring  the  necessity  for,  as  well  as  the  right  by  law  of,  every 
child  to  attend  school,  thus  recognizing  the  principle  of  "  compulsory 
education." 

III.  The  fixing  of  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers. 

IV.  Giving  the  profession  of  teaching  a  fixed  legal  status,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  retirement  and  support  by  it  of  its  worn-out  members. 

V.  Prescribing  a  more  systematical  and  comprehensive,  yet  practical, 
course  of  study  for  each  class  of  pupils  in  our  schools, — including  the 
introduction  of  the  new  subjects  of  Agriculture,  Commercial  Instruc- 
tion, Mechanics,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music  and  Natural  History  into  the 
course  of  study  for  the  schools. 

VI.  Requiring  that  adequate  school  accommodation  be  provided  ])y 
trustees  for  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  tlieir  localities. 

VII.  Giving  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  Township  Boards  of 
Education. 

VIII.  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools. 

IX.  Discriminating,  by  a  clearly  defined  line  in  the  course  of  study, 
between  the  public  and  high  schools  ;  and  prescribing  a  programme  of 
studies  for  high  schools. 

X.  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  Collegiate  Institutes  or  local 
colleges. 

XI.  Declaring  the  duty  of  Municipalities  to  maintain  high  schools 
equally  with  public  schools  as  part  of  the  system. 

XII.  New  princijjle  of  "payments  by  results"  to  high  schools. 

XIII.  Providing  for  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  inspection  of 
public  and  high  schools — thus  recognizing   the   necessity  for  a  more 
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complete  supervision  of  the  entire  system,  and  a  harmony  in  its  several 
parts. 

XIV.  IVIiscellaneous   Provisions  :    Pecuniary  and    personal    respon- 
sibility of  trustees — Powers  of  arbitrators — Appeals — Vacations,  &c. 

These,  it  will  be  generally  conceded,  are  very  desirable  reforms,  and 
they  have  been  supplemented  and  secured  by  the  Hon.  Attorney  General 
Mowat's  several  Acts  of  last  session  respecting  the  high  and  public 
schools  and  the  constitution  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
high  schools,  which  had  long  maintained  a  precarious  existence,  are  now 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  higher  education. 
Teachers  of  all  grades  have  now  a  personal  interest  in  the  Council ;  and 
the  provision  made  in  the  Act,  for  the  publication  of  its  proceedings,  will 
deprive  it  of  that  Star  Chamber  character  with  which  it  has  been,  for 
many  years,  popularly  invested.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the 
great  aim  of  school  legislation  in  Upper  Canada,  since  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryerson  was  installed  as  Chief  Supei'intendent  of  Education,  has  been 
to  elevate  the  character  aud  improve  the  condition  of  the  teachers  as 
well  as  of  the  schools.  Indeed  the  one  follows  as  the  legitimate  and 
inseparable  corollary  of  the  other.  Salaries  now,  although  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  are  vastly  better  and  more  certain  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  status  of  the  teacher  has  been  much  improved,  and 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  not,  correspondingly 
good.  This  is,  unquestionably,  an  age  of  advancement — of  surprising 
intellectual  activity.  "The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  notwithstanding 
the  alarming  prevalence  of  "Communism,"  "Freeloveism, "  and  the  kin- 
dred abominations  of  the  day.  Science,  like  the  fabled  Briareixs,  holds  out 
to  us  her  hundred  hands.  Not  to  proceed  now,  is  to  go  back.  Culture 
is  being  everywhere  pushed  forward  with  unwonted  energy  and  zeal. 
In  Eui  ope  ' '  the  desire  felt  and  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the  diffusion  of 
public  education,  in  all  its  comprehensiveness  and  fulness,  have  been 
remarkable."  In  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Denmai-k  and  Switzei'land,  important  reforms  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced in  their  respective  scholastic  systems.  It  will  not  do  for  us,  then, 
to  sit  with  folded  hands,  and  imagine  that  our  work  is  done,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  known  or  worth  knowing.  The  world  of 
thought  is  all  before  lis.  We  cannot  afford,  we  have  no  right  to  fall  back 
on  the  past.  Our  history  has  yet  to  be  made ;  our  intellectual  triumphs 
have  yet  to  be  won.  We  cannot  point  the  inquiring  stranger,  a  Monta- 
lembert  or  a  Jaine,  to  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge,  a  Trinity  or  an  Edin- 
burgh, seats  of  learning  venerable  by  reason  of  their  age,  and  illustrious  by 
virtue  of  a  long  line  of  celebrated  scholars,  although  we  may  convince  him 
that  we  have  accomplished  much  in  a  brief  period,  and  that  we  are  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  our  kindi'ed  across  the  sea.  With  our  ncighboura 
beyond  the  southern  border  we  need  fear  no  comparison.  This  Dominion 
of  ours  is  undergoing  a  process  of  material  development  unexampled  for 
its  rapidit}'^,  variety  and  extent.  With  this  development  it  should  be 
our  care  to  see  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  country 
keeps  pace,  and  that  no  bard  of  the  future  shall  ever  be  able  justly  to 
write  of  any  considerable  portion  of  our  population^rural  or  urban — 
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"  Knowledge  to  them  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  the  s])oils  of  Time,  did  ne'er  unrol ; 
Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  currents  of  the  soul." 

But  while  we  are  thus  solicitous  about  our  country's  progress,  we  should 
modestl}^  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  past,  and  cheerfully  admit 
that  there  "were  gi'eat  men  before  Agamemnon";  confess  franklj^  that 
the  present  is  an  imitative  rather  than  an  original  age,  and  that  much 
of  the  splendour  of  modern  scientific  discovery  is  due  to  the  reflected 
light  of  bygone  days.  Finally,  fellow-teachers,  let  us  unitedl^i-  resolve 
to  improve,  in  every  legitimate  way,  our  advantages ;  to  labour  diligently 
in  the  diffusion  of  sound  learning ;  to  inculcate  constantly  the  great 
principles  of  truth,  honour  and  honesty,  of  reverence  for  religion  and 
loyalty  to  the  vSovereign  ;  so  that,  reviewing  the  whole  educational 
system,  which  has  grown  gradually  into  such  fair  and  goodly  proportions 
in  this  free  and  happy  Province  of  ours,  we  may  sincerely  and  devoutly 
pray,  in  the  dying  words  of  Scarpi — Esto  jperpntua. 


CO-EDUCATION. 

BY  J.    M.    EUCHAN,    ESQ.,    M.A.,    lUSPECTOK   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

"  Naturam  expcllas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret." 

Side  by  side  with  the  demand  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
there  has  gro\vn  up  on  this  continent  a  feeling  in  favour  of  co-education. 
For  several  years  past  there  have  been  occasional  discussions  of  the 
subject,  and  last  summer  there  was  a  pitched  battle  between  the  oppos- 
ing forces  in  the  neighbouring  republic.  The  co-educationists  having 
carried  the  public  schools,  the  grammar  schools,  the  high  schools,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  made  an  attempt  to  enlist 
pablic  opinion  on  their  side  against  the  ancient  New  England  founda- 
tions, which  still  refuse  to  open  their  portals  to  women.  The  contest 
perhaps  raged  most  fiercely  around  the  doors  of  Harvard  University, 
and  both  the  attack  and  the  defence  were  full  of  spirit.  The  debates 
on  the  subject  at  the  various  educational  conventions  have  given  origin 
to  numerous  magazine  articles  and  books,  and  recently  the  piiblication 
of  a  series  of  essays  on  "Sex  in  Education,"  by  Dr.  Clark,  a  Boston 
physician  of  high  standing,  has  provoked  a  host  of  rejoinders  in  the 
United  States,  and  rekindled  the  flames  of  controversy  in  England, 
where  his  Aaews  have  found  an  expounder  in  Prof.  Maudsley.  The 
discussion  of  the  subject  was,  it  was  announced,  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  convention  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  which  met  last 
week  at  Detroit,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  account  of  their  jjroceed- 
ings.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  our  isolation  from  the  great  world  of 
thought — an  isolation  which,  I  am  glad  to  beheve,  is  growing  less  every 
year — that  up  to  the  present  time  the  storm  of  this  debate  has  not,  at 
least  as  far  as  I  know,  raised  a  single  ripple  on  our  placid  shores. 
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Yet  great  differences  of  opinion  exist  among  iis.  There  is  one  class, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  well-to-do  men,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
pro3p3i"ity,  remain  fixed  in  the  faith  that  the  world  is  retrogi-ading,  and 
regard  mixed  schools  as  hot-beds  of  immorality  and  all  kinds  of  vice. 
Thera  is  another  class,  staunch  believers  in  the  approach  of  the  social 
millennium,  who  regard  womankind  as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  become 
perfectly  gushing  when  they  describe  the  beneiits  arising  from  the  admix- 
ture of  the  sexes  in  school.  Between  the  two  extremes  may  be  found 
every  form  and  variety  of  opinion.  We  have  all  the  materials  out  of 
which  to  form  two  parties,  and  two  parties  are  likely  to  be  formed  ;  for 
the  subject  possesses  more  than  a  passing  interest  for  us  on  account  of 
its  bearings  on  the  one  hand  on  women's  rights,  and  on  the  other  on  the 
arrangements  of  colleges  and  schools,  and  though  we  may  ignore  it  for 
a  time,  it  will  finally  be  forced  on  our  attention  hy  the  march  of  events. 
The  question  in  its  practical  form  has  already  cropped  up  in  several 
places  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  additional  school  accom- 
modation is  made  necessary  by  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  it  will  crop  up  in  still  more.  From  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances it  h.as  hitherto  been  a  question  in  Canada  between  co-educa- 
tion and  no  education  ;  but  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  density  of 
the  population,  new  possibilities  are  coming  into  existence,  and  as 
educationists  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  moulding  the  opinions  of 
and  determining  the  action  to  be  taken  in  particular  localities,  I  consider 
that  I  am  wai-ranted  in  directing  your  attention  to  this  subject.  It  is 
in  some  respects  a  most  important  question.  There  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  future  relations  of  the  sexes  depend  largely  on 
the  way  in  which  it  is  settled. 

The  present  crusade  in  favour  of  co-education  derives  its  strength 
from  two  independent  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  fact  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  spai'sely  peopled,  has 
made  co-educaticn  a  necessity,  and  as  almost  all  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  conducting  mixed  schools  and  colleges  have  found  the  popular 
and  vulgar  objections  to  it  to  be  groundless,  many  have  rushed  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  discovered  beauties  and  advantages  in  the 
system  wiiich  I  am  persuaded  exist  rather  in  enthusiastic  minds  than 
in  any  order  of  educationpJ  arrangements.  In  the  second  place,  the 
present  age  has  witnessed  the  development  of  the  Woman's  Rights 
theory — a  theory  which,  in  many  of  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been  pro- 
pounded, seems  to  aim  not  only  at  liberating  women  from  alleged 
oppressions,  but  also  at  turning  them  into  men.  To  give  the  same 
education  in  the  same  classes  to  both  boys  and  girls  is  obviously  one 
step  in  the  direction  of  abolishing  sexual  distinctions,  and  hence  co- 
education is  demanded  by  female  reformers. 

The  efforts  of  these  reformers  to  secure  for  the  women  of  the  future 
the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education  are  undoubtedly  in  the  highest 
degree  commendable  ;  but  they  appear  to  me  to  commit  a  grave  error 
when  they  set  up  co-education,  which  is  certainly  necessary,  and  there- 
fore, as  a  temporarj^  expedient,  justifiable  m  many  cases,  as  the  goal  at 
which  they  aim,  and  towards  which  the  energies  of  all  who  desire  the 
improvement  of  society  should  be  directed.  ISTo  one  can  have  a  stronger 
sympathy  with  those  who  desire  the  improvement  ajid  elevation  of  th  e 
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female  sex  than  I  have,  but  it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  the  path 
of  progress  for  women  does  not  lie  through  co-educcation.  As  a  necessity- 
forced  upon  us  by  circumstances  it  must  be  tolerated  ;  as  an  ideal,  I  re- 
gard it  as  wholly  mischievous. 

From  my  point  of  view,  the  question  whether  women  have  the  same 
mental  powers  as  men,  though  interesting,  is  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. The  real  question  is  not  v/hat  can  women  learn,  but  what  ouoht 
they  to  learn,  and  how  ought  they  to  be  instructed.  The  peasant  in 
some  parts  of  Germany  yokes  his  ox  and  his  wife  to  the  same  plough, 
and  thereby  gains  experimental  proof  that  they  can  plough  well  together ; 
but  it  docs  not  therefore  follow  that  they  ought  to  plough  together,  or 
that  the  Avoman  ought  to  plough  at  all.  The  kingdom  of  Dahomey  has 
become  formidable  to  its  neighbours  on  account  of  the  valour  and  dis- 
cipline of  its  female  soldiers.  We  have  proof  in  this  instance  that 
women  can  contend  successfully  in  arms  with  men.  Does  it  therefore 
follow  that  they  ought  to  shoulder  muskets  against  men,  against  their 
own  sex,  or  at  all?  But  as  the  discussion  of  the  mental  powers  of 
women  and  of  the  arguments  generally  urged  in  favour  of  co-education 
may  enable  me  to  explain  my  position,  I  shall  devote  a  portion  of  my 
paper  to  these  branches  of  the  subject. 

The  advocates  of  mixed  education  usually  support  their  case  by  the 
following  arguments  : 

(i. )  Boys  and  girls  are  brought  up  together  in  the  same  family,  and 

men  and  women  mingle  in  society  :  co-education  is  therefore  natural. 

(ii. )  Young  people,  if  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  opposite 

sex,  are  more  likely  to  be  free  from  illusions  with  regard  to  it  than  if 

the  sexes  are  educated  separately. 

(iii. )  The  pi'esence  of  the  other  sex  in  a  class  exercises  a  restraining 
influence  as  regards  behaviour,  and  a  stimulating  influence  as  regards 
%\  ork. 

(iv. )  The  sexes  are  so  similar  in  their  mental  powers  that  the  same 
methods  of  training  and  the  same  subjects  of  study  will  benefit  both. 

I  shall  examine  these  arguments  separately.  The  first,  namely,  that 
because  boys  and  girls  are  brought  up  together  in  the  same  family,  and 
men  and  vromen  mingle  in  society,  co-education  is  therefore  natural,  em- 
bodies a  fallacy.  It  me.ans,  if  it  means  anything,  that  because  brother 
Tom  splits  fu'cwood  while  sister  Jane  washes  the  dishes,  and  because 
after  they  grow  up,  they  go  to  parties  together,  therefore  they  ought 
to  be  taught  quadratic  equations  together.  Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  boys  and  girls  receive  a  different  training  at  home,  and  men  and 
women  do  different  work  in  the  world,  and  that  if  any  inference  is  to 
be  drawn,  it  is  one  unfavourable  to  co-education.  Boys  and  girls,  men 
and  women,  associate  for  pleasure,  but  not  to  any  large  extent  for  either 
training  or  work.  The  co-educationist  sometimes  produces  what  is 
suljstantially  the  same  argument  in  another  form  equally  fallacious. 
He  says  that  as  the  sexes  eat  the  same  physical  food  at  the  same  table, 
and  are  nourished  by  it,  they  oiight  to  partake  of  the  same  mental  food 
together.  It  is  in  the  first  place  doubtful  whether  the  food  of  the  sexes 
is  the  same  ;  at  any  rate,  the  quantities  of  tea  and  spirits  consumed  by 
men  and  women  are  decidedly  different ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  a 
question,  not  of  mental  food,  but  of  mental  training.  The  analogy, 
i  ike  most  analogies,  is  misleading. 
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The  second  argument  is,  that  young  people,  if  brought  into  daily  con- 
tact with  the  opposite  sex,  are  more  likely  to  be  free  from  illusions  with 
regard  to  it  than  if  the  sexes  are  educated  separately.  My  observations 
and  experience  go  to  show  that  the  argument  is  sound  where  apj^licd  to 
the  case  of  schools  in  communities  in  which  there  are  no  marked  social 
distinctions.  Where  there  are  social  distinctions,  as  in  cities  and  large 
tov/iis,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  enforce 
regulations  forbidding  communication  between  the  sexes,  illusions  are 
fostered  which  would  never  have  an  existence  under  a  system  of  separate 
education.  To  place  a  dish  of  tempting  fruit,  lal^elled  "Taste  not,"  on 
the  table  at  every  meal,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  the  best  way  to 
prevent  the  mouth  from  watering  for  that  particular  dish.  It  requires 
little  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  complete  the  parallel.  I  shall 
quote  in  this  connection  the  weighty  words  of  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 
an  American  physician,  and  herself  a  striking  example  of  what  mental 
training  can  do  for  woman  : 

"A  more  important  moral  reason  for  separate  education  consists  in 
the  desirability  of  prolonging  as  late  as  possible  the  first  unconsciousness 
of  sex.  At  this  age  the  stimulus  derived  from  co-education,  acting  upon 
imperfect  organizations,  is  liable  to  be  other  than  intellectual,  *  *  *  * 
and  therefore  to  increase  the  very  danger  most  to  be  averted  from  this 
period  of  life — the  excessive  development  of  the  emotional  functions  and 
organs  of  the  nervous  system." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Jacobi  has  in  these  words  given  utter- 
ance to  a  home  truth.  American  children  are  abnormally  precocious. 
At  an  age  when  it  would  be  better  if  Ijoys  devoted  their  spare  energies 
to  cricket  and  girls  to  croquet,  they  suddenly  become  young  gentlemen 
and  young  ladies,  and  pay  much  attention  to  dressing  and  liirting,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  this  early  development  lessens  both  physical  and 
mental  energy.  It  is  not,  of  course,  fair  to  charge  this  precocity  entirely 
to  our  mixed  schools,  but  they  have  their  share  in  inducing  it,  b;  cause 
the  very  regulations  which  it  is  necessary  to  enforce  continually  call  the 
attention  of  the  young  to  the  difference  of  sex. 

The  third  argument  is,  that  the  presence  of  the  other  sex  in  a  class 
exercises  a  restraining  influence  as  regards  behaviour,  and  a  stimulating 
influence  as  regards  work.  This  argument  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  sound. 
Co-education  undoubtedly  does  impose  a  certain  restraint  on  the  be- 
haviour of  young  people,  and  it  stimiilates  girls  to  work  in  no  slight 
degree.  Yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appciir,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  manners  of  the  girls,  it  makes  them  rude  and  abrupt. 
It  turns  them  into  women  too  soon.  To  stimulate  young  women  to 
compete  with  young  men  is  unfair  and  injurioiis  to  the  former  in  no 
slight  degree.  A  young  woman  spends  thrice  as  much  time  daily  in 
dressing  as  a  young  man.  She  spends  far  less  time  in  the  open  air. 
She  usually  spends  considerable  time  and  labour  in  contriving  and 
making  various  articles  of  attire.  When  she  is  not  so  engaged  she  is 
probalily  practising  music.  Her  whole  mode  of  life  tends  rather  to  relax 
than  to  brace  the  nerves.  If  her  male  competitors  do  any  work  besides 
studying,  it  is  usually  of  a  character  to  freshen  and  invigorate  them  for 
study.  What  the  consequences  must  be  of  inciting  the  physically 
weaker  and  handicapped  sex  to  compete  with  the  stronger  and  unen- 
cumbered it  does  not  require  a  physician  to  tell. 
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The  fourth  argument  is,  that  the  sexes  are  so  similar  in  their  mental 
powers  that  the  same  methods  of  training  and  the  same  subjects  of  study- 
will  benefit  both.  On  this  I  remark  first,  that  even  if  it  were  true  that 
the  mental  powers  of  the  sexes  are  identical,  that  would  prove  only  the 
possibility,  not  the  desirability  of  co-education.  I  deny  that  they  are 
identical.  I  admit  that  they  are  in  many  respects  similar.  But  I  main- 
tain that  there  are  differences,  and  accordingly  I  argue  against  co- 
education on  the  ground  that  the  mental  differences  are  the  outcome  of 
the  radical  sexual  difference,  which  it  is  not  desirable  in  the  higher  in- 
terests of  society  to  attempt  to  obliterate.  The  interests  of  the  race 
will  be  best  served  by  the  development  and  improvement  of  men  and 
women  in  parallel  but  different  lines. 

"VVliat  are  the  mental  differences  between  the  sexes  ?  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  we,  as  teachers,  all  know  that  their  mental  powers  are  exceedingly 
similar.  The  most  striking  difference  is  partly  moral  and  partly  mental. 
Women  lack  the  power  of  the  initiative  in  both  thought  and  action. 
The  female  sovereigns  that  have  reigned  in  Europe  have  not  been  defi- 
cient in  energy.  Can  any  one  point  to  a  single  great  reform  in  law,  admi- 
nistration, religion  or  commerce  originated  by  any  of  them  ?  How 
many  women  of  any  class  have  manifested  origiiiality,  I  shall  not  say  in 
those  branches  of  thought  the  education  for  which  has  been  hitherto 
abnost  entirely  confhied  to  men,  but  in  the  domain  of  art  ?  There  have 
been  a  few  clever  novel  writers  and  one  or  two  good  poets,  and  that  is 
all.  Though  women  have  for  centuries  enjoyed  superior  advantages  in 
the  cultivation  of  music,  the  great  musical  composers  are  all  men.  In 
painting  the  case  is  almost  similar.  How  many  of  the  thousand  and 
one  laljour-saving  contrivances  in  use  in  the  kitchen  and  laimdry  have 
been  the  invention  of  women  ?  How  many  patents  have  they  taken  out 
for  fuel-saving  or  light-improving  apparatus  'i  Yet  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  houses  are  precisely  the  sphere  in  which  they  have  been  most 
stimulated  by  circumstances  to  show  whatever  inventive  ability  they 
possess.  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a  woman  inventing  anything  at 
all  ?  These  illustrations  so  amply  prove  the  chai-ge,  that  there  is  no- 
thing left  for  the  believer  in  tlie  mental  identity  of  the  sexes  to  say, 
except  to  attribute  the  lack  of  the  power  of  the  initiative  and  the  corre- 
lated lack  of  originality  to  the  subjection  in  which  women  have  been 
kept  for  ages  by  the  tyrannical  sex,  and  not  to  the  natural  constitution 
of  the  female  mind.  This  was  the  alignment  advanced  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  his  "  Subjection  of  Women."  I  shall  not  weary  you  with  a 
laboured  refutation  of  his  views  ;  but  shall  content  myself  with  simply 
remarking  that  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  country  in  the  world 
where  it  is  the  custom  for  the  vv'oman  to  take  the  initiative  in  proposing 
marriage,  overthrows  his  entire  argument. 

Another,  but  a  related  defect  of  the  female  mind,  is  its  incapacity  for 
abstract  thought.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  female  metaphysician,  and  I 
never  exjiect  to  hear  of  one.  Instances  of  women  possessing  real  mathe- 
matical a1)ility  are  exceedingly  rare.  An  eminent  Canadian  instructor, 
who  has  prepared  many  successful  candidates  for  mathematical  honours 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  who  has  had  large  opportunities  for 
observing,  tells  me  that  he  has  yet  to  meet  a  woman  with  real  mathe- 
matical ability.     The  records  of  tlio  examinations  held  by  the  Central 
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Committee  prove  the  mathematical  superiority  of  men.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  in  the  mixed  colleges  of  the  United  States  the  female 
students  do  as  well  in  mathematics  as  the  male  students,  but  I  infer 
from  the  remarks  of  English  travellers  that  the  work  done  in  these 
institutions  is  anything  but  thorough. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Toronto  Normal  School 
furnishes  a  test  of  the  relative  mental  capacity  of  the  sexes,  which  is  as 
nearly  crucial  as  it  is  possible  for  any  test  of  comparative  intellectua 
power  to  be.  The  female  students  of  that  institution  are,  when  they 
enter,  on  the  average  better  grounded  than  the  male  students  ;  they 
generally  remain  in  attendance  a  longer  time,  and  the  standard  pre- 
scribed for  a  first-class  certificate  has  in  their  case  always  been  lower. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  they  have  done  better  than  the  men.  They  have 
taken  rather  more  second  and  third  class  certificates  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  But  at  the  end  of  1869,  out  of  every  thousand  male 
teachers  in  training,  131  had  received  first-class  certificates  ;  while  out 
of  every  thou.sand  female  teachers  in  training,  only  113  had  been 
equally  successful.  The  difference  becomes  still  more  striking  when 
the  figures  for  the  years  subsequent  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  are 
taken  into  account.  For  the  years  1871  and  1872  the  ratio  is  forty-four 
to  six.  Only  one  female  candidate  has  succeeded  in  taking  a  first  A 
since  the  year  1871. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  by  any  explanation  to  weaken  the 
inference  which  naturally  follows  from  these  facts.  It  may  be  said  that 
out  of  every  thousand  women  who  enter,  not  so  many  attempt  to  obtain 
first-class  certificates  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  sex.  I  have  not  inves- 
tigated the  figures,  but  my  impression  is  that  siich  is  not  the  case.  But 
if  it  were  the  case,  what  would  it  prove  ?  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  female  students  have  attended  on  the  average  longer  than  the 
male  students,  it  v\^ould  prove  either  that  they  had  more  difficulty  than 
the  male  students  in  taking  a  respectable  stand  in  the  second  class,  or 
that  their  course  was  broken  oft'  by  marriage.  It  is,  I  think,  a  rare 
thing  for  the  course  of  either  a  male  or  female  student  of  the  Normal 
School  to  be  broken  off  by  marriage,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to 
take  that  horn  of  the  dilemma  which  is  least  complimentary  to  the  fair 
sex.  Besides,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  female  than  of  the  male  ability  of  the  country  is 
received  within  tiie  walls  of  the  Normal  School.  Men  of  ability  are  not 
driven  to  teach  school  to  the  same  extent  as  women  of  ability.  There 
are  more  openings  for  men  who  wish  to  earn  their  living  by  their 
brains  than  there  are  for  women. 

Judging  from  these  and  similar  facts,  I  consider  it  a  fair  inference  to 
conclude  that  though  up  to  a  certain  point  the  sexes  are  about  equal  in 
capacity  for  scholastic  attainments,  after  that  point  is  reached  the 
superiority  of  the  average  male  intellect  over  the  average  female  intel- 
lect becomes  manifest.  Women  ripen  mentally  as  well  as  physically 
sooner  than  men ;  and  though  the  fruit  j)roduced  by  them  is  undoubtedly 
good,  it  difi'ers  in  kind.  Though  a  woman's  mind  is  not  as  well  fitted 
for  the  work  that  men  do  as  that  of  a  man,  for  the  performance  of  her 
special  duties  in  life  it  is  undeniably  superior. 

Difi"erent,  however,  as  I  believe  the  mind  of  the  sexes  to  be  in  cajjacity 
and  character,  I  vx'ould  hesitate  to  make  this  difi'erence  the  basis  of  an 
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argument  against  co-education,  did  I  not  believe  that  it  would  in  the  end 
keep  the  standard  of  our  highest  educational  institutions  unduly  low.  The 
standard  of  a  university  is  unquestionably,  in  the  long  run,  determined 
by  the  avei'age  capacity  of  those  who  compete  for  its  degrees.  If  the 
average  female  mind  is  less  powerful  than  the  average  male  mind,  the 
college  that  instructs  the  sexes  together  must  finally  have  its  standard 
relatively  lowered.  At  first  this  would  not  be  apparent,  because  the 
first  female  students  would  be  persons  of  more  than  average  energy ;  but 
let  co-education  become  the  practice,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  stand- 
ard will  inevitably  follow. 

In  another  respect  also  would  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  co- 
education be  injurious  to  our  colleges  and  universities.  It  would  bring 
an  enormous  pressure  to  bear  in  favour  of  shortening  the  course,  and  it 
would  thus  tend  to  intensify  that  superficiality  to  which  new  countries 
are  more  or  less  inclined.  I  confess  that  I  think  it  a  bad  thing  that  so 
much  haste  should  be  made  to  finish  the  education  of  women,  and  I 
would  willingly  see  the  period  devoted  to  the  development  of  their 
minds  much  lengthened ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  preference  which  the 
majority  of  men  have  always  manifested  for  beauty  in  its  early  bloom,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  accomplish  much.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  see 
why  exceptional  women,  who  are,  and  can  prove  the  mselves  to  be,  quali- 
fied to  practise  any  profession  from  which  they  are  at  present  excluded, 
should  be  prevented  from  attempting  to  earn  a  living  in  that  profession. 
We  do  not  prevent  women  from  ploughing  ;  why  should  we  prevent 
them  from  practising  law  ?  While  I  think  co-education  a  false  ideal,  I 
do  not  see  why  society  should  refuse  to  profit  by  the  services  of  indivi- 
dual women  in  anything  which  they  can  show  themselves  fit  to  do. 

It  is,  I  am  convinced,  an  undeniable  inference,  from  a  survey  of  the 
various  social  systems  that  prevail  or  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  that 
those  nations  ha,ve  been  most  civilized  in  which  the  sphere  of  woman 
has  been  most  restricted.  A  Fuegian  woman  does  everything  that  a 
Fuegian  man  does.  She  picks  up  shells  and  plucks  berries  with  him ;  there 
is  no  profession  in  their  country  from  which  she  is  excluded.  As  we 
rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  savage  life  Ave  find  that  certain  duties,  such 
as  hunting  and  fishing,  are  performed  exclusively  by  the  men,  and  others, 
such  as  cooking  and  tanning,  exclusively  by  the  women,  while  there  is 
a  great  border-land  of  duties  which  are  jjerformed  sometimes  by  the  one 
and  sometimes  by  the  other,  as  tending  flocks  and  herds.  Among  civi- 
lized nations,  the  lower  the  grade  of  civilization,  the  more  out-of-door 
work  is  done  by  women.  In  no  quarter  of  the  world  is  the  tendency  to 
restrict  women  to  in-door  occupations  more  pronounced  than  in  the 
more  civilized  parts   of  Europe  and  America. 

The  inference  which  I  draw  from  these  facts  is,  that  as  civilization 
advances,  the  difference  between  the  work,  dress,  manners  and  charac- 
ters of  the  sexes  increases.  To  this  differentiation  of  the  sexes  co- 
education is  opposed.  At  the  veiy  period  in  their  lives  when  the 
physical  diiferences  become  most  strongly  marked,  it  labours  to  lessen 
the  correlated,  moral  and  mental  differences,  instead  of  to  develop  the 
man  or  woman  as  a  harmonious  whole. 

But  tliough  I  hold  firmly  that  that  system  which  makes  men  most 
manly,  and  women  most  womanly,  will  be  ultimately  most  beneficial, 
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I  must  admit  that  the  practical  effects  of  co-education  in  this  respect 
could  only  be  estimated  after  the  lapse  of  several  generations.  It  is  an 
easier  matter  to  estimate  its  efi'ects  on  health. 

Wlioever  reflects  on  the  acknowledged  deterioration  of  the  physique 
of  the  -n'omen  of  this  continent,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  fact  is  a  matter  of  exceedingly  great  importance.  Co-education 
is,  in  my  opinion,  exceedingly  unfav^ourable  to  female  health.  Under  co- 
education, young  -women,  at  that  period  of  their  lives  when  they  are 
most  susceptible  to  stimulating  influences,  and  when  their  physical 
powers  most  require  to  be  fortilied,  are  forced  into  an  unhealthy  com- 
petition with  incipient  young  men,  whose  bodies  are  hardened  by  exer- 
cise, and  who  are  not  aware  that  they  have  nerves.  Yoimg  women 
frequently  surpass  young  men,  but  tney  do  it  because  they  are  more 
finely  organized,  and  because  they  tax  their  powers  as  young  men 
seldom  tax  theirs.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  conseqi;ences  will 
be  other  than  injurious.  Is  it  a  right  thing  that  a  budding  wo]nan  of 
seventeen,  who  sews  while  her  brothers  play  cricket,  who  dresses  in 
garments  which  prevent  her  from  inhaling  a  full  breath,  and  which  in 
other  ways  are  injurious  to  health  and  an  obstacle  to  exercise,  who  in 
fact  takes  little  exercise  out  of  doors,  should  be  incited  to  do  as  much 
brain  work  as  they  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that,  if  we  separate  the  sexes  in  school,  we  are 
returning  to  the  practice  and  theory  of  the  middle  ages,  when  all  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  evil.  If  I  thought  that 
tliis  would  be  the  tendency,  I  would  at  once  abandon  all  opposition  to 
co-education.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  placing  all  com- 
munication between  the  sexes  under  a  ban,  and  demanding  a  separate 
education  for  women  in  the  higher  interests  of  the  female  sex.  Does 
any  "sensible  woman  really  think  that  her  daughter,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
will  receive  more  benefit  from  reciting  in  a  mixed  class,  than  if  she 
attended  a  girls'  school?  And  how  absurd  to  talk  of  the  refining  and 
elevating  influence  of  girls  of  that  age  on  boys.  I  can  imagine  a  woman 
of  twenty-four,  with  her  character  formed,  exercising  a  very  beneficial 
influence  on  boys  of  sixteen,  but  I  cannot  imagine  a  girl  with  her  m.ind 
untrained,  her  manners  unformed,  and  her  character  undeveloped,  doing 
it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  put  in  print  now-a-days,  a,bout  the 
refining  and  elevating  influence  of  woman.  I  believe  in  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  refined  and  elevated  women,  but  I  think  that  in  point  of  real 
refinement  and  moral  elevation,  the  sexes  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  advocates  of  joint  education  never 
take  the  trouble  to  ask  what  those  who  must  feel  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  matter  think  about  it — I  mean  the  women.  Women  generally 
come  to  conclusions  on  subjects  like  this,  not  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
but  by  a  sort  of  instinct ;  yet  their  instinct  often  leads  them  aright.  I 
venture  to  assert  that  women  do  not  desire  co-education.  They  desire 
for  their  daughters  educational  advantages  equal  to  those  of  boys  ; 
but  only  a  few  of  their  champions,  led  away  by  enthusiastic  dreams,  de- 
mand co-education.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  999  women  out  of  every 
1,000  would,  if  they  could,  send  their  daughters  to  girls'  schools. 
Let  the  State  open,  in  any  city  or  town  of  the  United  States  or  Canada 
where  co-education  is  now  the  practice,  schools  for  girls,  as  well  equip- 
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ped  in  every  respect  as  the  present  mixed  schools,  and  as  inexpensive, 
and  the  girls'  desks  in  the  school  for  both  sexes  would  be  immediately 
deserted.  The  very  institutions  in  the  United  States  that  are  most 
freqiieutly  referred  to  by  the  advocates  of  joint  education,  have  been 
compelled  to  yield  in  some  measure  to  the  pressure  of  this  unspoken 
demand.  At  Oberlin,  where  co-education  has  been  tried  on  the  largest 
scale,  a  ladies'  course  attracts  twelve-thirteenths  of  the  female  students, 
one-thirteenth  only  studying  the  common  course.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
advocates  of  joint  education  are  scarcely  ever  logical  in  practice.  Dis- 
tinctions are  made  between  the  sexes.  The  same  course  is  hardly  ever 
enforced  on  both.  The  sexes  are  taught  together  in  many  subjects,  be- 
cause that  course  is  economical..  Economy  is,  I  at  once  admit,  a  valid 
reason  for  co-education.  But  if  I  were  compelled  through  lack  of  funds 
to  travel  in  an  ox  cart,  it  might  be  consistent  with  human  nature,  but 
it  would  not  be  logical,  to  maintain  that  everybody  else  ought  to  use  the 
same  means  of  conveyance. 

The  fact  is,  that  co-education  is  impossible  unless  certain  very  im- 
portant things  are  omitted  from  the  course.  "^Yhat  would  be  thought 
of  a  proposal  to  admit  young  men  to  Vassar,  with  its  special  lectures  on 
physiology  ?  No  sane  man  would  propose  it ;  yet  saiice  for  the  goose 
ought  to  be  sauce  for  the  gander.  It  is  impossible  to  teach  physiology 
or  zoology  as  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  mixed  classes,  or  to  read 
Aristophanes,  Plautus,  or  Hebrew,  with  them.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fruits  of  an  educational  establishment  is  what  I  may  call,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  its  tone,  and  this  depends  largely  upon  the  head  master. 
The  head  master,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  the  influences  under  his  control 
so  to  bear  that  they  will  tend  to  make  one  portion  of  his  pupils  incar- 
nations of  manliness,  and  another  section  embodiments  of  womanliness, 
has  to  perform  an  exceedingly  difficult — I  think  an  impossible — task. 

The  whole  question,  from  my  point  of  view,  resolves  itself  into  this  : 
Should  our  ideal  of  womanliood  be  the  same  as  our  ideal  of  manhood  ? 
I  am  not  prepared  to  define  in  words  my  ideal  woman  or  my  ideal  man  ; 
but  I  hold  this  most  fomly,  that  it  is  the  object  of  education  to  develop  the 
powers  which  are  in  a  human  being  in  a  harmonious  manner.  As,  there- 
fore, co-education  must  either  take  no  account  of  the  diflerence  between 
the  sexes,  or  must  distort  the  one  into  an  imperfect  likeness  of  the  other, 
its  tendencies  cannot  be  the  best  possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  desire  to  say,  that  I  consider  co-education  least 
objectionable  where  it  is  most  necessary — that  is,  in  places  where  classes 
of  society  have  not  come  into  existence.  I  desire  also  to  reiterate  my 
statement  that  co-education  is  better  than  no  education.  But  I  am 
opposed  to  setting  up  mixed  schools  as  the  ideal  arrangement,  and  I 
desire,  before  closing,  to  draw  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  i^ractical 
difficulties  that  are  avoided  by  separating  the  sexes  for  their  higher 
education.  You  get  rid  of  what  is  an  enormous  practical  difficulty  in 
some  schools — the  difficulty  about  the  programme.  In  many  i>laces  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  enforce  the  same  programme  on  boys  and  girls. 
You  secure  for  the  girls  attention  to  some  points  in  their  manners 
which  are,  and  must  be,  practically  neglected  under  the  present  system. 
But  my  main  argument,  the  argument  to  which  all  the  rest  are  sub- 
sidiary, is,   that  the  physical,  moral  and  mental  development  of  sexes 
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follow  clifTerent  courses,  and  that  you  cannot  safely  neglect  the  direc- 
tions of  nature.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  difference  of  sex.  Tha,t 
is  the  fundamental  idea  of  this  paper.  While  the  sexes  are  young  they 
are  physically  much  alike,  and  the  moral  and  mental  differences  are  not 
striking.  The  question  whether  we  should  co-educate  at  that  age  is 
comparatively  unimportant.  But  with  the  increase  of  the  physical 
difference  between  the  sexes,  there  arise  conspicuous  mental  and  moral 
differences.  It  is  then,  I  think,  that  it  is  important  to  educate  sepa- 
ratety,  because  under  a  system  of  joint  education  these  differences  will 
be  neglected. 

"For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man. 
But  diverse  :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain  ;  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference." 
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How  varied  are  the  feelings  with  which  we  contemplate  the  different 
objects  presented  to  our  view,  whether  in  the  domain  of  nature,  the 
province  of  art,  or  the  range  of  our  civil  and  social  institutions.  The 
emotions  of  awe,  fear,  admiration,  astonishment  and  veneration  in  turn 
possess  our  minds,  just  as  the  objects  presented  to  us  or  passing  l^efore 
us  are  iitted  to  inspire  the  one  or  excite  the  other  of  these  sensations. 
Thus,  as  we  gaze  on  the  towering  mountain  that  rears  its  snow-capped 
summit  in  majestic  grandeur  far  into  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  piercing 
through  the  region  of  clouds  and  storm,  and  frowning  in  lonely  majesty 
on  the  tempests  that  rage  around  its  bosom,  or  the  turmoil  and  tossing 
which  conflict  around  its  base  ;  while  we  behold  and  contemplate 
that  monument  of  Omnipotence,  that  type  of  immutability,  pointing  us 
upward  to  the  Almighty  source  from  which  it  derived  its  being,  to  that 
Almighty  hand  which  digged  its  deep  and  broad  foundations  and  reared 
aloft  its  hoary  summit,  we  are  filled  vrith  the  deepest  awe.  Again, 
when  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  there  is  seen  the  snowy -looking  cloud 
stretching  right  and  left,  and  swelling  upward  like  the  foam-covered 
crest  of  the  approaching  wave,  as  it  lifts  itself  slowly  toward  the  zenith 
it  reveals  a  dark  and  frovvTiing  base ;  when  hark !  there  comes  the  roll 
of  the  distant  thunder,  and  ever  and  anon,  as  it  majestically  rolls  up  its 
vast  proportions  until  it  covers  the  face  of  the  heavens,  there  darts  from 
its  swarthy  bosom  the  vivid  lightning's  fiery  gleam.  Anon  there  is 
heard  a  low  and  sullen  moan;  the  snowy  crest  has  disappeared;  the 
seething,  worldng,  roUing  mass  has  reached — has  passed  the  zenith,  aoid 
is  descending  to  the  opposite  horizon.  Nature  is  hushed  and  silent,  the 
herds  have  ceased  to  graze  and  have  gathered  quietly  together  in  mute 
expectancy,  the  birds  have  left  the  heavens  and  sought  a  place  of  shelter, 
the  voice  of  their  singing  has  ceased  from  the  gi'ove,  the  faintest  breeze 
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has  ceased  to  blow,  the  tiny  spray  no  longer  quivers  to  its  gentle  motion, 
the  very  aspen  has  ceased,  its  trembling.  AH  below  is  silent,  hushed, 
subdued ;  while  above  the  siirging  mass  has  darkened  and  lowered — the 
distant  and  sullen  moan  has  swelled  to  an  ominous  roar.  In  an  instant 
from  that  lowering  canopy  there  bursts  the  fiery  bolt  that  for  a  moment 
withers  up  the  darkness  as  if  it  had  rent  that  cloudy  vail  in  twain, 
followed  by  a  crash  which  causes  the  earth  itself  to  tremble,  and  the 
mightiest  works  of  man  to  vibrate  to  their  very  foundations.  The 
windows  of  heaven  are  opened ;  the  watery  torrents  are  poured  on  the 
earth,  dashed  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  now  raging  in  its  fury, 
laying  low  those  giant  sons  of  the  forest  that  for  centuries  have  reared 
their  stately  trunks  aloft  to  heaven,  whose  roots  have  embraced  the 
solid  earth  or  twined  and  crept  into  the  crevices  of  the  everlasting  rocks, 
whose  sturdy  arms  for  ages  have  wrestled  defiantly  with  the  winter's 
blast,  or  played  gleefully  with  the  summei-'s  breeze.  What  a  scene  of 
conflict !  and  commingling  with  it  is  the  livid  lightning's  lurid  glare, 
while  high  above  all  is  heard  the  voice  of  the  Omnipotent,  tlie  rolling 
thunder.  When  we  behold  and  listen,  we  are  thrilled  with  a  sense  of 
the  terrifically  grand.  Turn  again  to  the  majestic  river  as  it  rolls  its 
current  to  the  mighty  ocean — whether  it  soothes  us  with  its  gentle 
motion  as  it  glides  placidly  along,  or  stirs  us  as  it  rushes  foaming  o'er 
the  rapid,  or  thrills  us  as  it  plunges  down  the  cataract,  as  it  hurries 
onward  to  the  main,  to  be  drawn  thence  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
wafted  by  the  ocean  breeze  to  its  mountain  home,  again  to  trickle  down  its 
glacier  gorges  and  rij^ple  through  its  verdant  valleys,  once  more  to  join 
the  parent  stream.  When  we  consider  the  complexity  of  forces,  the 
simplicity  of  action,  the  magnitude  of  the  results  and  the  minuteness  of 
the  parts,  and  the  multitude  of  benevolent  purposes  which  are  served  by 
their  operation,  we  are  filled  v/ith  admiration  at  the  display  of  the 
Divine  wisdom,  power  and  goodness.  Again,  leaving  the  domain  of 
Nature,  and  entering  the  province  of  Art — whether  we  view  it  in 
the  hoar  austerity  and  massive  grandeur  of  the  Pyramids  and  other 
remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  beauty  of  design  and  perfection  of  finish 
of  the  schools  of  Greece,  the  vastness  of  conception  and  enduring  nature 
of  Roman  art  yet  visible  in  the  massive  remains  of  her  statelj^  Coliseum, 
or  in  the  extant  specimens  of  the  stately  and  gorgeous  architecture  of  the 
medifeval  ages  which  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  present 
day.  Again,  leaving  the  more  remote,  and  passing  to  the  achievements 
of  our  own  times.  The  Meuai  has  been  bridged  with  iron ;  the  mighty  St. 
Lawrence  has  been  spanned ;  the  Alps  have  been  tunnelled ;  the  Atlantic 
has  been  telegraphed ;  material  barriers  have  been  overcome ;  time  and 
distance  have  been  annihilated,  so  that  now  it  alraost  may  be  said  ' '  there 
is  no  more  sea."  The  great  plij^sical  barrier  which  separates  the  nations 
of  the  earth  has  become  the  medium  through  which  passes  the  unseen  but 
nrighty  magnetic  bond,  uniting  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  stretching 
westward  to  the  Pacific,  soon  to  pass  under  and  unite  the  new  world  to 
the  old,  forming  a  great  beating  jjulse  around  the  earth,  and  bringing  its 
every  kindred  and  people  within  speaking  distance  of  each  other,  going 
far  to  the  re-uniting  of  the  broken  bond  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  human 
race.  When  we  review  the  past  and  contemplate  the  present,  we  are  filled 
with  astonishment  and  wonder — astonishment  at  what  has  been  accom- 
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plishecl,  and  wonder  is  excited  as  to  what  will  next  be  attempted,  and 
ultimately  successfully  accomplished.  Lea\dng  the  province  of  Art, 
let  us  glance  briefly  at  our  civil  and  social  institutions ;  and  lirst  among 
these  stands  our  "Trial  by  Jury,"  long  and  justly  esteemed  as  the 
central  column  and  crowning  glory  of  our  ci\'il  and  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. Next  in  order  is  the  ' '  Magna  Charta, "  at  once  the  first  foundation 
stone  of  our  civil  liberties  and  of  English  nationality.  Wrested  by  force 
from  a  profhgate  and  despotic  sovereign,  and  laid  in  troublous  times,  it 
was  often  drenched  with  blood  or  trampled  on  by  tyranny,  but  it  ever 
remained  deeply  engraven  in  the  popular  heart,  and  not  only  did  it 
remain,  but  it  ever  and  again  re-asserted  the  undying  vitality  and  iimate 
energy  of  those  principles  that  first  gave  it  being.  It  has  thus  not  only 
existed,  but  it  has  multiplied  itself  in  all  the  free  governments  that  have 
existed  since  that  time  or  that  are  existing  now,  and  of  which  it  was 
the  great  prototype.  And  last  we  have  our  "Haljeas  Corpus  Act,"  that 
great  bulwai'k  of  individual  liberty  and  personal  freedom.  Wrested  from 
despotic  and  arbitrary  hands,  it  has  been  guarded  with  jealous  care,  and 
hedged  about  with  more  than  fifty  Acts  of  Parliament.  We  venerate 
these  institutions,  and  they  claim  our  veneration  not  only  for  their 
antiquity  and  intrinsic  excellence,  but  also  for  the  privileges  which  they 
confer  and  secure,  and  for  the  patriotic  associations  connected  with 
them.  Passing  to  our  social  institutions,  we  notice  but  one.  More  vener- 
able and  ancient  than  any  of  these,  and  destined  to  co-exist  with  them, 
if  not  to  outlive  them  all,  is  "The  Family,"  existing  from  the  beginning 
of  time  by  Di^dne  appointment,  and  governed  by  laws  sanctioned  by 
Di-sane  authority.  It  is  the  prototype  of  the  nation;  and  the  right 
exercise  of  parental  authority  and  the  firm  administration  of  family 
government  form  the  strongest  bulwark  against  lawlessness  of  every 
kind,  and  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth 
and  the  stability  of  our  social  and  political  institutions.  Contempora- 
neous with  the  family,  in  one  form  or  other,  in  one  place  or  another, 
during  every  period  of  the  world's  history,  has  existed  the  office  of  the 
public  teacher.  ^Vhether,  as  in  the  patriarchal  times,  when  the  offices 
of  king,  priest  and  teacher  were  combined  in  one  and  the  same  individual, 
when  the  head  of  the  family  led  in  the  time  of  war,  legislated  and 
instructed  in  the  time  of  peace,  or  when  in  process  of  time  this  system 
merged  into  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  in  addition  to  the  functions  of 
each  head  of  a  family,  there  was  set  apart  a  class  of  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  piiblic  insti'uction,  and  for  whose  support  by  the  people  at 
large  express  provision  v^as  made,  and  these  indi\'iduals  existed  as  a 
distinct  class  during  aU  the  chequered  history  of  the  Monarchy,  the 
CaptiA'ity,  and,  after  the  return,  down  to  the  time  of  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  nationality  and  the  dispersion  of  that  people  throughout 
the  world.  To  retiirn  again  to  Egypt.  The  massive  rviins  of  her  extant 
architectural  remains  are  an  evidence  of  grandeur  and  magnitude  of 
conception,  combined  with  durability  and  strength  of  execution ;  the 
undimmed  brilliailcy  of  the  colours  of  her  fresco  paintings,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  convinces  us  that  they  were  masters  of 
that  art.  These  frescoes  at  the  same  time  give  us  a  painted  histoiy  of 
national  enterprises,  and  ample  illustrations  of  the  modes  of  life  and 
emplojTnents  of   her  citizens,    and  show  her  to  have   been   a   highly 
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civilized  nation  when  the  Hebrews  were  a  race  of  slaves,  and  that  to 
the  schools  of  Egypt  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  himself  was  deeply  indebted 
for  the  education  which  so  eminently  htted  him  for  the  position  which 
he  afterwards  occupied.  It  is  true  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  subjects 
referred  to  was  chiefly  confined  to  a  certain  class,  who  held  the  keys  of 
learning,  and  admitted  only  the  favoured  caste  into  the  temple  of  kiaow- 
ledge.  Coming  down  to  later  times  in  the  history  of  that  country, 
when,  after  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  it  became  the  royal  residence 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  by  whom  its  famous  museum  was  founded,  which  for 
nearly  one  thousand  years  continued  to  be  the  asylimi  of  learning  and 
the  resort  of  learned  men,  and  the  chief  seat  of  mathematics,  philosophy 
and  literature  in  general,  among  the  honoured  names  of  those  famous 
in  art  or  science  who  taught  or  were  taught  within  its  precincts,  I  need 
only  mention  one,  viz.,  Euclid,  the  author  of  the  "Elements,"  and  who 
had  at  least  one  king  for  a  pupil ;  and  that  one  work  of  his  has  exercised 
a  more  than  kingly  influence  through  all  succeeding  ages.  It  has  been 
translated  into  the  languages  of  all  the  nations  that  have  made  any 
advance  in  civilization,  and  has  been  more  generally  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  teaching  than  any  work  in  abstract  science  that  has  ever 
appeared;  and,  even  amid  the  gigantic  strides  of  modem  science,  no 
work  has  yet  appeared  which  has  superseded  it  to  any  extent.  We 
laeed  not  more  than  refer  to  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  the  enduring 
influence  they  have  exerted  in  all  the  departments  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  lite^atl^re,  law  and  language;  and  even  after  she 
had  fallen  before  the  Roman  power,  her  schools  continued  to  be  the 
resort  of  her  conquerors.  The  natives  of  Italy,  Africa  and  Britain 
mingled  in  the  groves  of  her  academies  with  their  fellow-students  from 
the  East.  Her  li%'ing  masters  emigrated  to  Italy  and  Asia,  forming 
new  centres  of  intellectual  power,  and  honourably  sustaining  the  prestige 
of  their  native  city.  To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  Macaulay :  "Thoiigh 
her  freedom  and  her  power  have  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  been 
annihilated,  her  people  have  degenerated  into  timid  slaves,  her  language 
into  a  barbarous  jargon ;  yet  her  influence  and  her  glory  still  survive, 
and  will  survive,  fresh  in  eternal  youth,  exempt  from  mutability  and 
decay,  immortal  as  the  intellectual  principle  from  which  they  derived 
their  origin,  and  over  which  they  exercise  their  control."  And  if  in 
ancient  times  the  position,  duties  and  influence  of  the  public  teacher 
were  so  dignified  and  honourable,  so  intimately  connected  with  all  that 
elevated  for  the  time  being,  with  all  that  has  resisted  the  hand  of  time, 
and  survived  decay's  eflacing  fingers,  whether  in  the  material,  mental 
or  moral  world,  has  it,  we  would  ask,  become  less  dignified  and 
honourable  in  modern  times?  At  the  commencement  of  our  era  the 
conquests  of  Rome  had  pushed  her  empire  almost  to  the  limits  of  the 
then  known  world;  she  had  consolidated  the  civilization  of  Greece; 
she  had  carried  her  laws  and  language  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
earth ;  she  was  in  the  noontide  of  her  prosperity,  the  plenitude  of  her 
power,  and  the  height  of  her  intellectual  glory.  Her  citizenship  was  a 
mantle  of  protection  to  all  who  lived  under  its  shadow.  She  was  just 
entering  on  that  course  of  luxurious  ease  and  debauchery  of  life  which 
ultimately  wrought  her  intellectual  eclipse  and  national  destruction. 
As  time  rolled  on,  the  leaven  of  Christianity  permeated  the  mighty 
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mass,  and  ultimately  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  This  pros- 
perity was  too  much  for  it.  Aiming  at  accommodating  itself  to  the 
gorgeous  rites  of  paganism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
on  the  other,  it  lost  its  indi^aduality  as  a  system  and  its  ^'itality  as  a 
moral  and  intellectual  power  at  one  and  the  same  time.  With  its 
decadence  learning  declined,  instruction  was  withheld  from  the  masses, 
the  key  of  knowledge  was  usurped  by  those  whose  interest  it  was  to 
keep  the  people  in  ignorance.  Seats  of  learning  declined  and  diminished, 
imtil  only  in  scattered  monasteries  was  aught  but  the  grossest  ignorance 
to  be  foimd.  The  lamp  of  truth  was  hidden,  the  rights  of  conscience 
were  ignored,  private  judgment  was  refused — the  night  of  the  dark  ages 
settled  down  on  the  civilized  world.  It  is  true  that  a  class  of  teachers 
even  then  existed,  but  their  great  object  was  not  to  elevate  the  masses, 
but  to  debase  them ;  not  to  train  them  to  exercise  their  ovm.  judgment, 
but  to  teach  them  that  they  had  no  right  to  judge  for  themselves. 
Yet  even  then  there  was  evidence  that  the  minds  of  men  groaned 
under  the  grinding  tyranny  to  which  they  were  unwillingly  subjected. 
A  few  here  and  there  were  fovmd  "v^ith  boldness  sufficient  to  protest 
against  the  wrong  and  to  maintain  the  right;  and  although  they 
were  put  to  silence  by  the  scaffold  and  the  stake,  yet  they  were  the 
precursors  of  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  that  revolution  at  once 
mighty  and  momentous,  immediate  in  its  results  and  lasting  in  its 
consequences,  freeing  men  from  mental  tutelage  and  physical  slavery, 
and  laying  deeply  and  broadly  the  foundations  of  ci\al  liberty  and 
religious  toleration.  It  lias  influenced  the  law  and  langviage,  the  legis- 
lation and  literature  of  the  ci^^lized  world.  It  has  guided  the  researches 
of  learned  investigation,  and  directed  the  march  of  modern  times.  In 
its  richest  gift  and  greatest  boon,  an  open  Bible,  it  has  secured  to 
the  human  race  the  one  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  and  estab- 
lished the  right  of  every  indi^•idual  to  read  and  judge  for  himself,  as 
between  God  and  his  own  conscience,  of  the  truths  therein  revealed.  It 
has  elevated  the  philosophy  of  the  past,  and  stamped  the  character  of 
modern  science  down  to  the  present  time.  The  ^^tality  that  it  begat, 
the  energy  that  it  imparted,  still  form  the  mainspring  of  all  the  religious 
effort,  the  political  stability,  the  philosophic  researches  and  scientific 
discoveries  of  our  own  age  and  day.  And  in  every  land  in  which  its 
principles  have  obtained  a  foothold,  one  certain  result  has  been,  and  is, 
the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  and  school  systems,  the 
elevation  and  education  of  the  masses,  the  giving  dignity  and  responsi-- 
bihty  to  the  position  and  duties  of  the  school  teacher — everywhere 
begetting  and  diffusing  that  spirit  of  inquiry  and  manly  independence, 
that  hatred  of  tyranny  and  despotism  which  has  refused  and  refuses  to 
be  trampled  on  either  in  matters  of  conscience  or  civil  right — such  a 
spirit  as  animated  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  when,  for  conscience  sake,  they 
left  their  native  land  and  sought  an  asylum  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
where  broadly  and  deeply  they  laid  the  foundations  of  that  civil  liberty 
and  religious  equality  which  are  the  glory  of  this  continent.  They  did 
more ;  they  laid  the  foundations  of  that  school  system  from  which  our 
o^mi  is  copied.  They  were  the  first  to  conceive  and  act  upon  the  gi'eat 
principle  on  which  all  truly  national  systems  of  education  are  or  have 
been  founded  since  that  time,  viz. ,  that  the  property  of  all  should  be 
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taxed  by  the  majority  for  the  education  of  all.  And  here  we  beg  leave  to 
digress,  and  briefly  notice  the  time,  circumstances  and  some  of  the 
individiials  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  school  systems  of  this 
continent.  And  we  remark  that  though  in  some  instances  the  antici- 
pated results  have  not  been  achieved,  yet  that  failure  is  no  reflection  on 
the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the  founders,  nor  due  to  any  defects 
inherent  in  the  system  of  which  they  sketched  the  outlines,  but  from 
the  want  of  a  diie  sense  of  the  importance  of  securing  the  benefits  con- 
ferred thereby  on  the  part  of  those  most  deeply  interested.  But  to 
return.  The  earliest  notice  of  these  events  is  found  in  the  records  of 
the  city  of  Boston  for  the  year  1635,  when,  at  a  public  meeting,  a  school- 
master was  appointed  "for  the  purpose  of  teacMng  SiuA  imrturing  t\ie 
children  among  us,"  and  "  That  a  yjortion  of  the  public  lands  be  given 
him  for  his  support."  This  was  within  five  years  from  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  of  that  peninsula,  before  the  humblest  wants  of  its 
inhabitants  had  been  supplied ;  when  their  very  subsistence  was  pre- 
carious and  uncertain,  and  when  they  lay  down  at  night  it  was  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  from  the  savages  that  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side 
or  dwelt  in  their  midst.  The  example  of  Boston  was  imitated  by  the 
other  little  villages  which  were  springing  up  in  the  wilderness.  Governor 
Winthrop,  in  his  journal  of  1G45,  says  that  "  divers  free  schools  M^ere 
erected  in  that  year  in  other  townas,"  and  that  "in  Boston  it  was  deter- 
mined to  allow  for  &\ev  £50  a  year  to  the  master,  with  a  house,  and  £80 
to  an  usher."  Biit  thus  far  only  individual  towns  had  acted.  In  1647, 
however,  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  made  pro\asion  by  law 
that  in  every  town  in  which  there  were  fifty  families  a  free  school  should 
be  kept,  in  which  reading  and  writing  should  be  taught ;  and  in  every 
town  in  which  there  wei-e  one  hundred  families,  a  school  should  be 
kept  in  which  the  yoiith  could  be  prepared  in  Greek,  Latin  and 
mathematics  for  the  university,  which  in  1638  had  been  established  at 
Cambridge.  In  1656  and  1672  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  enacted  similar  laws,  thus  laying  the  foimdation  of  that  system 
which,  with  the  increasing  population  and  succeeding  times,  has  become 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  that  people,  lasting  to  the  present  time, 
unimpaired  in  its  vitality  and  unshorn  of  its  pristine  vigour.  Before 
leaving  this  point  we  would  call  attention  for  one  moment  to  the  follow- 
ing things:  1st.  The  position  assigned  to  the  teacher,  viz.,  that  of 
"teaching"  and  "nurturing"  the  children.  He  was  not  considered 
.  merely  as  an  indi^-idual  who,  for  so  much  money,  was  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  but  as  a  co-worker  with  the  parents  themselves,  not 
only  in  communicating  instruction  and  imparting  knowledge,  but  in  the 
inculcation  of  moral  principle  as  well ;  and  to  the  sterling  principle 
possessed  by  these  men,  to  their  moral  stamina,  perpetuated  by 
them  through  those  early  teachers,  may  be  traced  that  vital  energy 
which  resisted  oppression  and  came  off  victorious,  which  has  ■nathstood 
to  this  hour  the  influx  of  the  scum  of  Europe  from  without,  as  well  as 
the  shock  of  rebellion  from  within.  2nd.  We  may  smile  at  the  proposed 
amount  of  compensation,  but  to  estimate  it  rightly  we  have  to  consider 
the  ability  and  circumstances  of  those  who  A^oluntaiily  entered  into  that 
agreement.  We  have  to  remember  that  the  first  stejjs  were  taken  within 
iive  years  from  the  time  of  their  landing  ixi  that  uncultivated  wilderness ; 
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and  that  within  the  next  twelve  years  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  colony  affirmed  and  established  as  the 
law  of  the  land  that  which  had  been  carried  out  before  by  the  scattered 
settlements  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  when  the  whole  population 
did  not  exceed  twenty-one  thousand  souls ;  when  the  means  of  the  people 
were  limited,  their  dwellings  humble,  their  raiment  scanty,  their  siibsist- 
ence  of  the  homeliest  kind ;  when  the  total  valuation  of  the  property  then 
held  did  not  reach  the  amount  held  by  many  indi^^duals  of  the  present 
day;  when  the  whoop  of  the  savage  mingled  with  the  howl  of  the  denizens 
of  the  forest.  It  was  in  circumstances  and  amid  privations  such  as  these 
that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  conceived  the  idea  of  a  free  and  universal  educa- 
tion for  the  people.  Amid  their  poverty  they  stinted  themselves  to  a  still 
scantier  pittance ;  amid  all  their  toils  they  imposed  on  themselves  still 
more  burdensome  labours ;  amid  all  their  perils  they  braved  still  greater 
dangers,  that  they  might  find  time  and  means  to  reduce  their  grand  con- 
ception into  practice.  Two  grand  ideas  filled  their  minds :  their  duty  to 
God  and  to  posterity;  for  the  one  they  built  the  church,  for  the  other 
they  opened  the  school.  Theoretically,  the  system  which  they  adopted 
might  have  been  silenced  or  refuted  by  a  formidable  array  of  arguments 
and  experience.  But  time  has  ratified  its  soundness,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  we  were  glad  to  adopt  the  principle  as 
the  basis  of  our  own  school  system ;  and  although  we  have  often  amended 
our  School  Law- — and  it  needs  amending  stiU — yet,  in  its  fundamental 
theory  and  practical  elements,  it  still  retains,  and  will  retain,  its  resem- 
blance to  its  great  prototyj)e.  But  as  at  the  period  when  the  system 
was  established,  so  in  all  succeeding  times,  and  in  our  own  day  as  well, 
the  great  and  immediate  instruments  of  practical  success  have  been,  and 
are,  the  teachers  themselves.  On  their  moral  status  and  mental  power, 
their  energy  and  faithfulness  as  a  class,  in  a  gTeat  measure  depends  the 
success  of  any  school  system.  The  close  and  almost  indissoluble  con- 
nection existing  between  the  possession  of  these  qualities  by  the  teacher 
on  the  one  hand,  and  permanent  success  on  the  other,  will  be  at  once 
apparent  if  we  look  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  relationships  which  the 
teacher  sustains  and  the  duties  which  he  is  under  obligation  faithfully  to 
perform.  And  first  we  notice,  that  he  sustains  a  certain  relationship 
to  the  State.  Though  not  employed  immediately  by  the  State,  nor 
directly  resjionsible  to  it,  yet  we  are  employed  by  and  are  under  the 
authority  of  those  whom  the  State  has  constituted  its  execvitive  in  this 
department.  We  thus  become  the  subordinate  instruments  of  the  State 
for  giving  effect  to  those  provisions  "which  it  has  made  for  the  education 
of  its  members ;  and  on  us  more  immediately  as  a  class  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  that  the  behests  of  the  State  are  fully  carried  out.  And 
the  State  has  a  right  to  expect  that  we  not  only  faithfully  discharge  that 
trust  in  the  matter  of  imparting  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches  of  study  suited  to  their  circumstances  and  capa- 
cities, but  that  we  also  instruct  them  as  to  what  their  own  relationships 
are  to  the  State,  and  what  their  duties  are  as  members  of  it ;  that  we 
impress  them  with  the  obligations  under  which  they  lie  to  yield  a  due 
and  loyal  subjection  to  all  lawfiilly  constituted  authority;  that  we 
inculcate  a  law-abiding  spirit  as  lying  at  the  very  foundations  of  social 
peace  and  national  prosperity ;  that  we  seek  to  inculcate  the  responsi- 
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bility  which  rests  on  them  for  the  right  use  of  all  the  privileges  which 
they  enjoy  and  the  opportunities  which  they  possess  for  fitting  them- 
selves to  fill,  honour  and  discharge  with  ability  and  usefulness  the  duties 
of  any  position  which,  as  citizens  of  this  country,  they  may  be  called  to 
occupy,  whether  in  a  social  or  public  capacity;  and  above  all,  their 
responsibility  to  God  himself  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all  obligation  ; 
their  responsibility  to  God,  not  as  "thp  great  indefinite  something," 
"the  not  ourselves,"  "the  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things 
fulfil  the  law  of  their  being," — that  too  indefinite  something  to  be 
much  of  anything,  the  creation  of  modern  days, — but  a  personal,  the. 
living  and  true  God,  from  whom  they  had  their  being,  in  whom  they 
live,  and  unto  whom  they  must  render  their  final  account ;  and  their 
obligation  to  make  His  word  their  rule  of  life,  as  being  at  once  the 
grand  fountain  of  moral  ethics,  and  the  purest  source  of  political 
economy.  Second,  the  teacher  sustains  a  certain  relationship  to  society  : 
that  while  frowning  down  all  aping  of  the  meaningless  cant  or  flippant 
hypocrisy  of  what  is  termed  "fashionable  society"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  slang  expressions  of  "■\T.ilgarity"  on  the  other,  it  is  yet  demanded 
of  us  that  we  not  only  encourage,  but  seek  to  cultivate  in  our  pupils,  all 
the  true  civilities  of  social  life ;  that  we  seek  to  cultivate  in  each  that 
due  self-respect  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  respect  for  others ;  to  cviltivate 
in  them  an  openness  of  manner  void  of  impudence,  a  combining  of  frank- 
ness of  address  with  modesty  of  demeanour,  the  habit  of  freely  expressing 
and  firmly  maintaining  their  own  convictions  without  domineering  over 
or  seeking  to  dictate  to  others.  We  should  train  them  to  avoid  the 
habit  of  speaking  rashly  or  judging  hastily,  as  being  essential  to  their 
usefulness  and  indispensable  to  their  own  and  their  neighbours'  peace. 
And  above  all,  it  is  ours  to  cultivate  and  cherish  that  large-heartedness 
which  finds  its  chief  enjoyment  and  highest  happiness  in  seeldng  the  wel- 
fare of  others  and  the  general  good  of  all ;  that  unselfishness  of  disposition 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  indi-\ddual  feeling  and  acting 
as  if  the  world  had  been  made  for  himself  or  herself  only.  Third, 
the  teacher  stands  in  certain  relationship  to  the  family.  We  are 
sumanoned  by  the  jjarents  to  share  their  authority  with  them;  and 
that  authority  we  are  bound  to  exercise  with  the  utmost  vigilance, 
firmness  and  affection.  The  health  of  the  children  is  committed  to  us 
as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  their  intellects  and  affections.  And  as 
virtue  does  not  always  follow  in  the  train  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
without  virtue  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  individual  and  society,  we 
should  therefore  bestow  our  first  care  on  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
faculties  of  our  pupils.  It  should  be  our  earnest  and  unceasing 
endeavour  to  implant,  to  propagate  and  establish  those  imperishable 
principles  of  morality  and  right  reason,  without  which  universal  order 
is  in  danger,  and  to  sow  in  the  young  hearts  committed  to  us  those 
seeds  of  virtue  and  honour  which  age,  riper  years  and  the  passions  will 
never  efface  or  destroy.  To  secure  this,  all  intercourse  between  the 
teachers  and  parents  must  be  founded  on  mutual  trust  and  presided 
over  by  kindness.  Where  teachers  lack  the  respect  and  sympathy  of 
the  parents,  it  tends  to  compromise  their  authority  over  the  children, 
and  the  fruit  of  their  teachings  is  apt  to  be  lost.  Too  great  care  and 
prudence  cannot  therefore  be  exercised  in  this  respect.     It  may  be 
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impossible  in  some  instances  to  secure  this,  while  in  others  it  may  be 
possible  to  secure  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  children  where 
that  of  the  parents  is  not  only  withheld,  but  a  feeling  of  distrust  or 
dislike  supplies  its  place ;  and  yet  the  possession  of  both  is  a  thing  to  be 
earnestly  desired  and  sedulously  cultivated.  Above  all,  in  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  ours  to  see  that  the  time-honoured  and  divinely-sanctioned 
names  of  father  and  mother  are  not  allowed  to  give  place  to  the  slang 
terms  of  "the  old  man  "  and  "  the  old  woman."  It  is  ours  to  inculcate 
that  filial  piety,  that  honour  and  obedience  to  parents,  which  are  the 
great  sources  of  domestic  happiness  and  the  primal  elements  of  social 
order.  It  is  ours  to  cultivate  the  idea  of  home,  and  the  paramount 
importance  as  well  as  the  pre-eminent  position  of  the  domestic  duties 
as  compared  with  the  social  and  political.  The  giving  an  undue 
prominence  to  the  latter  of  these  is  a  tendency  of  the  present  time — 
a  tendency  fraught  with  danger  to  domestic  quiet  and  social  stability, 
by  detracting  from  the  sanctity  of  the  one  and  undermining  the 
other  at  its  base.  For  the  paternal  charities  of  no  commonwealth 
however  wise,  or  social  duties  however  beneficent,  can  form  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  home  sympathies  and  household  bonds,  or  the  personal 
ties  of  love  and  esteem.  Again,  we  sustain  a  certain  relationship 
to  the  pupils  themselves — a  relationship  the  most  intimate  in  its  nature 
as  well  as  the  most  far-reaching  and  enduring  in  its  results.  Our  first 
object  is  to  secure  their  confidence,  and  when  once  secured  it  is  a  most 
unbounded  trust.  We  become  their  counsellors  and  confidants,  the 
repositories  of  tlieir  little  griefs,  the  righters  of  their  wrongs,  their 
authority  for  acting  or  refusing  to  act.  "  I'll  tell  the  master  '^  is  their 
watchword  against  oppression  to  themselves  and  a  check  on  wi'ong- 
doing  in  others.  It  is  the  defence  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
carrying  with  it  the  express  conviction  that  in  that  appeal  their  every 
right  will  be  maintained  and  every  wrong-doer  punished.  How  power- 
ful the  influence  for  good  or  ill  thus  j)laced  in  our  hands,  and  how  deep 
the  obligations  under  which  we  are  laid  to  use  it  for  the  present  benefit 
and  everlasting  welfare  of  those  who  are  thus  entrusted  to  us  !  And  for 
my  own  part,  even  when  the  relation^iip  has  ceased  to  exist,  I  confess 
to  having  a  kindly  interest  in  those  who  have  once  sustained  it.  Their 
good  name  is  dear  to  me;  their  success  in  life  an  object  of  desire;  their 
good  conduct  a  more  aljundant  recompense  than  aught  else  could  afford 
me,  as  being  at  once  a  reward  of  my  labours  and  a  guarantee  of  their 
future  usefulness — an  adding  to  the  aggregate  of  that  morality  which  is 
the  golden  thread  of  conjugal  felicity  and  domestic  tranquillity,  the 
silver  cord  of  social  order  and  the  security  of  public  honour,  the  bul- 
wark of  civil  liberty  and  the  basis  of  religious  toleration,  the  sure 
foundation  and  crowning  glory  of  all  true  national  prosperity  and 
greatness.  It  may  be  urged  that  in  all  this  we  are  setting  up  an  ideal 
standard  that  is  utterly  unattainable.  I  have  only  to  reply  that  lower 
than  this  and  less  than  this  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  true  position, 
and  falls  short  of  our  obligations,  and  that  in  all  matters  of  duty  we 
are  sure  to  fall  below  the  mark ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  our  aim  is  low, 
our  attainments  can  never  be  high.  Having  thus  glanced  at  the 
"  antiquity  "  and  "  dignity  "  of  the  profession  to  which  we  belong,  and 
tlie  intimate  cqjmection  that  ever  has  subsisted  between  the  faithful 
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and  energetic  discliarge  of  its  duties  and  the  social  elevation  and  civil 
enlightenment  of  the  masses  in  every  age  and  country  in  which  its  true 
importance  lias  been  recognized  and  acknowledged,  I  now  record  my 
own  conviction  that  after  all  the  legislating  and  planning  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  profession  in  our  own  country  and  day,  such  a  result  can 
only  be  achieved  by  each  individual  teacher  apprehending  the  true 
dignity  of  his  position  and  the  depth  of  his  obligations  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  its  duties,  realizing  that  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
individuality  of  character  and  practice  must  form  an  essential  element 
of  his  success  without  seeking  to  force  himself  through  any  "prescribed 
groove  "  in  any  "  prescribed  time,"  however  beautiful  in  form  or  perfect 
in  allotment  that  ideal  may  be.  The  teacher  who  seeks  to  conform  to 
the  letter  to  any  such  cast  iron  rule  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
paring  himself  on  the  one  side  and  plastering  himself  on  the  other  tiU 
his  own  identity  is  completely  eliminated,  and  he  finds  himself  a  sort  of 
nondescript  made  up  of  fragments  that  are  utterly  lacking  in  that  fitness 
and  adaptability  to  each  other  which  are  essentially  necessary  to  that 
sustained  and  energetic  effort  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  success.  But 
avoiding  such  a  course  as  this,  and,  under  a  due  sense  of  the  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  our  position,  concentrating  all  our  energies  on  the 
duties  of  our  trust,  we  cannot  live  witliout  an  influence,  nor  pass  away 
without  leaving  deep  and  lasting  impressions  behind  us — impressions 
that  will  widen  anrt  deei^en  as  ages  run  their  course — that  liowever 
circumscribed  our  sphere  of  labour  may  be,  how  little  soever  we  may 
be  known  to  the  world,  yet  our  energies  and  eiforts,  thus  directed.  Like 
pebbles  cast  into  the  stream  of  time,  will  send  their  expanding,  deepening 
and  extending  ripple  onward  to  tlie  broad  ocean  of  eternity. 


Messrs.    JAMES    CAMPBELL    &    SON 

Would  call  attention  to  the  following  List  of  New  Editions: 

$    c. 
WORCESTER'S    PRIMARY   DICTIONARY  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ;  specially  adapted  to  the  Canadian  Series  of  Reading- 
Books  0  50 

COLLIER'S    (Dr.    W.   F.)  HISTimY  OF   GREECE;  foi-   Junior 

Classes  ....    0  45 

COLLIER'S    (Dr.    W.    F.)    HISTORY    OF    ROME;    for    Junior 

Classes 0  45 

COLLIER'S    (Dr.   W.    F.)    ADVANCED    HISTORY    OF    THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE 1  00 

MILTON'S  POEMS;  with    Life    and   copious  Notes,  Critical  and 

Philological,  by  R.  M.  Ross 0  75 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST  AND  REGAINED;  with  Explana- 
tory Notes  by  Rev.  J.  Ed.mo.ndson 0  75 

BELL'S  STANDARD  ELOCUTIONIST;— i\^eu»  Miiion— with  a. 
large  number  of  New  Selections  and  a  complete  Index,  carefully 
edited  by  Prof.  Bell 1  00 

BELL'S  JUNIOR  ELOCUTIONIST  ;  being  a  Selection  of  Readings 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  adapted  for  the  use  of  Junior  Pupils  by 
Prof.  Kell 0  60 

BELL'S  LADIES'  ELOCUTIONIST;  a  Class  Book  of  Poetry, 
chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  Young  Ladies,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Principles  of  Elocution   0  75 

CHAMBERS'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY;  a  New  and  Popular 
I  ictionary  of  the  English  Language,  Pronouncing,  Explana- 
torj^  and  Etymological;  edited  by  James  Donald,  F.R.G.S., 
Editor  of- Chambers's  Etymological  English  Dictionary,  die.  One 
volume,  royal  8vo Cloth  3  00 

Ditto,  ditto Half-bound  4  50 

CHAMBERS'S  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  English 
Language,  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  containing  Etj-mology, 
Pronunciation,  and  Meanings.  New  Edition,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  words  in  the  previous  issue,  the  obsolete  and 
rare  words  that  occui'  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  the  Scotch  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  with  a 
Glossary  of  the  obsolete  and  rare  words  and  meani  gs  in 
Miltou's  Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  James  Do.vald,  F.R.G.S. 
In  one  volume,  crown  8vo 1  GO 
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JOSEPH  WORKMAN,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintemlent  of  the  Proviupial  Asylum  foi- 
the  lusane,  Eiiieritus  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

WM.  T.  AIKINS,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  and  to  the  Central 
frison.  Lecturer  on  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  V8  Queen  Street  West. 

H.  H.  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  L.  C.  P.  aud  S.  U.  C,  Lecturer  on  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  197  Queen  Street  East. 

J.  H.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  'E.ng.,  Surgeon  to  the  Toronto  General  Hospital 
and  Toronto  Jail,  Lecturer  on  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  120  Bav 
Street. 

UZZTEL  OGDEN,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  House  of  Industry  and  Protestant  Orphans' 
Home,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  anfl  Children,  57  Adelaide 
Street  West. 

JAMES  THORBURN,  M.D.,  Edinburgh  and  Toronto  Universities,  Physician  to  the 
Toronto  General  Hosjrital  and  Boys'  Home,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  Wellington  and  York  Streets.  . 

M.  BARRETT,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  to  Upper  Canada  College,  and  Lecturer  on 
Physiology,  Ontario  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

W.  W.  OGDEN,  M.B.,  Physician  to  the  Toronto  Dispensary,  Lecturer  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology,  ■242  Queen  Street  West. 

M.  H.  AIKINS,  B.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng,,  Lecturer  on  Primary  Anatomy. 

W.  OLDRIGHT,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Physician  to  News  Boys'  Lodging  Hovsc,  Curator  of 
Museum,  and  Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Science,  Duke  Street. 

L.  M.  McFARLANE,  M.D.,  Physician  to   the   Toronto  Dispensary,   Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  0  Cruickshaiik  Street. 

GEORGE  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  M.B,  Physician  to  the  Toronto  Dispensary,  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy,  150  Bay  Street. 

ALEX.  GREENLEES,  M.B.,  Tutor  in  Chemistry,  Church  Street. 

R.  ZIMMERMAN,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  Loud.,  131  Jarvis  Street;  and 

F.  H.  WRIGHT,  M.B.,  L.R.C.P.,  Lond.,  197  Queen  Street  East,  Microscopy  and 
Hystological  and  Pathological  Demonstrations. 


HENRY    H.    OROFT.,    D.C.L.,    P.L.S.,    Professor  of  Chemistry   and   Experimental 
Philosophy  at  University  College. 


Clinical  Lectures  will  be  given  at  the  General  Hospital  by  Dr.  Aikius,  Dr.  Richard 
sou  and  Dr.  Tliorburn.  Arrangements  are  completed  for  conveying  students,  free  of 
charge,  to  and  from  the  Hospital. 


JAMES  PICKERING,   Janitor  of  School. 
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MINUTES 

OF   THE 

FIFTEENTH   ANNUAL   CONVENTION 

OF 

THE     ONTARIO    ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 

HELD  IN  THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  BUiyJINGS,  ON 
TUESDAY,  THE  10th  AUGUST,  1875. 


The  President,  Professor  Gold  win  Smith,  in  the  Chair. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grant,  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  led  the  Convention 
in  prayer. 

The  Roll  of  Officers  was  called  by  the  Secretary. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  Mcintosh,  seconded  by  A.  Macallum,  M.A., 

That  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  members,  be  considered  as  read. 

The  Secretary  gave  information  with  reference  to  the  arrangements 
with  railway  companies. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  read  his  Report,  which  showed 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  are  in  a  most  satisfactory  state, 
financially. 

Mr.  McMurchy  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Macallum, 

That  the  Treasurer's  Report  be  received  and  adopted. 

The  President  nominated  the  following  Auditing  Committee  to 
examine  the  Treasurer's  Statement: — Messrs.  Hughes,  Dearness  and 
Dickenson. 

A.  McCallura,  M.A.,  read  an  interesting  Essay  on  Compulsory 
Education. 


The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  participated  in  by  Messrs  J 
B  McGann,  David  Boyle,  W.  Mcintosh,  Piatt,  D.  Johnston,  J.' 
Hughes,  W.  W.  Tamblyn,  J.  H.  Smith,  J.  0.  Glashan,  H.  J. 
Brownlee,  and  Rev.  G.  Grant. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  John  R.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  D. 
Johnston, 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Macallum 
for  his  able  Essay. 

Mr.  Miller  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hughes,  that  the  Association 
adjourn  until  7.30  p.m. 

Evening  Session — 7.30  p.  m. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  delivered  his  Annual  Address,  which  was  practical 
and  well  received. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  was  present,  and,  by  invitation,  addressed  the 
Association. 

_  The  discussion  on  Mr.  Macallura's  paper  on  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion was  resumed,  in   which  the  following  members   took  part: 

Messrs.  D.  Johnson,  E.  Scarlett,  J.  Irwin,  A.  McQueen,  A.  McMurchy 
and  W.  Mcintosh.  '' 

After  considerable  discussion  on  this  subject,  the  Association 
came  to  the  following  resolution  : 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  Mcintosh,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Smith, 
That  as  enough  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  testing  with  any 
degree  of  thoroughness  the  practical  value  of  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  the  School  Law,  this  Association  deems  it  unwise  to  ask  for  any 
change  in  the  law,  but  would  press  upon  all  parties  concerned  the 
prime  importance  of  enforcing  the  law  as  at  present  existing. 
Mr.  Hughes  gives  notice  that  he  will  on  to-morrow  move. 
That  Clause  No.  8  of  the  Constitution  (relating  to  the  election  of 
officers)  be  amended  by  inserting  the  words  "by  ballot"  after  the 
words  "elected  annually." 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  different  Sections  were  to  meet 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  following  day,  after  which  the 
Convention  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  August  \\t\  1875. 
The  President,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  Chair. 
Rev.  Mr.  Grant  opened  the  Convention  by  reading  a  portion  of 
Scripture  and  engaging  in  prayer. 


Minutes.  5 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  made  some  remarks  in  reference  to  his  Annual 
Address,  and  on  the  expression  of  feeling  it  elicited  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ryerson,  especially  on  matters  connected  with  the  actions  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Professor  Wilson  was  requested  to  address  the  Association,  but 
declined  to  take  up  the  time  without  previous  preparation.  The 
Professor  acted  as  Chairman  for  a  short  time,  while  it  was 

Moved  by  A.  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  J,  Hughes, 

That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  the  Association  be  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  for  his  timely  and  practical 
A  ddress. — Carried. 

Mr.  James  Hughes  moved,  seconded  by  E.  Scarlett, 

That  Clause  No.  8  of  the  Constitution  (relating  to  the  election  of 
officers)  be  amended  by  inserting  the  words  "  by  ballot"  after  the 
words  "elected  annually." — Carried  unanimously. 

A.  McMurchy  gave  notice  of  amendment  to  Constitution. 

J.  Thorburn,  M.A.,  read  an  Essay  on  certificates  to  Public  School 
Teachers,  "  How  and  by  whom  Granted." 

A  spirited  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  following  members 
took  part,  viz.,  Messrs.  A.  Macallum,  \V.  A.  Douglas,  J.  L.  Deacon, 
John  Miller,  E.  Scarlett,  G.  D.  Piatt,  D.  Johnston,  and  S.  McAllister. 

E.  T.  Crowle,  M.A.,  moved,  seconded  by  Thos.  Kirkland,  M.  A., 
That  this  Convention  deems  it  desirable  that  in  order  to  secure  a 
third  class  certificate  a  candidate   should  obtain  30  per  cent,  of  the 
marks  for  each  paper,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  number. — ■ 
Lost. 

Moved  as  an  amendment  by  Mr.  W.  Mcintosh,  seconded  by  Mr. 
E.  Scarlett, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  should  issue  a  regulation  definitely  giving  Local  Boards 
of  Examiners  the  power  to  exact  a  minimum  of  not  higher  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  number  of  marks  in  each  of  the  subjects 
of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Kelly,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Macallum, 
That  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  J.  Thorburn,  M.A.,  for 
his  admirable  paper  on  certificates  to  Public  School  Teachers. 

The  subject  of  School  Taxation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  D.  J. 
McKinnon,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  (Peel). 

The  following  members  took  part  in  the  discussion,  viz.,  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Strang,  W.  W.  Tamblyn,  R.  McQueen,  J.  W.  Connor,  W.  B. 
Harvey,  A.  Miller,  and  D.  Boyle. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  W.  Mcintosh,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Harvey, 
That  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  McKinnon  for  his 
valuable  remarks  and  suggestions  on  School  Taxation, — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  D.  J.  McKinnon,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Harvey, 
That  the  municipal  council  of  each  township  should  be  required  to 
levy  upon  all  the  ratable  property  of  the  municipality  an  equal  rate, 
from  which  to  pay  to  tr;e  local  trustees  of  each  school  section  a  sum 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  average  salary  of  teachers  in  such  munici- 
pality during  the  year  then  last  past. — Carried. 

Messrs.  Little,  Mcintosh,  Rose,  Boyle  and  John  Miller  took  part 
in  the  discussion. 

Moved  by  W.  Mcintosh,  seconded  by  W.  Johnston, 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  the  Public  School  Fund, 
Legislative  and  Municipal,  should  be  distributed  among  school  sec- 
tions as  follows:  One-half  in  proportion  to  the  rates  of  school 
taxation  in  the  various  sections,  and  one-half  according  to  average 
attendance. 

Moved  in  amendment  by  Mr.  E,.  Little,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R, 
Miller, 

That  the  Legislature  and  Municipal  Grants  be  apportioned  on  the 
per  centage  of  the  average  attendance  compared  with  the  number  of 
enrolled  pupils. — The  motion  was  carried. 

Evening  Session. 
The  President  in  the  Chair, 

Professor  Caven  delivered  an  admirable  lecture  on  "  The  Teacher's 
Love  for  his  Profession." 

Moved  by  J.  Thorburn,  M.A.,  seconded  by  the  Rev,  Mr,  Grant, 

That  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  Rev.  Principal  Caven 
for  his  able  address  to  this  Association. — Carried. 

The  President  invited  the  Rev.  Archbishop  Lynch  to  address  the 
meeting.  His  Grace  kindly  complied  and  made  a  few  appropriate 
remarks,  bearing  principally  on  the  teacher's  influence,  position  and 
responsibility,  which  were  well  received. 

The  following  delegates  reported  on  behalf  their  Associations  : 
Rev.  Mr.  Grant,  Norfolk, 
Mr,  W,  Mcintosh,  North  Hastings. 
"    J,  W.  Connor,    ?    -.-rr  .    , 
"    Brownlee,  \  Waterloo. 

"    David  Boyle,  Wellington. 
*'    Wm.  Williams,  )  ^        .      ^ 
"    W,  B,  Harvey,  \  Georgian  Bay. 
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Mr.  John  Miller,  Elgin. 

•'  J.  J.  Tilley,  Durham. 

"  D.  Fotheringham,  North  York. 

"  J.  Irwin,  South  Hastings. 

"  J.  Campbell,  Toronto. 

"  H.  Dickenson,  Brant. 

"  J.  H.  Smith,  Wentworth. 

"  E.  Scarlett,  Northumberland. 

"  S.  Deacon,  Oxford. 

"  J.  R  Miller,  Huron. 

"  G.  D.  Piatt,  Prince  Edward. 

"  Mc,  Dearness,  East  Ididdlesex. 

"  Monroe,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  J.  Thorburn  gives  notice  that  he  will  on  to-morrow  move. 
That  this  Association  hold  its  meetings  next  year  in  the  City  of 
Ottawa. 

Moved  by  A.  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Johnston, 
That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  constituted  as  follows :  A  Presi- 
dent, three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  the  three  Standing  Committees  of  the 
three  Sections  of  the  Association.  The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  each  of  the  Standing  Committees  in  the  order  following : 
Public  School  Masters,  Inspectors  of  Public  Schools,  and  High 
School  Masters,  and  changing  each  year  in  the  same  order. 
The  Association  adjo  anted. 


Thursday,  August  12th,  1875. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Orowle  opened  the  meeting  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture 
and  prayer. 

Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 

Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
advisability  of  changing  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  : 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association  be  not  changed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
—Carried.  Robert  Alexander, 

Convener, 

Mr.  J.  Thorburn  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Piatt, 

That  this  Association  hold  its  meetings  next  year  in  the  City  of 
Ottawa. 


8  MINUTES. 

On  a  division  of  the  members  the  motion  was  lost. 
Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  : 

The  Nominating  Committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the 
following  gentlemen  be  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  :  — 

President — Rev.  Principal  Caven. 

Recording  Secretary — Archibald  McMurchy,  Esq.,  MA. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Thomas  Kirkland,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Treasurer — Samuel  McAllister,  Esq. 

E.  T.  Ckowle, 

Chairman. 
Mr.  Kirkland  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dawson, 
That  Dr.  Ryerson  be  appointed  President  of  the  Association  for 
the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Kirkland  and  the  Secretary  havin;  been  appointed  Scrutineers, 
a  ballot  was  taken  with  the  following  result : — Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  36; 
Principal  Caven,  26. 

Mr.  Kirkland  suggested  that  the  vote  be  made  an  unanimous  one 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Ryerson. 

Several  delegates  opposed  this,  and  the  vote  was  allowed  to  stand 
as  taken. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by  an  unanimous  vote : 

Recording  Secretary — Archibald  McMurchy,  Esq.,  MA. 

Corresponding  Secretary^-'YhorQii^  Kirkland,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Treasurer — Samuel  McAllister,  Esq. 

The  following  are  the  Vice-Presidents,  who  hold  their  office  by 
virtue  of  their  Chairmanship  of  the  Public  School  teachers'  Section, 
the  Inspectors'  Section,  and  the  High  School  Teachers'  Section  of  the 
Association  : — 

First  Vice-President — Mr.  Robert  McQueen. 
Second  Vice-President — Mr.  James  Hughes. 
Third  Vice-President — John  Seath,  M.A. 

The  President  called  on  Mr.  H.  Dickenson  to  read  his  paper  "On 
the  Relation  between  High  and  Public  Schools." 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  attentively  listened  to  throughout, 
and  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  follo\\sing  members  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Dickenson's  paper,  viz  ,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Knight,  James  Hughes, 
J.  B.  Bradley,  J.  W.  Tamblyn,  W,  Johnston,  and  A.  MacMurchy. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  W.  Johnston,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Harvey, 

That  the  Preparatory  classes  in  High  Schools  be  abolished. 

Rev.  George  Grant,  Dr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Hodgson  and  the  Secretary, 
opposed  the  motion. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Buchan  (High  School  Inspector)  having 
been  called  upon,  made  some  very  practical  remarks  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  Essay  and  last  resolution. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Kelly,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hughes, 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Dickenson  for  his  Address, 
-vrhich  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Sections  of  the  Association  were  pre- 
sented : 

Public  School  Section,  by  Mr.  H.  Dickenson. 

High  School  Section,  by  the  Secretary. 

Public  School  Inspectors,  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  also  gave  a  short 
report  on  behalf  of  the  "Industrial  School  Committee."  Reported 
progress,  and  obtained  permission  lo  sit  again,  Mr.  Hodgsor.'s 
name  being  substituted  for  Mr.  Grote's,  who  has  retired  from  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Houghton  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMurchy, 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  various  railway  com- 
panies which  had  granted  favourable  terms  to  the  delegates  attending 
the  Convention  ;  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the 
use  of  the  building ;  and  to  the  reporters  of  the  Press  for  their  fair 
and  accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Buchan  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Houghton, 

That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the 
retiring  President  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  performed 
his  duties. — Carried. 

The  Convention  then  closed  by  singing  the  National  Anthem. 

Archibald  MacMurchv, 

{Secretary. 
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PPvOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


August  11th,  1875. 

First  Session  was  held  this  morning  at  9  o'clock.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  R.  McQueen,  of  Beverley,  on  motion,  waa 
requested  to  fill  the  position,  and  Mr.  Dickenson  as  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  opened  in  the  usual  form  by  the  Chairman. 
Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  first  question  for  discussion  was  "  The  present  programme  of 
Studies  for  Public  Schools,"  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Campbell. 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Irwin,  Dickenson, 
Beattie,  Johnson,  Boyle,  Moran,  Rennie,  Coates  and  McLean. 

Moved  by  Mr.  John  Campbell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Coates, 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  of  the  Association,  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  would  act  in  the  interest  of  education  in  this 
Province  by  curtailing  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Public  vSchools,  and 
also  improving  and  modifying  the  Limit  Table,  so  as  to  become 
practical  in  all  classes  or  grades  of  schools  in  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  districts. 

Moved  in  amendment  by  H.  Dickenson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
That  we  think  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  should  prescribe 
the  subject  of  study  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  each,  but 
that  a  little  discretion  be  allowed  teachers,  especially  of  rural  schools, 
as  regards  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up,  also  in  the  amount  of  time 
to  be  devoted  to  each  subject  in  each  session,  according  to  the  vary- 
ing circumstances  of  the  schools. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McAllister,  seconded  by  Mr.  Moran, 
That  the  subjects  of  Chemistry  and  Christian  Morals  be  left  out 
of  the  Fourth  Class  Programme,  and  the  time  be  given  to  Book- 
keeping, Grammar  and  Spelling.  That  the  subjects  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment and  Agriculture  be  left  out  of  the  Fifth  Class  Programme,  and 
ihe  time  be  given  to  Spelling,  Composition  and  Grammar. 

The  discussion  on  the  above  resolutions  lasted  two  and  a  half 
hours,  and  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  McAllister, 
Dickenson,  Campbell,  Johnston,  Moran,  Boyle  and  Irwin  as  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  programme,  and  report  needed  changes  at 
to-morrow's  session. 
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Thursday,  August  12th,  1875. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Public  School  Section  was  held  this 
morning.     Mr.  McQueen  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Dickenson,  opened  the  meeting  by  reading  a 
portion  of  Scripture  and  prayer. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  School  Programme 
was  handed  in  by  Mr.  McAllister. 

The  Report  reads  as  follows : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  it  is  desirable  (1)  that 
separate  Limit  Tables,  as  regards  the  division  of  time  amongst  the 
different  subjects  be  prepared  for  graded  and  ungraded  schools.  (2.) 
That  the  subjects  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Christian  Morals 
be  removed  from  the  Limit  Table,  and  that  the  time  there  given  be 
allotted  to  Spelling,  Grammar,  Book-keeping  and  Reading,  and  (3) 
that  uniform  Limit  Table  be  issued  for  the  use  of  Inspectors, 
Teachers,  and  all  School  Officials. 

On  motion  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously  carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Moran,  seconded  by  Mr.  AIcLean, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  the  time  has  arrived  at 
which  the  judicial  diminution  of  third  class  certificates  should  be 
qpmmenced,  and  that  therefore  it  is  desirable  that  no  third  class 
(^rtificates  should  be  renewed,  and  no  monitors'  certificates  granted 
unless  a  Board  of  Trustees  is  desirous  of  employing  the  services  of 
the  candidate  for  such  certificate,  and  not  then  unless  the  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools  recommend  such  candidate,  stating  in  writing  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners  his  reasons. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Harvey,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Johnson, 

That  this  Section  desii'e  to  re-affirm  the  principles  laid  down  last 
year,  viz.,  that  all  Provincial  certificates  be  issued  only  by  a  Provin- 
cial Board  of  Examiners. — Carried. 

The  election  of  officers  was  proceeded  with,  and  the  result  was  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  McQueen,  Chairman. 
"    H,  Dickenson,  of  Newmarket,  Secretary, 

Committee    ]  McDonald,  of  loronto. 

(  "  Dearness,  of  London. 
Moved  by  Mr.  H.  Dickenson,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Johnson,  and 
Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  be  requested  to  take  such  steps  and  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  first  class  teachers  who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  teaching 
within  five  years  to  fill  the  vacancies  occuring  on  the  County  Boards 
of  Examiners. — Carried. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harvey, 
That  in  the  interest  of  Public  School  education  in  this  Province, 
and  in  justice  to  intending  candidates  for  examination  as  teachers,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  subjects  of  examination  for  each  ensuing 
year,  together  with  the  names  of  the  books  to  be  used  in  their  pre- 
paration, and  any  other  necessary  or  useful  information,  should  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Education  as  soon  after  the  Annual 
Examination  as  possible. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Alexander, 
That  in  our  opinion,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  third 
class  teachers   throughout   the   Province,  it  is   desirable   that    the 

Government  grant  the  sura  of dollars  to  Boards  of  Trustees 

engaging  second  class  and  first  class  certificates. 

As  the  time  for   adjournment  had  come,  this  motion  was  with- 
drawn. 

H.  Dickenson, 

Secretanj. 


Inspectors'  Meeting  Room, 

Educational  Department, 

Wth  August,  1875. 

A.  McCallum,  A.M.,  in  the  chair,  G.  D.  Piatt,  Secretary  ^ro  tern. 

A  conversation  ensued  on  the  cancelling  of  Second-Class  Certifi- 
cates granted  by  the  old  County  Boards. 

Mr.  Glashan  was  invited  to  introduce  the  subject  of  a  suitable 
candidate  to  represent  the  Inspectors  in  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Wood,  resigned. 

Moved  by  J.  R.  Miller,  seconded  by  Dr.  Kelly, 

That  David  Mills,  Esq.,  M.P.,  be  requested  to  act  as  the  Inspectors' 
Representat^?■e  in  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  next  two 
years. — Carried  unanimously. 

Moved  by  J.  R.  Miller,  seconded  by  J.  J.  THIey, 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Inspectors  be  tendered  to  the  Hon.  S.  C. 
Wood,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  represented  us  in  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  during  the  past  year. — Carried. 

Moved  by  W.  Mackimtosh,  seconded  by  E.  Scarlett,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Section,  the  Annual  Examination  for  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates should  be  commenced  on  or  about  the  first  of  July,  and  that 
for  this  reason,  among  others,  the  Public  Schools  should  close  on  the 
80th  June. — Carried. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Hughes,  seconded  by  TV.  Mackintosh, 
That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspectors'  Section,  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  country  to  have  six  weeks'  vacation  at  Midsum- 
mer, and  to  do  away  with  the  Easter  vacation  altogether,  and  also 
the  week  at  present  allowed  after  New  Year's  Day. — Carried, 

Moved  by  J.  R.  Miller,  seconded  by  J.  J.  Tilley, 

That  the  resolution  of  last  year,  respecting  the  standard  to  be 
adopted  in  pass  work  in  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  be  re-affirmed, 
and  that  in  addition  thereto,  the  standard  required  in  Spelling  be  the 
same  as  the  other  subjects  named,  the  marking  to  be  in  accordance 
with  suggestions 'from  the  Central  Board  at  last  examination. — Lost. 

Moved  by  James  Hughes,  seconded  by  W.  Mackintosh, 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  S  ection,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion should  pass  a  Regulation  giving  Local  Boards  the  power  to 
exact  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent  of  the  number  of  marks  in  each  of 
the  subjects  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  in  examination  for  Third 
Class  Certificates. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McKinnon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston, 

That  Messrs.  Dearness,  Piatt,  and  Mackintosh,  be  a  Committee  to 

draw  up  a  resolution  regarding  Honor  Third  Class  Certificates,  and 

report  to-moiTow. — Carried, 

Moved  by  Mr.  McKinnon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Piatt, 

That   in    order   to   be   eligible   for    examination,    the   Candidate, 

whether  male  or  female,  should  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. — 

Carried, 

Moved  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  seconded  by  Mr.  Scarlett, 
That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Scarlett,  Tilley,  Hughes, 
Miller,  and  the  mover,  be  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  pro- 
viding training  for  Third  Class  Teachers,  and  report  to-morrow. — 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Scarlett,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  the  Inspector  should  have  the 
power  to  exclude  Third  Class  Teachers  from  any  school   in  which 
the  scholars  are  advanced  beyond  the  programme  for  Third  Class 
Certificates. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dearness,  seconded  by  Mr.  Piatt, 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Miller, 
Macallum,  Hughes,  Smith,  and  the  mover  and  seconder,  to  make 
recommendations  regarding  School  Registers, — Carried. 

The  Section  adjourned  to  9  a.m.  Thursday, 
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Thursday,  9  a.m. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
instituting  Honor  Third  Class  Certificates  was  discharged. 

Moved  by  J.  Dearness,  seconded  by  G.  D.  Piatt, 

That  there  be  two  grades  of  Third  Class  Certificates,  known  as 
A  and  B.  That  in  addition  to  the  subjects  at  present  required,  there 
be  added  Algebra  (to  end  of  Simple  Equations),  Mensuration  (elemen- 
tary), Euclid,  Book  I.  That  Grade  B  be  given  on  50  per  cent,  of  the 
present  subjects,  and  Grade  A  50  per  cent,  of  total  marks,  and  also 
of  each  of  the  test  subjects. — Lost. 

Mr.  Miller  reported  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
School  Registers,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again  ;  also  that  Mr.  Little's 
name  be  added  to  the  Committee. — Granted. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Hughes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  it  would  be  advisable  to  hold 
the  Entrance  Examinations  for  admission  to  High  Schools  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  the  last  week  of  the  High  School  terms 
in  June  and  December. — Carried. 

A  conversation  ensued  on  the  subject  of  Reports,  Methods  of 
Inspection,  &c. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Inspectors'  Section  for 
the  ensuing  year:  — 

James  Hughes,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
G.  D.  Piatt,  B.A  ,  Secretary. 
Executive  Committee: — Messrs.  J.  H.  Smith,  "W.  Mcintosh,  E. 
Scarlett,  R.  Alexander,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Section,  ex-officio. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Section,  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  should 
be  held  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. — Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded, 

That  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Section  be  appointed  to 
furnish  the  Inspectors'  Representative  in  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  also  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  with 
copies  of  such  proceedings  of  this  Section  as  relate  to  school 
legislation. — Carried. 
Meeting  adjourned. 

John  J.  Tilley, 

Chairman  pro  tern 
G.  D.  Platt, 

Secretary. 
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High  School  Masters'  Room, 

Educational  Department, 

August  Uth,  1875. 
The  High  School  Section  met  this  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Strang,  who  had  acted  as  Secretary  last  year,  having  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  it  was 

Moved  by  Mr.  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson, 

That  Mr.  Seath  be  Chairman  of  the  Section. — Carried. 

Mr.  Seath  having  taken  the  Chair,  it  was  moved  and  seconded. 

That  Mr.  Strang  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Section. — Carried. 

The  question  of  the  best  time  of  holding  the  entrance  examination 
to  the  High  Schools  was  taken  up. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was 

Moved  by  Mr.  McMurchy,  seconded  by  Dr.  Crowie, 

That  the  High  School  Section  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association 
would  respectfully  urge  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  close 
the  High  Schools  for  the  last  two  days  of  the  school  half  year,  and 
appoint  the  Entrance  and  Intermediate  Examinations  to  take  place 
on  those  days. — Carried  unanimously. 

A  discussion  then  followed  on  the  propriety  of  lowering  the 
Entrance  Examination  to  High  Schools  for  boys  intending  to  become 
lonajide  classical  pupils.     It  was  finally 

Moved  by  Mr.  Strang,  seconded  by  Mr.  Connor, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section*  the  Entrance  Examination  to 
Pligh  Schools  for  boys  intending  to  become  bona  fide  classical  pupils 
might  safely  and  advantageously  be  lowered  considerably. — Lost. 

After  some  informal  discussion  on  other  matters,  the  Section,  on 
motion  made  and  seconded,  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  the  same 
place  on  the  following  morning. 


August  '[2th,  1875. 

The  Section  met  this  morning  at  the  usual  time  and  place. 

The  Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Douglass  brought  up  the  question  of  uniformity  of  Entrance 
Examinations  to  the  different  colleges  and  professions,  and  suggested 
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that  as  the  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  consider  the  matter 
were  not  prepared  to  report,  they  should  be  re-appointed. 

Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  reported 
informally  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  towards  secur- 
ing the  desired  end. 

Mr.  MacMiirchy  mentioned  several  changes  which  had  been  made 
in  the  subjects  for  Matriculation  in  Medicine  owing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Medical  Council  having  been  directed  to  the  matter. 

Tt  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Chairman  should  nominate  a  Com- 
mittee, and  he  accordingly  nominated  Messrs.  McMurchy  and 
Anderson. 

The  Section  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  system  of  payment  by 
results,  proposed  by  the  High  School  Inspectors  and  approved  by 
the  Council. 

Moved  bj'^  Mr.  Dawson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Douglass, 

That,  while  the  members  of  the  High  School  Section  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  education  that  the  distribution 
of  a  portion  of  the  Legislative  Grant  should  be  determined  by  the 
results  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  Schools  by  the  High  School 
Inspectors,  on  the  basis  indicated  in  their  report  of  April,  1875,  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  (Section  III,  sub  section  3),  they  would 
respectfully  urge  upon  the  Council  the  advisability  of  instructing 
the  Inspectors  to  submit  a  copy,  of  their  Reports  to  each  High 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute  Board,  and  to  each  Head  Master,  on 
the  condition  of  the  School  under  their  charge,  and  on  such  changes 
as  would  in  their  opinion  conduce  to  its  improvement. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Houghton,  seconded  by  Dr.  Crowle, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  it  is  desirable  that  the  High 
School  Inspectors  should  notify  Principals  of  High  Schools  or  Col- 
legiate Institutes,  a  week  previously,  of  their  intended  visit.  Car- 
ried nem.  con. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dawson,  seconded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Grant, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  all  pupils  who  pass  the 
examination  for  Second  Class  Provincial  Certificates  from  any  High 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute,  should  be  reckoned  as  having  passed 
the  Intermediate  Examinations,  and  that  girls  competing  at  the 
Intermediate  Examination  should  not  be  required  to  take  Euclid. — 
Carried  unanimously. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Connor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Switzer, 

That  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  be  respectfully  requested 
to  reconsider  their  decision  on  the  question  of  recognizing  the  passing 
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of  a  matriculation  examination  of  a  University  as  equivalent  to  pass- 
ing the  intermediate  examination. — Lost. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Strang,  seconded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Grant, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  it  is  inadvisable  to  have  an 
intermediate  examination  until  the  new  programme  has  been  for  at 
least  six  months  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dawson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Douglass, 

That  the  High  School  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  consist 
of  Messrs.  Seath,  Strang,  McMurchy,  Thorburn  and  Mcintosh. — • 
Carried. 

The  hour  for  closing  having  now  arrived,  it  was  moved  and 
seconded, 

That  the  Section  do  now  adjourn. — Carried. 

Hugh  J.  Strang, 

Secretary  if.  S.  M.  Section, 
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PAPERS  READ 
BEFORE    THE    ONTARIO    ASSOCIATION 

FOR   THE   ADVANCEMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

The  President,  on  taking  the  Chair  at  the  evening  session,  proceeded 
to  deliver  his  Annual  Address.  He  said  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
these  meetings,  whether  central  or  local,  were  of  great  use  to  the  profes- 
sion. Education  was  an  experimental  science ;  the  teachers  were  making 
the  experiments ;  in  the  local  and  central  associations  they  came  together 
and  heard  the  results  of  those  expe-iments,  and  so  forwarded  the  science 
which  they  were  engaged  in  applying.  It  was  also  useful  for  them, 
secluded  as  they  were  for  the  greater  part  in  the  rural  districts,  to  meet 
on  these  occasions  and  interchange  ideas.  On  the  last  occasion  of  their 
meeting  the  interest  was  somewhat  taken  away  by  the  excitement  of  an 
election  which  was  then  pending,  and  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, lie  thanked  those  who  supported  him  at  that  time,  declared  his 
intention  of  performing  his  duties  equally  to  all,  and  announced  that  he 
had  had  no  hand  in  any  imputations  which  were  then  made  on  those  who 
opposed  him,  the  first  sign  of  a  man  of  honour  being  to  be  careful  of  the 
honour  of  others.  He  had  endeavoured  to  supply  his  deficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  educational  profession  in  Canada,  by  visiting  as  far  as  he 
could  !he  meetings  of  the  local  associations,  but  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
visit  them  all,  especially  those  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Province. 
This  had  been  the  first  year  of  a  re-organized  Council.  As  one  of  the 
elected  members,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say  whether  the  elective  element 
had  worked  well  or  ill.  The  work  had  not  fallen  short  in  quantity — 
whether  it  had  in  point  of  quality,  he  left  others  to  judge.  There  had 
been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  teachers  generally,  as,  for  instance,  in 
regard  to  the  revision  of  the  text-books  and  the  new  scheme  for  the  High 
Schools.  There  was  one  change  which  many  still  desired,  that  was  that 
the  meetings  should  be  public,  and  that  reporters  should  be  admitted. 
He  believed  he  could  speak  upon  that  question  with  perfect  impartiality, 
though  some  charitable  people  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  some  motive 
in  excluding  reporters  and  keeping  the  meetings  private.  He  could  have 
no  such  motive.  This  was  his  last  year  of  office,  and  besides,  if  he  did 
not  choose  to  speak  before  reporters,  one  had  always  the  refuge  of  being 
silent.     But  he  thought  the  question  required  very  considerable  delibera- 
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tion  before  they  proceeded  to  take  the  step  which  was  proposed.  This 
Council  was  not  administering  public  moneys.  They  had  no  special 
reason  for  keeping  a  very  sharp  or  vigilant  eye  upon  it.  What  it  was 
wanted  to  do  was  to  transact  current  business,  and  to  make  regulations 
which  required,  for  the  most  part,  minute  consideration  rather  than  great 
speeches  like  those  which  were  made  in  public.  They  wanted  it,  he  con- 
eidered,  not  to  talk  well  but  to  work  well.  There  was  no  constitutional 
reason  why  it  should  debate  publicl}',  or  why  reporters  should  be  admitted. 
There  were  many  Boards  in  England  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  though 
not  on  the  same  subject  exactly,  to  which  reporters  were  not  admitted. 
If  there  was  anything  at  all  analogous  in  England  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  it  was  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  which  did  not 
sit  publicly  and  was  not  reported.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  if 
reporters  were  admitted  and  the  debates  were  published  they  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  that  was  a  considerable  evil  when  they  remem- 
bered that  the  Council  was  not  a  bodj'  of  residents  meeting  fi'om  day  to 
day,  or  through  a  long  session,  but  of  members  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  who  were  brought  from  their  other  avocations  for  a  limited 
time,  and  from  whom,  therefore,  they  desired  to  get  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  work  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  needless  talk  while  they 
were  here.  Again,  it  was  very  difficult  to  deliberate  really  when  their 
words  were  being  taken  down  by  reportei's.  That  was  notoriously  the 
case  in  great  legislative  assemblies.  If  they  asked  any  member  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons  whether  a  speech  in  that  body  had  ever 
turned  a  vote,  he  would  say,  "Yes,  on  one  occasion.  That  was  when. 
Lord  Hotham  moved  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  should  be  disqualified 
like  the  other  judges  from  sitting  in  the  House,  and  Lord  Macaulay  made 
a  speech  in  opposition  which  turned  the  vote,  Lord  Hotham  himself 
saying  that  if  he  had  not  moved  the  resolution  he  would  have  voted 
against  it."  That  was  one  exception,  but  the  rule  was  that  peoj'le  came 
with  their  minds  already  made  up  and  made  speeches  in  order  to  justify 
to  the  nation  the  vote  they  were  going  to  give.  If  they  wanted  to 
deliberate  on  some  difficult  private  matter  with  half  a-dozen  friends,  would 
they  be  likely  to  deliberate  freely,  or  to  change  their  opinions  if  there 
were  needed  to  change  them  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  proper  decision,  if 
a  reporter  were  sitting  by  to  publish  every  word  afterwards?  That  was 
the  way  with  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Members  coming  from 
the  country  could  not  be  well  informed  of  the  business  beforehand ;  they 
bad  to  learn  the  facts  when  the}'  arrived,  and  they  might  express  opinions 
which  in  the  course  of  discussion  they  might  find  it  right  to  change,  but 
it  was  very  difficult  to  change  an  opinion  after  it  had  been  taken  down. 
His  opinion  was  that  if  reporters  were  present  the  debates  of  the  Council 
would  be  of  much  less  practical  value.  There  was  another  danger.  He 
hoped  that  in  time  public  education  and  other  beneficent  iustitutiona 
would  improve  their  politics ;  but  now  they  wanted  to  confine  them  to 
their  own  sphere.  They  did  not  want  them  in  their  soup  or  in  their 
education.  He  believed  that  if  they  had  reporters  taking  down  the 
debates,  and  the  newspapers  commenting  on  them  afterwards,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  keep  out  politics.  He  did  not  say  this  on  mere 
speculation.     iSot  long  ago  a  question  was  raised  about  a  debate  in  the 
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Board  on  the  subject  of  the  Depository,  and  if  they  remembered  the 
comments  of  the  two  leading  newspapers  on  that  occasion,  they  would 
recollect  that  they  both  fixed  upon  the  objects  of  their  political  aversion 
for  attack.  At  present  the  Board  was  not  political.  Politics  were 
excluded  from  it.  It  was  governed  entirely — whether  it  went  right  or 
wrong — by  the  interests  of  education.  That,  he  thought,  in  this  political 
world  was  a  valuable  characteristic,  and  one  which  he  should  not  like 
needlessly  to  endanger.  He  was  as  great  a  friend  of  publicity  as  could 
be,  and  if  there  was  any  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Board  did  not 
deliberate  honestl}%  or  pla3'ed  tricks  with  the  public,  by  all  means  let  the 
doors  be  thrown  open  and  the  reporters  admitted,  but  the  object  was  not 
that  it  should  talk  well,  but  that  it  should  work  well,  and  reporting 
would  be  a  great  impediment  to  work. 

The  most  important  work  the  Council  had  done  during  the  year  had 
been  the  revision  of  text-books.  They  were  all  aware  that  in  that  as  in 
every  department  of  this  great  and  complex  system,  change  ought  to  be 
Tery  cautious,  but  the  text-books  must  be  kept  up  to  the  level  of  the 
age,  and  the  Council  could  not  be  responsible  for  anything  else.  He 
knew  there  had  been  a  great  desire  for  a  new  or  revised  geography, 
and  that  had  been  put  in  hand  under  good  auspices.  Then  the  gram- 
mar was  considered  to  need  a  change.  That  change  had  been  made,  and 
a  grammar  introduced,  the  best  the  Council  could  select,  although  he 
feared  it  might  at  first  present  a  rather  novel  arrangement  and  nomen- 
clature. It  was  very  difficult  to  find  a  good  English  grammar.  Most 
grammars  had  been  written  by  people  who  had  studied  the  inflected 
languages  and  thought  English  was  inflected,  though,  unfortunately,  they 
knew  that  it  was  not.  People  who  had  studied  Greek  and  Latin, 
especially  Greek,  looked  for  their  forms  everj-where.  The  Greek  was 
perfectly  homogeneous,  almost  perfectly  inflected,  and  in  forms  and  modes 
of  thought  far  superior  to  any  modern  language.  English  was  very 
different,  being  exceedingly  heterogeneous  and  not  inflected.  Another 
class  of  text-books  taken  up  for  revision  was  the  history  books.  They 
had  found  no  really  good  history  of  Canada  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 
had  had  to  invite  the  learned  men  of  the  Province  to  turn  their  attention 
to  it,  but  he  doubted  if  anything  very  valuable  in  the  way  of  a  text-book 
would  be  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  disconnected  character  of  our 
past  history.  With  regard  to  English  history,  would  there  was  some  one 
who,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  present  day  united  the  talent  of  Gold- 
emith,  and  would  give  us  such  a  narrative  as  his  histories  were.  All 
historical  writing  was  now  affected  by  the  question  whether  history  was 
a  science,  and  to  be  treated  as  one  in  the  same  way  as  the  physical 
Bciences.  Mr  Buckle  thought  it  was,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  that  it  was 
so,  because  he  had  not  yet  found  any  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
conscience  and  moral  responsibility,  which  seemed  to  exclude  free  will, 
and  if  they  admitted  free  will  there  was  something  in  the  phenomena  of 
human  action,  of  which  history  was  made  up,  which  was  different  from 
the  phenomena  of  the  scientific  world,  and  repelled  the  scientific  treat- 
ment applicable  to  it.  Still,  no  doubt  scientific  habits  and  method  had 
told  a  good  deal  upon  the  treatment  of  history,  so  that  if  it  had  not 
become  more  scientific  it  had  at  least  become  more  philosophical,  less 
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liirliat  might  be  termed  the  "drum  and  trumpet  history/'  and  more  the 
history  of  opinions  and  institutions.  This  affected  the  larger  histories 
more  than  the  text-books,  but  it  affected  all  to  a  certain  extent.  There 
was,  however,  one  element  in  history  which  was  not  affected  by  any 
question  as  to  its  being  a  science — that  was  the  ethical  part,  the  presenta- 
tion of  human  character  in  great  persons  and  great  events,  and  that  was 
the  part  most  suited  to  children,  and  most  required  in  any  text-book 
adopted  by  the  Council. 

Another  class  of  books  about  which  he  had  heard  a  good  deal  said  in 
the  local  associations,  and  which  must  probably  come  on  some  day  for 
inspection,  if  not  for  revision,  was  the  reading  books.  His  own  inspect 
tion  of  them  led  him  to  sympathise  with  those  who  thought  a  change 
should  be  made,  but  before  acting  they  must  settle  some  principle  oa 
which  they  should  act.  Was  the  object  to  be  purely  literary,  simply 
to  teach  reading,  or  to  convey  specitic  information  at  the  same  time? 
Although  the  two  objects  might  not  be  absolutely  incompatible,  yet  they 
Would  frame  a  very  different  set  of  books  if  they  went  on  one  principle 
or  the  other.  They  must  be  determined  again  by  another  question  as  to 
the  "  programme  "-^whether  some  subjects  now  upon  it  should  be  left 
there  or  not.  If  the  scientific  or  philosophical  subjects  now  introduced 
in  the  programme  were  removed,  there  would  be  an  additional  reason  to 
introduce  them  into  the  reading-books,  and  so  convey  information  no 
longer  given  in  any  other  way.  Another  point  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  Council  was  incidentally  turned,  was  the  relations  between  the  text- 
books and  religious  teaching,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Council 
came  in  substance  was,  that  it  would  desire  all  text-books,  and  books 
emanating  from  it,  to  be  pervaded  by  the  sentiment  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity, but  it  would  not  introduce  into  them  anything  in  the  way  of 
dogma — anything  of  a  denominational  or  sectarian  kind.  He  considered 
the  latter  provision  to  be  sound  and  valuable.  Some  said,  not  without 
plausibility — "  The  Roman  Catholics  have  their  Separate  Schools ;  the 
rest  are  Protestants ;  and  we  may  introduce  into  them  all  doctrines  in 
which  all  Protestants  agree,  or  to  which  none  strongly  object."  That,  in 
the  first  place,  was  stereotyping  a  system  which,  after  all,  he  hoped  was 
merely  a  concession  to  a  temporary  need.  He  thought  our  Legislature 
acted  wisely  in  instituting  Separate  Schools  He  thought  they  must  look 
facts  in  the  face,  and  must  consider  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  to 
get  the  Koman  Catholic  poi-tion  of  their  population  to  co-operate  in 
any  sort  of  national  system  unless  they  had  made  that  concession.  He 
did  not  say  the  propriety  would  be  so  clear  if  the  strongly  aggressive 
•pirit  lately  shown  by  the  Ultramontane  party  were  to  spread  to  this 
csuntry.  He  thought  then  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholics  towards 
the  Government  and  society  in  general  would  be  open  to  question.  As 
things  had  been,  however,  he  thought  it  was  wise,  but  he  did  not  want 
to  stereotype  it — he  did  not  want  to  write  over  all  the  public  schools, 
"  This  is  a  school  which  a  Roman  Catholic  cannot  enter."  The  address 
which  he  made  to  them  last  year  had  called  down  some  sharp  criticisms 
from  ecclesia.stical  quarters,  to  which  he  had  thought  it  better  not  to 
reply.  They  had  come  from  his  excellent  friend  the  Archbishop  of 
Toronto,  hie  excellent  friend  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  froni  » 
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High  Church  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  wrote  over  hie 
initials  in  the  Mail.  They  would  see  that  all  these  criticisms  camo 
virtually  from  the  same  quarter,  but  they  would  bear  him  witness  that 
he  spoke  as  strongly  as  it  was  possible  to  speak  on  the  importance  of 
religious  education,  and  that  he  said  he  looked  forv/ard  earnestly  to  the 
day  when  not  only  would  education  be  religious,  but  they  would  be  able 
to  reintroduce  religion  into  the  teaching  of  their  public  schools,  instead 
of  the  present  system  of  secular  education  in  the  schools  and  religious 
education  at  home  and  in  the  Sunday  school,  which  was  the  result  of  a 
time  of  religious  perplexity  and  division,  when  it  was  impossible  to  get 
people  to  be  all  taught  the  same  creed.  But  what  these  gentlemen  all 
wanted  was  not  religious  but  clerical  education — education  under  the 
control  of  the  clergy.  The  Catholic  Archbishop  had  more  than  once 
poured  balms  upon  his  head  from  the  height  of  his  pulpit,  but  in  the 
Council  they  met  on  the  most  friendly  terms  and  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  The  Provost  of  Trinity  College  commenced  mildly,  but  he 
warmed  as  he  went  on,  and  the  High  Church  rector  was,  he  might  say, 
personal,  but  he  ascribed  that  only  to  his  piety.  With  regard  to  the 
Archbishop's  criticisms,  if  he  thought  it  quite  certain  that  clerical  con- 
trol over  education  was  really  conducive  to  the  interests  of  popular 
education,  he  would  onlj^  like  him  to  look  at  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
Portugal,  Brittany,  Italy,  the  Roman  Catholic  parts  of  Belgium,  and  the 
other  countries  where  clerical  education  had  been  most  complete,  and  tell 
him  honestly  what  had  been  the  result.  The  Provost's  principal  objection 
was  that  he  had  underrated  the  activity  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England  in  regard  to  popular  education.  Let  him  distinguish  the  Estab- 
lishment, which  was  a  political  institution,  from  the  Church.  The 
Church,  when  it  became  political,  and  political  power  was  placed  in  its 
hands,  seemed  to  him  to  suffer  by  what  it  thought  to  be  an  accession  of 
power.  The  Provost's  stat'inent  that  the  Church  of  England  had  taken 
up  the  matter  of  popular  education  before  the  close  of  the  war  against 
revolutionary  France  was  literally  correct,  but  that  war  divided  itself 
into  two  parts.  The  tirst  v/as  the  struggle  against  revolutionary  France 
and  the  French  Republic,  and  then  the  Tory  or  High  Church  reaction  in 
England  was  very  high  indeed.  Afterwards  it  was  a  struggle  against 
Napoleon,  and  then  the  reaction  became  less  violent.  After  the  struggle 
ceased,  the  liberal  or  progressive  movement  began  again,  and  he  con- 
tended that  it  brought  with  it  popular  education.  In  support  of  hia 
statement  he  quoted  a  passage  from  Lord  Russell's  "  Recollections  and 
Suggestions."  The  new  High  School  scheme  was  likely,  he  thought,  to 
fulfil  its  pur^jose. 

They  had  learnt  from  the  newspapers  that  a  question  had  arisen  about 
the  Depository.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Depo- 
sitory, and  to  consider  its  relations  to  the  book  trade  and  its  general 
utility  and  present  circumstances.  He  consented  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee while  doubting  whether  the  Council  had,  under  the  Act  defining 
its  powers,  power  to  carry  through  that  enquiry  effectually.  The  ques- 
tion was  ultimately  raised,  and  he  could  not  say  positively  that  it  had 
power,  after  a  satisfiictory  enquiry,  to  make  a  complete  I'eport,  and  so, 
instead  of  voting  for  the  reception  of  that  report,  he  was  very  glad  to 
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vote  tor  a  reference  to  the  Government  suggesting  that,  as  the  institu- 
tion was  one  of  an  exceptional  kind,  and  the  trade  which  it  affected  felt 
and  expressed  itself  aggrieved  at  its  interference,  it  was  desirable  for  the 
Government  from  time  to  time  to  enquire  into  it  in  order  to  see  that  it 
fulfilled  the  purposes  of  its  institution  and  did  not  interfere  with  any 
established  trade.  The  report  contained  an  explanation  by  the  Office  of 
the  uses  of  the  Depository,  and  a  defence  of  it  as  an  institution.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  great  deal  in  that  defence.  His 
mind  was  cntii-ely  free  from  prejudice  on  the  question,  but  he  thought  the 
institution  should  be  subjected  to  occasional  enquiry.  It  was  true  that 
Government  built  ships  and  manufactured  arms  iu  its  own  yard,  because 
they  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  private  traders  could  not  be  relied 
on  to  supjjiy  them  when  wanted,  or  of  the  exact  description  required,  but 
books  were  sure  to  be  provided  by  the  trade.  The  book  trade  was  the 
natural  organ  for  the  production  and  diffusion  of  literature.  Its  interest8 
were  not  more  selfish  than  those  of  any  other  trade,  and  they  should  be 
careful  how  they  carried  on  an  institution  like  the  Depository  without 
periodical  enquiry.  He  had  no  doubt  that  it  served  an  excellent  purpose 
in  the  pioneer  state  of  our  institutions,  but  now  the  book  trade  had 
developed  and  circumstances  had  changed.  He  looked  with  respect  on 
the  Depository  and  every  part  of  the  great  educational  policy  which 
had  been  established  in  this  Province,  and  would  not  lay  rash  hands 
upon  it. 

During  his  visit  to  the  local  associations  several  questions  had  come  up. 
One  was  whether  certain  scientific  and  philosophical  subjects  had  not 
better  be  removed  from  the  programme.  The  real  question  was,  could 
these  subjects  be  effectively  taught  or  not.  He  should  say  that  some  of 
them  could  not  be  taught  in  the  ruriil  schools.  He  vvas  of  opinion  that 
the  staple  should  be  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geo- 
graphy. Let  these  be  thoroughly  taught,  especially  arithmetic,  which, 
independent  of  its  obvious  uses,  was  thfe  best  mental  training  that  our 
children  received.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  Scotch  owed  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  remarkable  success  in  life  to  the  very  thorough  training 
they  underwent  in  arithmetic  in  Scotch  schools.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  the  economical  value  of  education  in  the  increased  value  it 
gave  to  labour;  but  they  must  remember  that,  after  all,  the  root  of 
industry  was  hard  work,  and  while  they  made  labour  more  skilled  and 
intelligent,  there  might  be  a  danger  of  making  manual  labour  distasteful. 
This  result  had  already  been  seen  in  the  United  States.  The  superiority 
of  English  workmen  ai'ose  not  from  anything  learned  in  the  school,  but 
from  the  long-trained  habit  of  conscientious  labour. 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  rewards  and  punishments,  he  said  he  was 
inclined  to  sympathise  with  many  people  who  were  opposed  to  the  prize 
system.  He  thought  that  to  excite  ambition  and  envy  in  the  minds  of 
children  was  net  conducive  to  their  happiness,  and,  after  all,  the  great  thing 
they  desired  to  form  was  not  intellect,  but  character.  With  regard  to 
punishments,  some  thought  that  corporal  punishment  in  schools  could  be 
done  away  with  altogether.  But  if  the  statements  which  had  been  pub- 
lished as  to  cases  in  which  it  had  been  ssccessfuUy  abolished  were  true, 
they  only  showed  the  persons  that  had  succeeded  to  have  possessed  won- 
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derful  powers  of  moral  command,  auch  as  were  not  given  fco  one  teachei* 
in  a  hundred.  Among  ordinary  children  and  ordinary  teachers  cases  must 
arise  -when  corporal  punishment  should  be  used.  But,  of  course,  the 
greatest  economy  of  punishment  Was  the  greatest  proof  of  the  teacher's 
powers  of  moral  command.  Tlie  punishment  should  always  be  adminis- 
tered in  cool  blood,  and  if  possible  not  at  the  time;  it  should  never  be 
inflicted  for  stupidity  or  nervousness,  but  only  for  wilful  disobedience, 
including  obstinate  idleness.  He  had  sometimes  thought  that  the  political 
evils  of  which  we  complained  on  this  continent  had  resulted  from  the 
loss  of  parental  authority,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  positive  domestic 
anarchy. 

The  irregularity  of  attendance  of  Which  complaint  had  been  made  wan 
due  in  some  measure  to  our  climate,  the  shortness  of  the  summer  often 
making  it  necessary  for  the  children  to  stay  at  home  to  assist  in  getting 
in  the  harvest,  and  the  severity  of  the  winter,  rendering  it  at  limes  impot-- 
sible  to  send  them  long  distances.  The  frequent  change  of  teachers  would, 
he  was  afraid,  only  be  rectified  by  higher  pay  being  given.  A  questiofi 
had  been  raised  whether  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  had  not  better 
be  improved  out  of  existence,  and  a  Minister  of  Education  substituted  for 
it.  He  should  say  yes,  at  once,  on  two  conditions.  The  first  was  that 
they  could  find  a  Minister  of  Education.  He  had  asked  one  or  two 
persons  of  some  eminence  whether  they  did  not  think  the  change  had 
better  be  made.  The  answer  was,  "  Wliere  will  you  litid  the  man?"  It 
was  ratiier  a  melancholy  subject  of  contemplation,  and  seemed  to  show 
that  the  United  States  was  not  the  only  country  wliere  the  best  men  did 
not  go  into  Parliament.  Another  reason  against  the  change  Was  that 
they  wished  to  keep  education  out  of  part}'  politics.  In  England,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  was  practically  the  Minister  of  Education 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  biit  though  he 
Was  a  party  man,  and  went  in  and  out  like  the  other  Ministers,  they  had 
somehow  the  art  in  the  old  country  of  keeping  education  tolerably  clear 
of  politics  He  was  not  so  sanguine  of  doing  it  here,  but  if  he  were  sure 
of  these  two  conditions  being  satisfied,  he  did  say  the  right  thing  cer~ 
lainl}?  was  to  have  a  Minister  of  Education. 

The  President  concluded  his  speech  by  thanking  them  for  the  honour 
they  had  done  him  b}'  electing  him. 
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BY   ARCHIBALD   MACALLUM,    M.A. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Teachers, — 

THe  subject  to  be  discussed  this  afternoon  is  Compulsory  Education. 
Education  is  that  preparation  in  early  life  which  will  enable  a  person  to 
prosecute  successfully  the  business  of  life  in  after  years. 

Compulsory  Education  secures  to  each  individual  "  that  his  faculties 
*nd  capabilities  shall  be  educated,  brought  out  eg  much  that  he  may 
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know  what  there,  is  to  be  done  and  learned  in  this  v%'orld,  in  which  he 
must  needs  live,  and  what  of  that  he  himself  must  learn  and  do." 

The  first  principle  involved  in  Compulsory  Education  is  that  it  must 
be  national;  the  State  must  educate  the  whole  people  in  everything 
except  religion ;  the  property  of  all  must  pay  for  the  education  of  all^ 
from  the  lowest  primary  or  kindergarten  school  to  the  highest  seat  of 
learning-^the  university  of  the  nation.  England,  until  recently,  had  not 
a  national  system,  and,  by  their  own  estimate,  a  few  years  ago  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  eight  million  men  and  women  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

The  legislative  provisions  for  the  free  and  liberal  education  of  every 
youth  in  Ontario  are  amply  sufficient.  The  State,  in  mere  self-defence, 
should  insist  on  those  rich  provisions  of  the  law  being  carefully  carried 
into  effect.  Society  has  fsuffered  so  cruelly  from  ignorance,  that  its  'N 
riddance  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  by  the  universal  diflusion  of  know-  ' 
ledge  alone  caa  ignorance  and  crime  be  banished  from  our  midst ;  in  no 
other  way  can  the  best  interests  of  society  be  conserved  and  improved 
than  by  this  one  remedy — the  compulsory  enforcement  of  this  great  boon 
— the  right  of  every  Canadian  child  to  receive  that  education  that  will 
make  him  a  good,  loyal  subject,  prepared  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
various  social  functions  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  fill  during  his  life  ; 
and  prej^are  him,  through  grace,  for  the  life  to  come.  This  is  the  end  of 
education. 

Compulsory  education  is  the  necessary  sequence  of  free  public  schools, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  crownint;  act  in  the  great  educational  drama 
we  have  been  permitted  to  witness  during  the  past  thirty  years.  It  may 
be  said  the  ballot  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  man,  and  in  no 
other  way  can  this  great  right  be  exercised  to  the  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned than  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Our  form  of 
government  is  the  best  in  the  world,  but  without  intelligent  voters  it 
can  neither  be  continued  pure  nor  improved  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
coming  time.  Three  great  privileges  we  enjoy:  a  free  State,  a  free 
Church,  and  a  free  School.  We  owe  to  posterity  that  the  people  should 
be  sufficiently  educated  to  hand  down  not  only  unimpaired  but  aug- 
mented, the  blessings  now  secured  to  all  by  our  excellent  system  of 
instruction,  which  embraces  the  Public  Schools,  the  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes,  and  the  National  University-.  However  important  | 
other  institutions  may  be,  the  public  schools  alone  affect  the  standing  of  ^ 
the  masses;  and  so  beneficial  are  the  influences  of  education  on  the 
masses,  that  "the  material  prosperity,  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment, respect  for  law,  and  obedience  to  it  in  any  state,  may  be  relatively 
measured  and  calculated  by  the  condition  of  the  free  public  schools." 

The  importance  of  this  great  cause  may  be  perceived  from  the  great 
amount  of  property  invested  in  its  interests  by  the  various  Provinces 
constituting  our  Dominion,  as  well  as  in  other  educating  countries.  In 
the  United  States  (140,000,000)  one  hundred  and  forty  million  acres  of 
public  land  haye  been  set  aside  for  educational  purposes  ;  the  children  of 
school  age  number  (14.500,000)  over  fourteen  and  a  half  millions;  they 
expend  ($95,000,000)  ninety-five  million  dollars  annually,  estimated  to  be 
equal  to  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  real  and  persona? 
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property  in  the  whole  country  ;  and  (221,000)  two  hundred  and  tweTity- 
one  thousand  teachers  constitute  their  army  for  the  extirpation  of 
ignorance,  bigotry,  superstition,  and  crime.  Every  child  in  the  land  is 
welcome  to  participate  freely  in  the  blessings  of  education,  while  in 
places— Boston,  New  York,  Ohio,  (fee. — the  young  are  compelled  to 
receive  that  early  training  which  will  make  them  intelligent,  useful,  and 
law-abiding  citizens.  Soon,  we  trust,  this  compulsory  law  will  every- 
where obtain,  and  the  effect  of  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  glorious. 

In  Ontario  for  18*73,  the  latest  date  at  hand,  there  were  (.504,869)  five 
hundred  and  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  of  whom  460,984  had  attended  school 
more  or  less,  and  of  all  ages  480,679  had  been  pursuing  mental  culture  in 
some  one  or  other  of  our  educational  institutions.  The  number  of  public 
school  houses  reported  was  i  4,662;  total  educational  institutions,  5,124. 
The  number  of  public  school'  teachers  was  5,642,  whose  salary  amounted 
to  $1,520,124;  while  the  total  expenditure  in  connection  with  our  public 
schools  amounted  to  the  handsome  figure  of  $2,604,526,  and  for  all  educa- 
tional purposes  reported,  $3,258,125.  The  value  of  all  school  pi'operty 
I  regret  to  be  unable  to  give,  but  for  our  population,  age,  and  abilities,  I 
believe  vve  compare  favorably  with  any  other  State  in  the  world.  Com- 
pared with  these  interests,  any  other — railroad,  manufacturing — impor- 
tant though  they  are  to  material  progress,  are  yet  small  in  comparison  to 
the  education  of  our  half-million  of  youth. 

The  following  are  among  some  of  the  benefits  that  would  result  from 
the  adoption  of  this  great  measure  : — 

I.  Compulsory  Education  prevents  Pauperism, 

In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  statistics  bearing  on 
this  point  have  for  some  time  been  kept,  and  it  is  found  that,  of  illiterate 
persons,  one  in  ten  is  a  pauper,  while  of  the  rest  of  the  population  only 
one  in  three  hundred  is  a  beggar.  Thus  it  appears  that  persons  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance  produce  thirtit/  times  the  number  of  paupers  that 
an  educated  community  would  be  troubled  with.  The  statistics  of  Eng- 
land. Ireland,  and  Scotland,  not  less  than  other  countries  of  Europe,  show 
that  {ceteris  paribus)  poverty  and  paupers  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
condition  of  education  among  the  masses :  as  "  education  increases, 
pauperism  decreases,  and  as  education  decreases,  pauperism  increases." 

II.  Compulsory  Education  Diminishes  Crime. 

By  this  means  alone  can  the  golden  age  so  exquisitely  referred  to  by 
Pope,  be  inaugurated  and  perpetuated  : — 

AU  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail ; 
Keturniug  justice  lift  aloft  her  scale  ;         • 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  innocence  from  heaven  descend. 

A  greater  than  Pope  declared  in  prophecy,  two  thousand  six  hundred 
years  ago,  that  "  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  These  sentiments  were 
rendered  into  exquisite  verse  by  Michael  Bruce,  one  of  the  minor  Scotch 
poets,  a.nd  also  a  teacher,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  tweuty-oue,  in  176*7 : 
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No  strife  shall  rage,  nor  hostile  fends 

Disturb  those  peaceful  years  ; 
To  ploughshares  men  shall  beat  their  swords, 

To  pruniug-hooks  their  sjjears. 
No  longer  hosts  encountering  hosts 

Sliall  crowds  of  slain  deplore  : 
They  hang  the  trumpet  in  the  hall. 

And  study  war  no  more. 

It  ■will  be  by  education  that  Victor  Hugo's  bright  dreams  shall  be 
realized.  "  This  security  of  the  future  will  be  superb,  and  discoveriea 
will  succeed  battles ;  nations  will  conquer  no  more.  They  will  raise 
themselves  and  enlighten  one  another.  People  will  no  longer  be  war- 
riors ;  they  will  be  workers.  They  will  find,  construct,  and  invent.  To 
exterminate  will  no  longer  be  glory,  but  murder  will  be  replaced  by 
creation.  Civilization  will  be  composed  of  the  stud3'  of  the  true  and  of 
the  production  of  the  beautiful.  Ohofa  d'oenvres  will  be  incidents.  People 
will  be  more  moved  by  an  Iliad  than  by  an  Austerlitz."  I  regret  my 
inability  to  give  much  more  from  this  writer,  as  he  seems  to  me  to  fore- 
shadow the  happy  times  in  reserve  for  the  coming  generations  by  means 
of  Compulsory  Education. 

Of  the  prisoners  committed  to  jail  in  Ontario  during  the  year  1S*10, 
1,722  or  27  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  427  of  them  were 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  for  New 
York  avers  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  in  that  State  is  committed  by 
the  uneducated.  Eight}-  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  ip  New  England  in  the 
same  year  was  committed  by  parties  whose  education  had  been  wholly 
neglected  or  nearly  so.  Only  seven  per  cent,  of  New  England's  popula- 
tion over  ten  years  of  age  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  yet  80  per  cent, 
of  the  crime  in  these  States  was  committed  by  this  small  minority :  in 
other  words,  an  uneducated  person  commits  fifty-six  times  as  many  crimes 
as  one  with  education.  In  the  whole  United  States  an  ignorant  person 
commits  ten  times  the  number  of  crimes  an  educated  one  does.  Of  11,420 
iuvenile  offenders  committed  to  jail  iu  one  year  in  England,  only  196,  or 
less  than  two  per  cent,  could  read  and  write  well.  Tiie  statistics  of  our 
own  Penitentiary  but  too  surely  corroborate  these  lamentable  facts. 
From  the  following  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  out  of  1.30,000  persons 
committed  to  prison  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year  1867,  only 
4,137 — that  is,  one  in  thirty-one — could  read  and  write  well.  "  In  fact," 
as  it  has  been  well  said,  "  our  criminal  population  are  mere  savages,  and 
most  of  their  crimes  are  but  injudicious  and  desperate  attempts  to  live  as 
savages  in  the  midst  and  at  the  expense  of  a  civilized  commuuity." 

Degree  of  instruction  of  persons  committed  to  the  different  County, 
Borough,  and  Liberty  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales:  — 
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Males. 

Females. 

32,72-t 

59,0S-i 

3,495 

19.5 

'^96,098 
807 

13,788 

20,067 

430 

17 

Read,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly 

-    126,213 

)          ' 

\       4,137 

) 

Instruction,  not  ascertained 

34,252 
242 

130,350 

1,048 

Totals  

90,895 

34,493 

131,398 
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In  France,  from  1867  to  1869,  one  half  the  inhabitants  cowld  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  this  one-half  furnished  95  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners 
arrested  for  crime,  and  87  per  cent,  of  those  convicted.  In  other  words, 
an  ignorant  person,  on  an  average,  committed  ten  times  the  number  of 
crimes  that  one  not  ignorant  did. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaiia  this  question  was  thoroughly  examined  in 
1870,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  as  school-houses  increase,  crime,  with  its 
parent,  ignorance,  withdraws  to  more  congenial  surroundings.  In  Lower 
Bavaria  there  were  10  churches  and  4-^-  school-houses  to  every  1,000 
buildings  and  100,000  inhabitants,  and  there  were  887  crimes  committed. 
In  the  Lower  Palatinate  the  rati(^  was  1 1  churches,  6  school-houses,  and 
690  crimes.  In  Upper  Bavaria  the  churches  numbered  15  and  the  schooL 
houses  5^,  while  the  crimes  numbered  607.  In  Upper  Franconia  the 
ratio  was  5  churches,  7  school-houses,  and  444  crimes;  while  in  the 
Palatinate  there  were  4  churches,  11  school-houses,  and  425  crimes — less 
than  one-half  compared  with  Lower  Bavaria,  in  which  the  conditions  of 
churches  and  school-houses  were  reversed.  And  finally,  in  Lower  Fran- 
conia the  ratio  was  5  churches.  10  school-houses,  and  iiS4  crimes.  Tabu- 
lated for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  these  statements  are  as  follows: 


Lower  Bavaria.  .. 
Lower  Palatinate 
Upper  Bavaria  ... 
Upper  Franconia.. 
The  Palatinate  . . . 
Lower  Franconia.. 


Per  1,000  Buildings. 


Churches,     Schools 


Per  100,000 

Souls. 


Crimes. 


8T0 
690 
667 
444 
425 
384 


In  the  report  of  Asylums,  1870-1,  the  following  statement  occurs: — ■ 
"  About  25  percent,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  while  as  many  as  4,046, 
or  61,18  per  cent.,  were  known  to  be  intemperate  in  their  habits  "  Under 
this  head  are  placed  all  such  infractions  of  Nature's  laws  as  result  in 
deafness,  dumbness,  blindness,  lunacy,  idiocy,  insanity,  &c.  Ninety-nine 
cases  in  a  hundred  of  these  and  other  ailments  too  numerous  to  mention 
might  be  avoided  by  strict  attention  to  the  laws  God  has  established  for 
our  guidance  and  control.  "  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother,"  said  the  sons  of  Jacob,  "  when  he  besought  us  and  we  would  not 
hear."  A  hundred  times  more  guilty  are  the  teachers — among  whom 
are  placed  all  who  have  an  opportunity  to  teach — of  the  present  day, 
"who,  either  as  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  or,  worse  still,  having  light  on 
the  causes  of  these  calamities,  put  it  under  a  bushel,  and  so  allow  the 
darkness  to  continue.  In  a  very  important  sense,  "  ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world."  Let  j'our  light  so  shine  that  men,  in  the  observance  of 
physiological  as  well  as  other  laws,  may  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven — the  maker  and  upholder  of  these  laws. 

III.  Compulsory  Education  would  effect  a  great  Saving  in  the 
Expenses  of  our  Civil  Government. 

From  Dr.  Ryerson's  Report  for  1870  we  learn  that  the  average  cost  of 
each  pupil  in  the  public  schools  for  Ontario  for  that  year  was  $3,87  ; 
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from  Mr.  Langmuir's  Report  we  find  that  the  cost  of  each  prisoner  in  our 
common  jails  was,  for  the  same  year,  $16.03,  without  including  such 
items  as  the  salaries  of  our  judges,  Ac,  that  might  justly  be  added. 
Assuredly  school-houses  are  cheaper  than  jails,  and  teachers  than  officers 
of  justice. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1872,  there  were  (•230,000)  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pupils  in  the  public  schools  ;  (3,000)  three 
thousand  teachers  and  school  officers  were  employed,  at  a  cost  of 
(13,300,000)  three  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  instruct 
and  educate  these  children.  Yet  it- costs  that  great  city  more,  according 
to  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  a  competent  authority  on  this  subject,  to  support 
police  and  police  courts  in  restraining  and  punishing  a  few  thousand 
criminals,  nearly  all  of  whom  became  such  from  want  of  education,  than 
to  educate  their  230,000  school-going  population. 

IV.  Compulsory  Education  would  Increase  the  Blessings  of  Life. 

The  tendency  of  education  ie  to  increase  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  if 
education  were  general  and  compulsory,  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  would  be  secured.  Lord  Brougham  says  that  science  or  educa- 
tion would  not  only  make  our  lives  more  agreeable,  but  better,  and  that 
these  pursuits  are  found  to  be  the  sure  paths  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  hap- 
piness. General  Eaton,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
after  making  very  diligent  and  extensive  inquiries  on  this  subject,  con- 
cludes that  ••  the  mere  power  to  read  and  write  increases  the  productive 
faculty  of  the  laborer  fully  "25  per  cent.,"  apart  altogether  from  the  hap- 
piness it  confers.  "  So  powerful  is  education,"  says  F.  Hill,  Esq.,  author 
of  a  work  on  national  improvement,  "  that,  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  if  arranged  according  to 
the  state  of  education  in  them,  will  be  found  to  be  arranged  also  according 
to  wealth,  morals,  and  general  happiness.  Dr.  Potter  states,  in  "  School 
and  Schoolmaster,"  "  that  education,  if  imparted  to  all  the  rising  genera- 
tion, will  make  the  young  provident,  industrious,  temjierate,  and  frugal. 
Could  the  paupers  of  our  own  State  be  collected  into  one  group,  it  would 
be  found,  without  doubt,  that  five  out  of  every  six  owe  their  present 
humiliating  position  to  some  defect  or  omission  in  their  early  training." 

The  Boston  reformator}"  for  young  persons  and  prison  for  criminals 
are  on  Deer  Island,  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  In  company  with  James 
Hughes,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  Toronto,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  these  institutions  in  November  last.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
believe  the  statement  of  the  Superintendent,  for  everything  was  so  nice, 
and  every  person  seemed  so  happy,  that  the  influences  must  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect  on  the  inmates.  The  children  receive  a  good  education, 
and  the  result  is  thus  stated  by  the  gentleman  referred  to  :  "  In  regard 
to  the  children,  we  have  one  fact  to  record,  which  is  very  encouraging. 
It  is  vei-y  seldom  thai  any  of  them  return  to  this  island."  Such  is  the  result 
of  education. 

"  What  have  been  the  consequences  of  compulsory  instruction  ?"  "  In 
Baden,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  the  morality  and  riches  of  the  country  have 
increased,  the  number  of  marriages  is  augmented,  illegitimate  births 
diminish,  the  prisons  become  empty.     In  1854  there  were  1,426  prisoners. 
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while  in  1861  there  were  do  more  than  691.  The  number  of  thefta 
decreased  from  1,009  to  460.  On  the  other  side,  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country  made  a  wonderful  advance.  The  current  of  emigration  to 
America  has  been  arrested,  the  warnings  in  regard  to  taxes  have  de- 
creased two-thirds,  the  number  of  the  indigent  has  declined  one-quarter." 
Speaking  of  this  extraordinary  transformation,  the  Commercial  Director 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  added  :  "  The  principal  instrument  of  this  develop- 
ment has  certainly  been  the  compulsory  education  of  the  popular  classes." 

What  were  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  a  national  system  of 
education  on  Scotland?  Let  Lord  Macaulaj'  answer: — "In  the  autumn 
of  1696  the  Estates  of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh.  The  attendance  was 
thin,  and  the  session  lasted  only  five  weeks.  A  few  acts  were  passed ; 
a  small  supply  was  voted.  But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  this 
short  session  was  the  passage  of  the  act  for  the  settling  of  schools.  By 
this  memorable  law  it  was,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  statuted  and  ordained 
that  every  parish  in  the  realm  should  provide  a  commodious  school- 
house,  and  should  pay  a  moderate  stipend  to  a  school-master.  The  effect 
could  not  be  immediately  felt.  But  before  one  generation  had  passed 
away,  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  common  people  of  Scotland  were 
superior  in  intelligence  to  the  common  people  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  To  whatever  land  the  Scotchman  might  wander,  to  whatever 
calling  he  might  betake  himself,  in  Amei-ica  or  in  India,  in  trade  or  in 
war,  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from  his  early  training  raised  him 
above  his  competitors.  If  he  was  taken  into  a  warehouse  as  a  porter, 
he  soon  became  foreman.  If  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  soon  became  a 
sergeant.  Scotland,  meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  barrenness  of  her  soil 
and  the  severity  of  her  climate,  made  such  progress  in  agriculture,  in 
manufactures,  in  commerce,  in  letttis,  in  soieiice,  iu  all  that  constitutes 
civilization  as  the  Old  World  had  never  seen  equalled,  and  as  even  thu 
New  World  had  scarcely  seen  surpassed.  This  wonderful  change,"  he 
adds,  "is  to  be  attributed,  not  indeed  solely,  but  principally,  to  the 
national  system  of  education." 

What  education  has  accomplished  for  this  and  other  countries  it  will 
do  for  all  who  are  willing  to  put  forth  the  effort  necessary  in  this  great 
cause.  But  different  views  are  held  on  this  subject  in  different  places. 
Take  the  following,  from  one  of  our  daily  papers,  as  an  example : — "  Com- 
pulsory education  is  the  order  in  Illinois.  The  youthful  aspirant  for 
knowledge  is  encouraged  with  such  cheerful  inscriptions  as,  '  Behave  or 
get  your  head  broke ;'  '  Learn  or  die,'  written  in  large  characters  over 
the  door  of  the  school-room.  One  zealous  school-mistress,  prompted, 
doubtess,  by  a  vague  conception  of  shooting,  in  connection  with  the  young 
idea,  indulges  in  the  pleasant  practice  of  burning  matches  under  the 
noses  of  her  pupils.  A  committee,  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter, 
brought  in  the  lucid  verdict  of '  proper,  but  severe.'  " 

V.  What  are  Implied  in  or  bt  Compblsort  Education  ? 

First,  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  especially  among  the 
young,  and  particularly  that  which  prepares  for  better  work  iu  after 
life.  The  temple  of  knowledge  in  the  story  had  twelve  gates  ;  with  one 
key  the  student  must  open  them  all ;    but  that  key  was  activity  and 
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accuracy  of  thought ;  in  other  words,  an  increased  mental  ability  and 
logical  power.  Second,  improvement  in  school  architecture,  so  that  the 
surroundings  of  the  pupil  during  the  plastic  period  of  school  life  shall 
improve  the  taste  as  well  as  gratify  the  longings  for  the  beautiful. 
Every  facility  for  imparting  instruction,  not  of  words  merely,  or  names, 
but  of  things,  every  means  for  conveying  these  ideas,  must  be  provided 
and  put  into  requisition.  Schools  must  be  better  graded ;  the  number 
of  pupils  to  one  teacher  must  not  be  above  forty,  irregularity  in  attend- 
ance greatly  improved,  and  special  attention  paid  to  the  health,  comfort, 
and  normal  development  of  the  pupils. 

Third,  there  is  also  implied  a  better  supervision  of  schools.  At  present 
the  gTeat  step  taken  in  establishing  county  inspectorships  is  merely  a 
beginning  ;  no  Inspector  should  have  more  than  forty  schools  in  his  dis- 
trict ;  monthly  instead  of  semi-annual  visits  by  the  Inspector  should  be 
made;  the  authority,  as  well  as  the  pay  of  these  officials  in  country 
parts,  should  be  increased,  and  their  term  of  office  made,  like  that  of  our 
Judges,  during  good  behaviour ;  and  the  incumbent  should  be  removable 
by  the  Government  only,  to  which  alone  he  should  be  responsible.  Ifo 
person  should  be  allowed  to  teach  even  a  private  school  without  proper 
preparation,  and  all  schools  should  be  inspected  by  the  proper  official. 
Township  boards,  by  which  more  equible  school  taxation  will  be  secured, 
are  also  implied. 

Fourth,  but  of  little  avail  will  every  other  improvement  be  unless  the 
position  of  the  teacher  is  made  more  secure,  and  his  effective  ability  as 
well  as  his  pay  largely  increased.  Other  things  are  important ;  this  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  the  teacher  that  makes  the  school ;  the 
surroundings  aid,  but  the  instructor  accomplishes ;  he  moulds  the  heart 
and  forms  the  character  of  the  future  occupant  of  every  position  in 
society.  The  true  teacher  will  bear  in  mind  that  education  is  not  a 
mechanical  routine  of  duties,  but  a  dynamical  process ;  that  it  is  effort 
that  secures  real  improvement,  and  that  he  is  responsible,  not  merely  for 
what  his  pupils  accomplish,  but  for  all  they  could  realize  or  should 
achieve.  Much  has  been  done  for  teachers,  still  much  remains  to  be 
done.  How  different  the  examinations  just  closed  from  the  following, 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  Kentucky  in  18T2  : — 

"  Last  week  a  young  gentleman  made  application  for  a  situation  as 
teacher  in  one  of  our  public  sclsools  here.  The  Commissioner  and 
Examiner  took  him  into  a  room  for  examination,  and,  if  found  qualified, 
to  grant  him  a  certificate.  The  following  is  reported  to  us  to  be  the 
conversation  that  took  place  there  :  — 

"Examiner — Where  are  you  from,  sir  ? 

"  Applicant — From  Virginia,  sir. 

"  Ex. — What  county  ? 

"  Aj). — James  County. 

"  Ex. — What  is  your  county  town  ? 

"  Ap. — Williamsburg,  sir  ? 

"  Ex. — Where  were  you  during  the  war,  sir  ? 

"  Ap. — I  was  in  the  Confederate  army ;  was  wounded  twice,  and  (un- 
buttoning his  coat)  am  not  ashamed  to  show  them,  sir. 

"  Ex. — All  right,  sir !  All  right !  (turning  to  the  Commissioner) — 
Write  him  a  certificate,  Mr.  Comniiissioner. 
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"  Can  any  one  doubt  that  he  would  have  ignorainionsly  failed  in  his 
application  if  his  wounds  had  been  received  while  serving  in  the  Union 
army  ?" 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  with  proper  facilities  and  good  teachers, 
our  pupils  at  ten  years  of  age  will  be  as  far  on  in  their  studies — by  whick 
I  mean  the  real  work  of  education — as  they  now  are  when  two  years 
older ;  and  two  years  at  twelve  are  equal  to  five  at  twenty. 

Moreover,  the  influences  of  education — for  it  simply  means  the  forma- 
tion 01  character,  and  character  is  the  highest  gift  God  has  placed  within 
our  reach — are  like  our  personal  identity,  of  the  most  enduring  nature. 
As  it  is  so  abiding,  surely  it  should  be  of  the  purest  and  best  possible 
type  and  kind,  "i^n  interestiug  but  melancholy  discovery  was  made 
the  other  day  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  A  block  of  ice,  separated  from 
the  mass  of  the  mountain  by  the  thaw,  rolled  down  into  the  valley. 
Upon  closer  inspection,  it  was  found  to  contain  enclosed  the  remains  of 
the  American,  John  Blackford,  who  about  three  years  since  attempted 
an  ascent,  and  has  never  since  been  heard  of  He  evidently  met  with  his 
death  on  that  occasion,  and  has  since  Iain  in  his  cold  crystalline  coffin, 
which  has  preserved  his  body  and  clothing  admirably.  When  found, 
his  features  were  unchanged,  and  he  might  have  breathed  his  last  only 
half  an  hour  before." 

Thousands  of  years  ago  the  people  cf  Egypt  embalmed  their  dead,  and 
so  thorough  was  the  process  tiiat  their  mummies  are  to-day  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  Countless  ages  ago  insects  were  entangled,  by 
some  means  or  other,  in  masses  of  amber.  So  complete  have  been  the 
preserving  qualities  of  this  substance,  that  the  class,  genera,  and  species 
of  these  little  creatures  are,  with  no  difficulty,  ascertained.  Thus  it  is 
with  education;  but  when  the  Egyptian  art,  the  ice,  and  the  insect  shall 
have  passed  away,  the  influence  of  education  shall  still  survive.  Heaven 
and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  the  sequences  of  our  training  shall  forever 
remain. 

It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  we  have  as  yet  in  our  Dominion  so  few 
accurate  statistics  on  many  subjects  of  very  great  importance.  While 
preparing  this  paper  I  found  them  scanty  indeed.  It  is  most  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  our  Government  will  shortly  establish  a  "  Bureau  of 
Vital  Statistics,"  so  that  clearer  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  causes  now 
operating  to  produce  evils  that  might,  like  smallpox,  be  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  removed  from  the  catalogue  of  ills  to  which  humanity  is 
liable.  If  such  an  enthusiast  as  my  friend  Mr.  Magan,  wliom  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  in  the  audience  to-day,  were  appointed  to  attend  to  such 
matters,  the  results  would,  I  doubt  not,  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  our 
race  in  the  coming  times. 

You  have,  I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow-teachers,  been  detained  too 
long.  The  importance  of  my  theme  is  the  only  excuse  I  can  ofi'er.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  excellent  2>rovisions  of  our  school  law  on  this 
subject — its  history  in  other  places,  as  well  as  to  Norman  School  train- 
ing ;  but  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  first,  and  time  forbids  more  than 
a  passing  allusion  to  the  others.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  explain 
what  we  mean  by  this  term,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  and  the 
results  that  would  follow  its  introduction ;  and  by  means  of  statistics — 
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those  unerring  guides,  in  whose  averages  implicit  confidence  can  always 
be  placed — to  show  that  Universal  or  Compulsory  Education  would  pre- 
vent pauperism,  diminish  crime,  effect  a  great  saving  in  public  expenses, 
and  multiply  the  blessings  of  life.  Then  we  endeavored  to  show  some  of 
the  principles  involved  in  this  great  idea,  as  well  as  referred  to  some 
illustrations  in  support  of  the  views  advanced.  Now  we  come  to  a 
conclusion. 

"  Instruct  the  people,"  says  Macaulay,  "  was  the  first  advice  given  by 
William  Penn  to  the  new  State  which  was  then  organized.  Instruct  the 
people  was  the  last  recommendation  of  W  ashington.  Instruct  the  people 
was  the  incessant  exhortation  of  Jefferson."  What  the  chisel  in  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor  is  to  the  block  of  marble,  what  the  Nile  is  to  Egj-pt,  what 
the  sun  is  to  our  solar  system,  such  is  Education — physical,  mental, 
moral — to  the  genus  homo. 

You  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  world  we  inhabit,  with  the 
rest  of  our  planets,  revolves  around  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  our  solar 
sj'stem ;  that  the  sun,  with  all  his  attendants,  is  a  member  of  the  astral 
system  supposed  to  revolve  around  Alcyone,  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades ;  that  the  position  of  our  astral  system  at 
present  is  near  the  inner  edge  of  that  bright  belt  that  spans  the 
heavens,  called  the  "  Milky  Way,"  where  the  stars  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  few  and  far  between;  that  our  motion  in  space  is  outward 
towards  that  part  of  the  belt  in  which  the  stars  are  much  more  numerous 
as  well  as  brilliant;  and  that  hereafter  the  nocturnal  sky  to  earth's 
inhabiters  will  be  much  more  magnificent  than  we  now  enjoy.  Such,  it 
appears  to  me,  will  be  a  parallel  to  our  descendants,  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  after  they  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  sure  to  follow  as  the  result  of 
the  action  and  inter-action  of  Compulsory  Education. 

Hamilton,  August,  1875. 
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BY  THE   VERY   REV.    PRINCIPAL   CAVEN. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  the  office  of  the  teacher  has  been  held  in  suffi- 
cient honour,  or  his  work  has  been  sufficiently  valued  in  any  country  or 
in  any  state  of  society.  It  is  not  doubtful  that  with  ourselves  the  teacher 
— we  refer  especially  to  the  Common  School  teacher — is  but  imperfectly 
appreciated.  The  very  inadequate  remuneration  which  he  usually  re- 
ceives is  not  the  only  evidence — but  it  is  sufficient  evidence — of  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  "There  may  be  other  reasons  than  the  want  of  aj)pre- 
ciation  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  teacher's  salary  ;  but  when  all  proper 
allowance  has  been  made  for  these,  it  must,  we  fear,  remain  incontro- 
vertible that  we  do  not  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  work  of  teaching. 
This  circumstance  cannot  but  prove  discouraging  to  the  teacher  ;  and  it 
goes  far  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  so  many  instances  he  hastens  to  leave 
his  profession  when  any  fair  opportunity  of  so  doing  presents  itself.  A 
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proportion,  no  doubt,  of  those  who  engage  in  teaching  legitimately  ainJ^ 
from  the  first,  at  passing  into  some  other  profession ;  yet,  taking  account 
of  this,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  too  few  teachers  aflectiouately  regard 
the  instruction  of  tlie  young  as  their  life's  work,  and  devote  themselveo 
to  it  with  that  undivided  purpose  which  is  required  to  the  highest 
snecese. 

We  must  remember,  too,  tliat  in  the  routine  of  a  teacher's  duties  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  beget  weariness,  and  also  to  try  the  patience.  He  has 
•to  teach  the  same  subjects  from  day  to  day  to  the  sauie  pupils ;  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  can  hardly  be  bright ;  while  some  of  them  will  probably 
be  stupid,  and  some  perverse.  He  will  not,  in  every  instance,  find  that 
Parents  and  Trustees  enter  into  his  views,  and  co-operate  with  him  at 
once  in  securing  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  promoting  its  studies. 

Putting  together,  therefore,  the  difficulties  and  trials  inseparable  from 
the  teacher's  work,  and  the  utterly  inadequate  estimate  which  the  com- 
munity usually  forms  of  its  importance,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the 
teacher  should"  sometimes  give  way  to  discouragement,  and,  by  hurriedly 
forsaking  his  calling,  seem  to  endorse  the  estimate  of  it  which_  too  gen- 
erally prevails.  But  there  are  great  compensations  here  ;  and  it  is  very 
unnecessary  that  the  teacher  should  regard  his  profession  as  wanting  in 
attractions  or  unul)le  to  afford  him  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it — as  sub- 
ordinate in  these  respects  to  almost  any  other  human  vocation.  Eveu 
should  the  wrongs  at  the  hand  of  the  community,  of  which  he  justly 
complains,  not  be  righted,  it  is  impossible  that  to  the  mind  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  conscienlious  teacher  his  calling  should  be  divested  of  the 
hio-hest  interest  and  attractiveness.  You  will  permit  me,  in  the  remarks 
which  follow,  to  point  out  Some  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  feeling 
of  interest  may  be  maintained  and  enhanced. 

1_ To  preserve  and  strengthen  his  attachment  to  his  profession,  it  will  be 

necessary  that  the  teacher  should  constantly  seek  to  improve  in  his  qnalifica- 
tionafor  it.  If  he  shall  remain  stationary  here,  it  will  be  hardly  possible, 
under  any  circumstances,  that  he  shall  continue  greatly  to  love  his  work : 
the  measure  of  enthusiasm  with  which  he  started  will  soon  be  expended, 
and  he  will  begin  to  complain  of  the  wearisome  routine  of  his  duties. 
JSTow,  these  qualifications  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  partly  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  taught  in  our  schools  and  seminaries,  and  partly  in  the 
knovvledc-e  of  the  methods  of  teaching.  That  there  must  be  great  room 
for  advancement  in  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  teachers— why  should  I  not  say  all  teachers? — 
is  obvious.  The  law  recognizes  three  classes  of  Common  School  teachers, 
and  o-rades  in  two  of  these  classes.  Teachers  of  the  second  and  third 
classes  out-number  those  of  the  first.  This  is  perhaps  necessary,  and  is 
not  to  be  complained  of.  No  one  is  to  be  blamed  for  commencing  to  climb 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  But  why  should  the  teacher  consent  to  remain 
at  the  foot?  I  must  speak  guardedly  ;  for  there  may,  in  providence,  be 
circumstances  which  prevent  a  teacher  of  the  utmost  diligence,  and  with 
the  strongest  desire  for  self-improvement,  from  so  prosecuting  his  studies 
as  to  qualify  himself  for  a  higher  place  in  his  profession.  Let  no  word 
be  here  uttered  indicating  want  of  sympathy  with  the  large  class  of 
teachers  who  find  themselves  worn  out  at  the  end  of  school  hours,  or 
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coQstrained  to  take  up  duties  alien  to  their  profession,  so  that  little  time 
and  strength  are  left  for  study.  Many  of  these  are  highly  to  be  praised 
for  the  exertions  they  make,  and  for  their  perseverance  in  the  face  of 
difficulties.  But  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  teachers  of  ordinary 
talents,  who  have  good  health,  anrd  in  whose  way  no  special  impediment 
lies,  should  not  in  time  reach  the  highest  certificate.  Very  many  do  so  ; 
they  begin  as  third-class  teachers,  and  attain  at  length  to  the  first  class. 
In  many  instances  they  have  their  hour  for  private  study  set  apart,  and 
nothing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  tilings  must  break  in  ujion  it.  Amuse' 
ments  and  social  hfe  are  kept  in  their  own  place ;  all  temptations  to  indo- 
lence are  resisted  ;  and  without  taxing  themselves  too  severely  or  neg- 
lecting anything  pertaining  to  their  public  duty,  they  gradually  and 
surely  rise  to  a  good  acquaintance  with  all  the  subjects  taught  in  our 
Common  Schools.  Now,  one  may  safely  appeal  to  every  such  studious 
teacher  whether  he  has  not  found  that  his  diligence  in  tlie  studies  of  his 
profession  invest  it  with  growing  interest  to  him.  It  is  not  merelj^  that 
he  has  attained,  or  will  by  and  bye  attain,  to  a  higher  status,  and  thus 
gratified  an  ambition  which  need  not  be  sinful:  but  he  has  found  his 
affections  gather  round  his  yvork  in  some  proportion  to  the  mental  effort 
directed  towards  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  it.  I  need  not  wait  to 
illustrate  the  principle  involved  in  this  result ;  for  it  is  universally  recog- 
nized that  the  most  important  subject  can  become  interesting  to  us  only 
when  the  mental  energies  have  been  occupied  with  it,  and  that  almost 
anything  may  come  to  possess  absorbing  interest  if  there  shall  be  con- 
centrated upon  it  a  great  deal  of  thought. 

The  examination  for  each  of  the  classes  of  Common  School  certificates 
is  now  much  higher  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  standard  has  been 
wiselj'  raised  in  accordance  with  the  educational  advaucement  of  this 
Province ;  but  the  first-class  certificate  is  still  within  the  reach,  eventu- 
ally, of  most  teachers  who  will  wisely  use  their  time.  To  gain  credit  for 
this  assertion,  I  do  not  need  to  descend  to  details.  The  members  of  this 
Association  are  better  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
certificates  of  the  several  classes  than  I  am,  and  will  at  once  sustain  me 
in  saying  that  it  is  not  chimerical  to  speak  of  teachers  of  fair  talent  and 
ordinary  application  being,  as  a  rule,  able  in  time  to  master  the  subjects 
of  a  first-class  examination.  But  should  any  fail  in  this,  their  labour  will 
not  be  lost.  The  third-class  teacher  may  reach  the  second  class,  if  not 
the  first ;  and — put  it  at  the  worst — should  he  not  succeed  in  reaching 
the  second  class,  he  will  at  least  be  a  better  instructed  and  more  compe- 
tent teacher  of  the  third  class  than  he  was  before. 

The  teacher's  first  duty,  no  doubt,  is  to  give  faithful  service  in  the 
school  where  he  labours.  He  must  not  allow  any  scheme  of  private 
study  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  the  work  for  which  his  services 
have  been  engaged.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  a  little  time  devoted  to 
his  personal  improvement  will  havtj  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  He 
will  teach  all  the  better,  with  all  the  greater  seal,  on  account  of  his 
increasing  knowledge  and  mental  discipline ;  and  while  in  a  very  rare 
case  you  may  find  a  teacher  neglecting  his  duty  because  he  is  bent  on 
study,  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  instances  to  prove  that  the 
teacher  who  forgets  the  cultivation  of  his  own  mind  speedily  settles 
down  into  a  languid  inefficiency. 
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The  view  which  I  have  thus  sought  to  set  forth  rather  in  its  relation 
to  the  teacher  itj  the  Common  School  is,  of  course,  applicable  in  substance 
to  every  teacher  in  every  place  of  instruction.  A  necessary  condition  of 
heightening  or  even  preserving  our  interest  in  the  work  of  the  class  is, 
that  we  shall  study  our  subjects  more  thoroughly,  read  more  widely  upon 
them,  seek  to  master  them  both  in  principle  and  detail,  get  the  mind 
filled  and  possessed  by  them. 

Tliere  belongs  aho  <o  the  teacher's  qnalifications  an  acquamtanee  with 
the  befit  jnethods  of  i)npart>ng  histrucfion.  The  establishment  of  Norma! 
Schools  in  all  countiies  where  the  education  of  the  people  has  received 
any  measure  of  attention,  bears  witness  to  the  importance  attached,  by 
common  consent,  to  the  art  of  teaching.  But  it  is  clear  that  no  teacher, 
though  he  should  have  attended  the  best  training  school,  can  start  in  his 
profession  with  a  thorough  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  the 
methods  of  teaching.  There  must  in  this  matter,  as  in  scholarship,  be 
gradual  acquisition — gradual  increase  of  proficiency  and  skill.  Now,  the 
observation  and  study  of  the  pupil's  character  necessary  to  the  attaining 
of  such  proficiency  will  not  only  relieve  the  routine  of  school-work  of  its 
character  of  drudgery,  but  will  tend  to  make  his  profession  in  a  high 
degree  interesting  to  the  teacher.  Whatever  interest,  iudeisd,  attaches 
to  the  study  of  the  human  mind  and  of  human  character,  belongs  to  this 
part  of  the  teacher's  training;  and  this  interest  Mill  be  much  enhanced 
by  the  practical  end  immediately  in  view. 

2. — But  the  love  with  whiclu  right-minded  teachers  regard  their  prof ession 
arises  largely — ive  may  say  mainly— from  the  good  ichich  it  accomplishes. 
You  will  not  accuse  me  of  unseasonable  moralizing  in  calling  attention  to 
a  truth  so  important,  though  so  obvious,  as  this.  The  conscientious  teacher 
will  seek  to  be  deeply  penetrated  with  it,  and  will  draw  his  strength  and 
his  inspiration  very  much  from  the  consideration  that,  however  he  may  be 
remunerated,  whatever  social  position  may  be  accorded  him,  whatever 
measure  of  sympathy  he  may  receive  from  those  who  should  know  his 
trials,  he  is  engaged*  in  labours  which  are  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
community.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  act  from  the  highest  motives 
will  frequently  dwell  upon  this  thought,  and  in  spite  of  all  misappreciation 
will  see  his  work  and  ofiice  invested  with  the  highest  dignity  and  glory. 
Now,  it  is  superfluous  that  we  should  here  attempt  to  settle  any  question 
as  to  the  place  of  relative  importance  held  by  teaching  as  an  occupation 
or  profession.  To  do  so  were  a  difficult  thing,  and  the  attempt  might  be 
hardly  free  from  invidiousness.  For,  as  in  the  body,  the  head  cannot  say 
unto  the  feet,  "  I  have  no  need  of  you,"  so,  all  the  various  legitimate  em- 
ployments exercised  among  us  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  society :  none 
of  them  can  well  be  wanted,  and  the  profession  of  teaching  has  no  interest 
in  depreciating  any  of  them.  But  the  teacher  may  justly  claim  that  no 
occupation  is  more  intimately  connected  with — contributes  more  directly 
to — the  conservation  and  the  increase  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  to 
society.  Perhaps  a  qualification  of  this  statement  ought  here  to  be  made. 
For  if  the  Christian  ministry  be  compared  with  other  vocations,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  have  pre-eminent  importance.  Other  callings  will  not 
grudge,  surely,  that  it  should  be  so  regarded.  This  is  no  question  of 
social  precedence ;    and  he  who  rightly  exercises  the  ministry  of  the 
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Divine  Word  will  be  humbled  i-ather  than  elated  with  pride  when  he 
calls  to  mind  the  momentous  consequences  depending  upon  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  office.  But,  if  man  is  to  live  for  ever,  and  if  his  well- 
being  depends  chiefly  upon  his  moral  condition,  then  must  that  work 
which  contributes  in  the  highest  degree  to  his  moral  perfection  stand  in 
importance  before  all  others.  At  the  same  time,  it  were  a  shallow  view 
which  should  classify  all  other  callings  as  secular,  and  as  invested  only 
with  the  subordinate  interest  belonging  to  temporal  things,  while  the 
gospel  ministry  should  be  held  alone  to  partake  of  the  transcendent 
importance  attaching  to  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal.  Other 
employments  may  partake — some  of  them  do  largely  partake — of  the 
nature  of  a  ministry  ;  and  hence  they  are  clothed,  in  their  measure,  with 
a  sacred  character  too,  and  produce  the  same  kind  of  fruit  as  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  should  bear.  This,  it  may  be  truly  said,  is  the  case  with 
the  teacher's  office.  We  return  to  this  point;  but  shall  first  advert  to 
the  great  value  of  the  teacher's  work  to  the  community  in  its  results  not 
directly  moral. 

Oar  material  intereuLs  are  much  promoted  by  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  respect  to  the  fact  that  a  special  course  of 
instruction  is  necessary  in  preparation  for  certain  employments  and  pro- 
fessions indispensable  to  our  material  welfare,  as  medicine  and  engineer- 
ing, e.g.,  but  in  the  light  of  the  much  more  general  fact  that  developing 
the  mind  and  quickening  the  intelligence  of  a  community  leads  to  and 
ensures  progress  in  all  tliat  constitutes  its  material  well-being.  A  man 
who  cannot  read  or  write  may  draw  a  furrow  or  bind  a  sheaf  as  suc- 
cessfully as  his  well  educated  neighbour ;  but  it  were  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  husbandry  of  a  country  derives  no  benefit  from 
the  education  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  not  simply,  or 
even  chiefly,  that  agricultural  chemistry  must  be  applied  in  the  most 
successful  farming  (this  would  ilUistrate  rather  the  importance  of  special 
training  for  particular  employments)  ;  but  that  inteJligence  must  direct 
and  preside  in  everything  that  leads  to  success  in  cultivating  the  soil. 
The  same  remark  obviously  holds  as  to  all  other  kinds  of  manual  labour. 
Wherever  the  mind  has  to  be  employed,  it  must  be  advantageous  to 
have  it  improved  by  training.  Where  the  use  of  muscle  only  is  needed, 
the  intelligent  man  will  have  no  superiority  ;  but  it  were  wasting  time 
to  prove  that  the  province  in  which  muscle  suffices  is  very  narrow — that 
muscle  without  mind  will  not  ensure  success  in  any  kind  of  useful  labour. 
It  is  not  true,  indeed,  that  the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated  men  in 
a  community  are  always  the  wealthiest;  nor,  perhaps,  even  on  a  national 
scale,  should  we  find  that  education  and  wealth  are  always  in  exact  pro- 
portion. We  must  ever  i-emember  that  wealth  and  material  well-being 
do  not  mean  precisely  the  same  thing;  nevertheless  observation  will 
afford  ample  proof  that  ignorance  tends  to  poverty,  and  that  knowledge 
and  intelligence  are  always,  in  themselves,  favourable  to  success  in  life. 

The  teacher  of  every  class  and  grade  is  therefore  entitled  to  feel  that  bis 
labours  greatly  contribute  to  our  material  benefit ;  and  that,  whether  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  it  or  not,  our  prosperity  as  agriculturists,  as  manu- 
facturers, as  men  of  trade  and  commerce,  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  his 
often  obscure  and  ill-remunerated  labours. 
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Whc7i  7V(  advert  to  political  well-hcing — to  the  safety  and  the  progress 
of  the  State — the  iniportunce  of  education  is  equally  obvious.  It  were 
out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  different  forms 
of  Government,  or  different  conditions  of  tbe  body  politic  as  to  the 
measure  in  which  the  popular  element  is  introduced.  Whatever  kind 
of  government  a  people  may  be  under,  it  is  necessary  that  intelligence 
should  direct  public  affairs.  A  despotic  monarchy  or  an  oligarchy  cannot 
long  dispense  with  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  one  or  the  few  who 
wield  the  power  of  the  State.  But. the  type  of  government  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  and  in  connection  with  which  we  have  to  speak  of 
education,  is  popular  in  its  character.  The  masses  are  enfranchised 
and  called  upon  to  take  their  part  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  consequence — indispens- 
able to  the  national  well-being — nay,  to  the  very  existence  of  the  State, 
that  the  people  should  be  found  prepared  to  appreciate  their  trust  and 
discharge  their  duty  intelligently.  Hence  the  necessity  for  their  being 
educated,  and  raised  above  the  gross  ignorance  in  which  they  become 
the  easy  prej'  of  the  demagogue.  This  matter  is  now  pretty  generally 
understood  by  the  thoughtful  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  republic, 
and  hence  the  zeal  with  which  they  insist  upon  popular  education. 
They  well  know  that  to  recall  political  power  from  any  class  once 
possessed  of  it  is  not  possible ;  that  whatever  opinion  they  may  have  as 
to  universal  suffrage,  retrenchment  here  is  not  a  practical  question:  all 
the  more,  therefore,  do  they  consider  the  education  and  enlightenment  of 
the  inasses  to  be  imperative.  With  ourselves  the  situation  is  not  greatly 
different,  and  the  argument  for  the  education  of  the  people  hardly  less 
cogent.  Enough  of  rude  and  vicious  ignorance  has  already  been  seen 
taking  part  in  our  elections,  municipal  and  parliamentary,  to  warn  us 
that  we  ai'e  not  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  ;  nf)r  is  it  possible  that 
any  improvement  in  the  method  of  registering  the  mind  of  Constituencies 
can  afford  us  sufficient  protection. 

But  is  the  education  of  the  masses, .then,  adequate  guarantee  that 
political  power  shall  be  wisely  exercised  ?  Is  all  risk  at  an  end  when 
the  Common  School  is  satisfactorily  doing  its  work  in  every  part  of  the 
land,  and  our  High  Schools  and  Universities  crown  the  edifice  of  national 
education  ?  We  dare  not  answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  may  not  forget 
that  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  even  as  to  individual  welfare,  there  is 
something  still  more  requisite  than  knowledge.  It  is  "  righteousness 
which  exalteth  a  nation,"  and  which  protects  it  as  well.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  is  a  moral  government,  and  no  nation  or  comrju- 
nity  which  forgets  this  alliu}portant  fact  can  long  walk  in  the  path  of 
safety.  But,  whilst  not  identifying  the  mere  enlightenment  of  secular 
education  with  the  moral  qualities  which  the  State  must  have  in  order  to 
ensure  its  prosperity,  we  must  yet  regard  this  enlightenment  as  in  itself 
good  and  necessary — as  ove  of  the  conditions  of  national  welfare;  and  we 
would  certainly  expect  to  find  the  moral  element  referred  to  rather  in 
union  with  education  and  intelligence  than  apart  from  them.  The  import- 
ance of  the  teacher's  function,  then,  is  here  sufficiently  obvious  to  lend 
great  interest  to  his  work  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  reflect- 
ing men.     His  services  cannot  in  any  way  be  dispensed  with — hardly 
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overvalued.  He  may  be  sure  that  the  country  has  not  more  need  of 
Magistrates  and  Judges  and  Legislators  and  Governors  than  of  him. 

We  make  reference,  Imt,  to  the  moral  results  of  the  teacher's  work. 
Teaching  is  a  great  moral  inslrumentality,  and  all  the  transcendent  im- 
portance which  attaches  to  morals  must  reflect  dignity  and  interest  upon 
the  teacher's  office.  The  teacher,  if  a  good  man,  will  be  greatly  impressed 
with  his  responsibility,  but  he  will  also  be  cheered  and  encouraged  when 
he  thinks  of  the  great  field  for  doing  good  which  his  profession  opens  up 
to  him. 

In  our  public  schools  no  place  is  assigned  to  direct  instruction  in  reli- 
gion. It  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  anything  regarding  the  reasons  why 
this  is  so,  or  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  point  now  being  discussed 
by  some  whether,  without  trenching  upon  the  field  of  denominational 
peculiarities,  some  measure  of  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  might  not  be  introduced  ?  But  taking  things  as  they  are — recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  no  religious  instruction  is  provided  for  — I  am  very  far 
from  inferring  that  our  schools  have  no  character  and  no  value  as  a 
moral  and  even  religious  agency. 

But  here,  in  passing,  I  would  wish  to  i^uard  against  being  supposed 
to  concur  in  the  view  which  thinks  it  possible  to  separate  morality 
from  religion,  either  in  life,  or  in  any  exhibition  of  its  laws  and  prin- 
ciples;  or  which  holds  that  morality  is  the  greater  part  of  religion,  and 
that  it  matters  little,  in  any  case,  whether  we  have  instruction  in  the 
specific  tenets  of  the  Christian  system  or  not.  I  can  hardly  refrain  from 
characterizing  any  such  view  as  thoughtless  and  shallow,  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  being  adduced  to  vindicate  the  exclusion  from  our  schools  of 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Saj',  if  you  will,  that  the 
schools  are  not  meant  to  teach  religion,  or  say  that  the  divided  state  of 
opinion  among  us  forbids  that  religious  dogma  should  be  taught,  but 
don't  say  that  morality  is  independent  of  religion,  or  that  we  can  ever 
rightly  appreciate  relations  of  duty  as  towards  our  fellow-men  apart  from 
the  recognition  of  our  true  relations  to  God.  At  the  same  time  moral 
duties  may  be  taught  in  consistency  with  the  fact  that  they  have  their 
root  in  religion,  taught  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
gospel,  whilst  the  distinction  between  morals  and  theology  is  respected ; 
and  thus  the  whole  tendency  of  the  teaching  may  be  in  favour  of  religion, 
though  there  should  be  no  express  inculcation  of  its  dogmas.  There  is  a 
philosophy  which  holds  that  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  in  the  indi- 
vidual are  much  more  closely  allied  than  is  generally  supposed,  or  which 
even  takes  them,  at  root,  to  be  identical.  On  this  point  I  shall  offer  no 
opinion ;  for,  however  we  may  decide,  it  is  evident  that  intellectual 
training  and  development  must  in  many  respects  open  up  the  way  for  the 
teacher  of  morals  and  religion  ;  nay.  Unless  conducted  with  an  aim  ex- 
pressly hostile  to  truth  and  goodness,  can  scarcely  fail  to  confer  some 
direct  moral  benefit.  When  the  eye  is  being  opened  to  see  the  wonders 
and  beauties  of  the  intellectual  world,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  prevent 
every  ray  of  moral  light  from  entering  the  soul. 

Again,  instruction  in  morals  is  a  recognized  part  of  the  course  in  our 
schools.  I  do  not  know  to  wiiat  extent  teaching  in  this  subject  is  actually 
given  in  Common  and  High  Schools ;  but  an  opportunity  is  here  fur- 
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nished  for  directly  promotino;  the  moral  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and 
aiding  in  the  formation  of  their  character.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
give  lessons  on  morality  in  a  way  that  shall  have  little  or  no  effect  in  the 
formation  of  character.  The  subject  may  be  dealt  with  coldly,  or  from 
a  purely  scientific  point  of  view  ;  but  if  the  teacher  is  at  all  in  sympathy 
with  the  lesson,  he  can  not  fail  to  do  more  than  merely  convey  a  little 
information.  Holding  firmly  the  opinion  above  enunciated  as  to  the  con- 
nection of  morality  with  religion,  1  should  yet  think  that  no  person  can 
do  otherwise  than  regnrd  the  instruction  referred  to  as  good  and  valuable; 
and,  especially  when  imparted  by  a  religious  person,  will  it  suggest  and 
tend  towards  the  deeper  teaching  out  of  which  it  springs. 

The  personal  character  of  the  teacher  is  too  important  an  element  to 
be  here  left  out  of  the  account.  In  almost  everything,  indeed,  character 
asserts  its  power.  Two  persons  can  hardly  meet  for  any  purpose  without 
moral  influence  going  forth.  But  scarcely  can  any  parties  be  brought 
together  under  conditions  more  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  influence 
than  those  defined  by  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  official 
position  of  the  teacher  and  his  superiority  in  knowledge  give  him  an 
ascendancy  which  may  become  a  very  benign  moral  power.  Let  his 
own  nature  be  pure  and  benevolent,  reverent  and  truthful,  and  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  exert  a  decided  and  happy  influence  on  the  young  minds 
around  him.  A  healtliful  moral  atmosphere  will  pervade  the"  school, 
which  very  sensitive  natures  will  constantly  inliale  :  and  thus  directly  and 
indirectly — not  least  in  the  latter  way— the  character  of  the  teacher  will 
tell  upon  his  scholars,  and  his  relations  to  them  will  become  even  sacred. 

If,  then,  all  the  more  important  interests  of  the  community — interest? 
moral  and  religious  as  well  as  political  and  material— are  thus  subserved 
by  the  teacher's  labours,  is  it  not  allowable— is  it  not  demanded — that 
he  should  think  highly  of  his  office,  and  see  it  to  be  worthy  of  having 
his  zeal  and  energies  fully  consecrated  to  it  ?  The  true  teacher  will  no 
more  be  an  "  hireling  "  than  the  true  pastor.  He  v/ill  work  from  a  high 
sense  of  duty  ;  he  will  be  encouraged  and  stimulated,  if  not  moved  to 
enthusiasm,  when  he  remembers  the  high  importance  of  his  labours,  and 
sees  around  him  youthful  minds  which  it  is  his  privilege  greatly  to 
mould— to  inform  with  knowledge  and  influences  which,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  may  prepare  them  not  only  for  useful  citizenship,  but  may  con- 
tribute their  share  towards  the  formation  of  that  character  which  shall 
fit  them  for  the  skies. 
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BY   JOHN    THORBUBN,    M.A. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  and  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  of  bringing  under  your  notice,  is  "  Certificates  to  Public  School 
Teachers."  When  I  was  asked,  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  your  Secretary  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  this  important  practical  subject,  I  must  acknowledge 
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it  was  with  some  degree  of  reluctance  that  I  gave  a  conditional  promise. 
I  should  have  preferred  that  it  had  been  entrusted  to  some  one  more  con- 
versant with  the  working  of  our  present  system — one  whose  practical 
experience  in  public  school  work  would  have  better  qualified  him  to 
discuss  it  in  all  its  bearings.  I  felt,  however,  that  as  you  did  me  the 
honour,  at  your  last  annual  convention,  of  electing  me  one  of  your  Vice- 
Presidents,  had  I  refused  compliance  with  Mr.  McMurchy's  request,  I 
should  have  failed  in  my  duty  to  my  fellow  teachers,  and  laid  myself 
open  to  misapprehension. 

"Within  the  last  half  century,  an  immense  progress  has  been  made,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Improved 
systems  of  instruction  have  been  adopted,  and  a  truer  conception  of  the 
object  and  aims  of  education  has  gradually  been  reached.  When  Ger- 
many was  overrun  by  Napoleon,  Frederick  William  III.  is  ffported  to 
have  said,  "  Unquestionably  we  have  lost  territory  ;  unquestionably  the 
State  has  sunk  in  external  might  and  glory,  but  we  will  and  must  take 
care  that  we  gain  in  internal  might  and  internal  glory ;  and  therefore  it 
is  my  earnest  desire  that  the  greatest  attention  be  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people."  Again  he  says,  "  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
for  the  success  of  all  that  the  State  aims  at  accomplishing  by  its  entire 
constitution,  legislation  and  administration,  the  first  foundation  must  be 
laid  in  the  youth  of  the  people ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  good  education  of 
the  j'outh  is  the  surest  way  to  promote  the  internal  and  external  welfare 
of  the  individual  citizens."  These  words  of  the  King  had  the  right  ring 
about  them,  and  they  found  a  hearty  response  in  the  breasts  of  ail 
classes  of  the  community.  The  result  was,  that  within  the  next  twenty 
years  Prussia  had  made  such  progress  in  education  that  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  education. 

We  see  law  operating  everywhere  around  us  in  the  physical  world, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  equally  operative  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind.  It  is  true  that  these  phenomena  are  much  more  subtle 
and  complicated  than  those  of  matter;  still  this  very  complication  ren- 
ders it  all  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  be  carefully  studied,  that 
the  laws  by  which  tlie  growth  and  development  of  our  mental  powers 
and  activities  are  governed  may  be  discovered  and  applied  to  the  advance- 
ment of  a  rational  system  of  education.  Every  teacher  should,  as  a 
primary  and  essential  condition  of  fitness  for  his  profession,  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  acquaintance  witli  the  Science  of  Education  and  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  This  will  be  of  great  service  to  him, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  disciplining  and  improving  his  own  mind,  but 
also  of  directing  him  to  the  selection  of  right  methods  of  instruction. 
Without  this  preliminary  equipment,  much  of  his  time  will  be  misspent ; 
his  influence  and  usefulness  as  a  teacher  will  be  greatly  impaired,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  his  work  in  the  school  wilt  have  little  educational 
value.  Such  an  one  will  be  like  a  man  in  charge  of  a  vessel,  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  rudder  and  compass,  and  who  is  carried  hither  and 
thither  as  whim  or  fancy  may  lead  him.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
success  of  any  system  of  education  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the 
character  of  the  teachers,  and  of  their  litness  for  the  duties  they  have  to 
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discharge.  The  question  then  naturally  presents  itself,  in  arrantrinc:  an 
educational  system,  "  How  can  a  sufficient  supply  of  properly  qualified 
teachers  be  secured,  and  by  what  means  can  they  be  permanently  retained 
in  the  profession  ?"  This  question  has  been  a  perplexing  one  to  most 
Governments,  and  various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  meet  it.  In 
England,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  general  S5'8tem  of  education,  great 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  good  teachers 
for  elementary  schools.  From  the  reports  published  hy  commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  private  and  endowed 
schools  of  England,  we  are  furnished  with  the  most  startling  disclosures 
of  the  low  state  and  inefficient  management  of  these  schools.  In  examin- 
ing- the  private  schools,  one  Commisxioner  tells  us  "  that  the  majority  of 
the  teach^  are  deficient  in  every  way ;  half  educated,  without  any 
knowledge,  without  the  force  of  character  to  rule  and  guide  boys."  Nor 
do  the  endowed  grammar  schools  appear  to  be  much  better  managed,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  the  character  of  the  teachers  and  the  work  done  by 
them.  The  general  result  was  found  to  be  utterly  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  report  accounts  for  this  state  of  things  by  stating,  "  Untrained  teachers 
and  bad  methods  of  teacliing;  uninspected  work  by  workmen  without 
adequate  motive ;  unrevised  or  ill-revised  statutes,  and  the  complete 
absence  of  all  organizations  of  schools  in  relation  to  one  another,  could 
hardly  lead  to  any  other  result."  In  1846  the  Committee  of  Coimcil  on 
Education  established  a  system  of  pupil  teachers  with  very  beneficial 
results.  It  was  laid  down  in  the  regulations  that,  after  passing  a  satis- 
factory examination  before  an  Inspector,  if  thirteen  years  of  age,  pro- 
mising lads  at  school  might  be  appointed  pupil  teachers.  They  were  to 
be  apprenticed  for  five  years,  during  wliich  time  they  were  to  assist  in 
the  school ;  and  for  their  services  they  were  to  receive  a  certain  stated 
allowance,  beginning  with  £10  for  the  first  year,  and  ending  with  £20 
for  the  fifth  and  last  year.  They  were  to  receive  instruction  for  so  many 
hours  in  the  week,  and  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  they  were 
required  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  in  the  course  of  study  they  had  been 
pursuing.  Queen's  scholarships  were  also  provided  for  such  pupil 
teachers  as  miglit  wish  to  enter  a  training  college.  The  course  of  study 
there  might  continue  for  one,  two  or  three  years,  and  certificates  might 
be  obtained  at  the  end  of  each  year,  entitling  the  holders,  when  they 
taught  in  elementary  schools,  to  an  annual  allowance  from  the  State. 
This  arrangement  seems  to  have  proved  so  far  a  success,  as  in  1874  there 
were  somewhere  about  15,000  cei-tificated  teachers  in  England  ;  but  it 
has  been  estimated  that  if  compulsory  education  were  enforced,  besides 
those  already  engaged  in  teaching,  more  than  20,000  additional  instruc- 
tors will  be  required.  It  will  tluis  be  seen  that,  as  regards  the  matter  of 
procui'ing  a  sufficient  staff  of  teacliers  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  Eng- 
land  has  still  a  great  work  before  it.  The  feeling,  however,  is  gaining 
ground  in  that  country  among  leading  educational  authorities,  that  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  open  even  an  elementary  school  without  pos- 
Bessing  some  qualifying  licence.  As  has  been  said  by  a  writer  on  this 
subject,  "  The  medical  quack  is  prohibited  from  plying  his  art  even  on 
willing  patients  ;  and  the  quack  school  teacher,  though  probably  inno- 
cent of  any  intended  fraud,  should  be  prevented  from  inflicting  irreparable 
injury  on  the  children  committed  to  bia  care." 
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Tn  Prussia,  where  confessedly  the  system  of  public  education  is  in 
advance  of  tliat  of  any  other  country,  a  most  efficient  system  has  been 
devised  to  o-ive  those  who   intend  to  become   teachers  a  thorough  course 
of  professional  trainine:,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  to  make  their 
position   at  once  profitable  and  honourable.     Special  seminaries  exist  at 
Berlin,  Halle,  and  other  centres  of  influence,  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  for  their  instruction  in  the  practical  requirements  of  their  profession. 
Remainino-  there  for  three  or  four  years,  under  the  instruction  of  mea 
practically  and  scientifically   acquainted   with    the    best  principles   and 
methods  of  teaching,  they  are  allowed  frequent  opportunities  of  testing 
their  teaching  powers  by   conducting  classes  under    the   inspection   of 
experienced  teachers.     In  this  waj^  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  are 
made  to  advance  hand  in  hand.     No  person  can  teach  in  any  capacity, 
either  as  an  assistant  or  master  of  a  public  school,  without  a  certificate 
of  fitness  shown  by  passing  certain  examinations.     These  are  two  in  num- 
ber.    The  first  is  for  the  position  of  assistant  master ;  the  second  for  that 
of  principal.     The  first  of  these   examinations  takes  place  when  the  can- 
didate has  finished  his  preparatory  training  at  one  or  othLM-  of  the  training 
seminaries.     It  is   conducted    by  the  director   and  teachers  of  the  semi- 
narv,  each  one  taking  bis  own  special   branches,  and  it  is  superintended 
by  the  school  committee  of  the  province,  assisted  by  the  councillor  of  the 
department,  who  acts  as  president.     The  certificates  of  assistant  teachers 
are  of  three  grades— No.  1  being  "Very  well  qualified,"  No.  2  "  Well 
qualified,"  and   No.  3  "  Sufficiently  qualified.''     The  subjects  of  examina- 
tion are  such  as  are   required  in  the  schools,  and   the  standing  of  candi- 
dates in  each  of  the  subjects  is  carefully  examined,  and  upon  the  aggregate 
of  these  depends  the   character  and  grade  of  the   certificate  granted  to 
each.     No.  1  must  have  obtained  "  very  good  "  in  three  at  least  of  the 
prescribed  subjects.     Having  passed  this  examination  successfully,  the 
candidate  is   then  qualified   to  take  any  appointment  as   assistant.     The 
eecond  examination  usually  takes   place  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  but 
mud  be  before  tlie  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  passing 
the  first  examination.     "Without  waiting  for  official  notice,  the  assistant 
teacher,  at  the   time  and  place   appointed,  presents  himself  with  his  first 
certificate   to   undergo  his  second  examination.     These  examinations  are 
partly   oral   and  partly  written.      A  teacher,  after   passing   these    two 
examinations,  is   required  to  avail  himself  of  such  opportunities  as  are 
furnished  by  Government  for  extending  his  practical  knowledge  of  school 
management  and  promoting  his  general  culture.     There  are  certain  peri- 
odical meetings  also  which  a  teacher   is  required  to  attend  where  educa- 
tional subjects  are  discussed.     These  are  held   at  stated  times  and  places, 
and  are   under  the  management  of  accomplished  and  experienced  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  educational  matters.    The  result  of 
all  this  is,  that  Prussian  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  men  of  ripe  culture  and 
of  large  practical  experience,  and  they  hold  a  high  rank  in  public  estima- 
tion.    In  Prussia — and  indeed  this  is  true  in  most  other  German  States — 
no  one  who  has  failed  in   any  other   employment  or  profession   receives 
any  encouragement  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.     The  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case.     The  enclosure  is   too   strictly  guarded  to  allow  admission  to 
interlopers.    The  consequence  is,  schoel  teaching  is  not  resorted  to  as  a 
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dernier  resort,  but  it  13  followed  by  men  of  the  highest  orders  of  mind 
who  have  made  it  a  life  business,  whereas  those  of  an  inferior  order,  who 
unfortunately  in  some  other  countries  constitute  the  main  body  of  teachers, 
are  relegated  to  other  and  easier  walks  of  life.  Those  who  have  visited 
Prussia  from  other  countries,  and  had  personal  intercourse  with  the 
school  masters,  are  unanimous  in  speaking  of  them  as  a  body  of  men  of 
extensive  erudition  and  ripe  scholarship,  giving  themselves  heartily  to 
their  work,  and  taking  pride  and  pleasure  in  it. 

The  public  school  system  of  this  Province  has,  so  far,  been  a  successful 
one.  Under  the  able  administration  of  our  Chief  Superintendent,  it  has 
been  modified  and  improved  to  suit  the  altered  exigencies  of  the  times, 
until  now,  I  believe,  it  will  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  other 
country.  As  regards  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  a  marked 
advance  has  been  made  of  late  years.  Since  I  went  to  Ottawa  iu  1862, 
a  complete  revolution  has  taken  place,  not  only  in  the  externals  of  educa- 
tion, such  as  school  buildings  and  school  furnishings,  but  also  in  the 
standing  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  I  remember  it  was  no  unusual 
thing,  at  that  time,  for  young  men  and  women  to  present  themselves  for 
examination,  who  were  is^norant  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  learning, 
and  utterly  unfit  to  manage  a  school.  Some  of  their  examination  papers 
were  certainly  unique,  and  might  be  worthy  of  preservation  as  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  our  educational  system.  With  your  permission,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  a  few  specimens.  To  the  question,  "  Distinguish 
between  ancient  and  modern  history,"  the  answer  was  given,  "  Ancient 
history  is  history  before  the  flood,  and  modern  history  is  history  since 
the  flood."  Again,  "  Distinguish  between  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers." 
Answer,  "  The  cardinal  numbers  are  one,  two, three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten;  the  ordinal  numbers  are  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  &c." 
"Give  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games."  "The 
Olympic  games  were  tilt  and  tourney,  instituted  by  Charles  II.  in  the 
17th  century."  Nor  was  their  knowledge  of  geography  any  more  satis- 
factory, as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Red  Sea  was  said  by  one 
of  the  candidates  to  be  one  of  the  New  England  States.  Fortunately 
Bome  progress  has  been  made  since  then,  and  it  is  but  seldom  now  that 
such  specimens  of  ignorant  presumption  are  to  be  met  with  among  our 
candidates.  Occasionally,  however,  a  rara  avis  is  to  be  met  with  still, 
whose  appearance  may  be  accounted  for  on  what  Darwin  would  call  ''  a 
reversion  to  the  original  type."  At  the  last  examination  recently  held, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Describe  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,"  a 
certain  candidate  favoured  the  examiners  with  the  startling  intelligence 
that  the  Mississippi  rises  in  the  south,  flows  northward,  and  falls  into  the 
Baltic  Sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  was  an  isolated  case,  and  that 
such  aspirants  will  become  less  and  less  frequent. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Torontn  Globe,  the  writer,  when  referring  to 
an  advertisement  for  a  teacher,  "  Salary  $200  j:er  annum.  Normal  School 
certificate  preferred,"  complains  that  the  supply  of  teachers  in  some  dis- 
tricts far  exceeds  the  demand,  and  over-competition  is  afi'ecting  injuriously 
the  status  of  the  profession.  "  This  evil,"  the  writer  continues,  "  is  seen 
chiefly  in  the  case  of  third-class  teachers.  The  determination  of  the  stan- 
dard for  them  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  local  boards,  and  in  some  cases 
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the  business  of  examination  is  carried  out  loosely  enougli."  I  have  always 
thought  that  we  have  too  many  g-rades  of  school  certificates  in  this  Pro- 
vince, as  the  natural,  and  I  might  saj',  the  necessary  tendency  of  this  is 
to  lower  the  profession,  and  to  do  an  injustice  to  those  who  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  higher  grades.  It  is  well  known  that  most  school  sections, 
especially  in  country  places,  are  less  concerned  about  the  qualifica^tions  of 
their  teachers  than  about  the  salaries  they  have  to  pay  them.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  give  the  exact  relative  numbers  of  first,  second  and  third-class 
teachers  of  Ontai'io.  On  my  way  up  from  Ottawa,  I  called  at  the  Educa- 
tion Office  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  reliable  information  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point;  but  1  was  disappointed  in  this,  as  I  found  none  was 
available.  Judging,  however,  from  the  numbers  who  presented  them- 
selves for  examination  last  July,  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  a 
very  large  majority  of  our  public  school  teachers  have  only  third-claaa 
certificates.  Taking  the  average  number  of  second  and  third-class  candi- 
dates from  certain  counties,  a  few  of  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
in  the  newspapers,  I  find  there  are  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former 
in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one.  It  appears  to  me  that,  taking  a  view 
of  the  whole  case,  the  time  has  come  when  third-class  certificates  should 
be  abolished.  In  Prussia,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tliere  are  only  two 
classes  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  these  appear  to  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  sj'stem  there  allows  none  who 
are  not  thoroughly  trained  and  qualified  to  become  teachers,  and,  by  so 
doing,  justice  is  done  both  to  the  teaching  profession  and  to  the  general 
interests  of  education.  In  fact,  as  experience  has  shown,  these  are 
inseparably  connected,  for  whatever  benefits  the  one  benefits  the  other 
also.  The  better  the  teacher  is  qualified  and  the  better  his  remuneration, 
the  better  will  the  work  be  done,  and  the  more  surely  will  the  interests 
of  education  be  promoted.  If  what  Kant  says  be  true,  that  "  behind 
education  lies  hid  the  secret  of  the  perfection  of  human  nature,"  the 
teacher  holds  the  key  which  is  to  unlock  this  secret,  and  to  introduce  a 
better  and  more  hopeful  future  for  the  coming  generations  of  our  race. 

By  the  school  laws  of  Michigan  there  are  two  classes  of  certificates 
granted  to  teachers,  the  one  by  County  Superintendents,  and  the  other 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Those  granted  by  the 
former  are  of  three  grades :  the  first  is  given  to  those  who  have  taught 
at  least  one  year  in  the  State  with  approved  ability  and  success,  and  is 
valid,  in  the  county  in  and  for  which  it  is  granted,  for  two  years.  The 
certificate  for  the  second  grade  is  conferred  upon  "  persons  of  approved 
learning,  qualification  and  character,"  and  is  valid  throughout  the  county 
for  one  year.  The  teacher  holding  a  certificate  of  the  third  grade  can 
only  teach  in  some  one  specified  township,  and  his  licence  continues  in 
force  for  not  more  than  six  months.  The  State  certificate,  given  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any 
county  or  school  district  of  the  State,  and  is  of  perpetual  validity,  or  so 
long  as  the  moral  and  professional  reputation  of  the  holder  remains  good. 
The  intention  of  this  legal  provision  for  granting  State  certificates  is 
stated  to  be  "  to  recognize  and  honour  especially  those  experienced  and 
successful  teachers  who  have  won  an  enviable  reputation  in  their  voca- 
tion, and  have  given  character  and  dignity  to  the  profession  in  the  State ; 
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and  also  to  afFord  a  proper  incentive  to  commendable  exertion  on  the 
part  of  young  teachers." 

In  Ontario,  as  you  are  aware,  first  and  second-class  certificates  are 
valid  duriniy  t^ood  behaviour  and  throughout  the  Province.  There  seems 
to  be  an  obvious  anomaly  in  this  provision,  as  ihey  are  issued  under 
different  conditions  and  "by  different  school  authorities,  and  yet  they  are 
both  •valid  for  life.  I  have  already  suggested  that  the  granting  of  third- 
class  certificates  should  be  abolished.  1  would  further  suggest  t'.iat  the 
second-class  certificates  should  consist  of  three  grades  ;  grade  A  being 
granted  to  those  te  ichers  who  have  taught  successfully  for  three  years, 
and  to  be  valid  throughout  the  Province  for  five  years  j  grade  B  for  those 
who  have  taught  successfully  for  at  least  one  year,  and  valid  for  all  parts 
of  the  Province  for  tliree  years.  Grade  C  might  be  granted  to  persons  of 
good  educational  attainmc  ts,  and  valid  throughout  the  Province  for  the 
space  of  two  years. 

I  would  have  the  first-class  certificates  valid  for  life  or  during  good 
behaviour,  but  only  granted  to  such  teachers  as  have  successfully  taught 
for  five  years.  Normal  School  students,  having  had  a  thorough  course  of 
training  and  practical  experience  of  teachiug  in  a  Model  School,  and 
having  passed  successfully  the  examinatio-i  prescribed  for  first-class  cer- 
tificates, might  be  considered  as  having  attained  what  is  practically 
equivalent  to  teaching  five  years  ii>  a  school,  and  be  eligible  for  first- 
class  certificates. 

The  question  "by  whom  should  certificates  be  granted?"  is  one  about 
which,  I  am  aware,  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  So  far  as 
I  am  competent  to  judge,  I  would  be  in  favour  of  having  both  first  and 
second-class  certificates  granted  by  the  same  central  board  of  examiners, 
acting  under  the  authority  and  receiving  their  instructions  from  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  This  would  ensure  uniformity  of  action ; 
certificates  of  corresponding  grades  would  be  of  the  same  value  ;  a  better 
security  would  be  given  to  the  country  that  the  examinations  were  en 
reale,  and  teachers  would  be  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  and  indepen- 
dent footing  as  public  servants.  \^Ti'atever  gives  security  and  dignity  to 
tlie  teaching  profession  will  have  a  tendency  to  attract  into  it  a  higher 
and  better  class  of  men.  At  present  it  is  too  much  the  practice  to  look 
upon  teaching  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some  other  profession.  After 
teaching  for  a  few  years,  young  men  ambitions  of  making  for  themselves 
a  name  in  the  world  are  too  often  tempted  to  quit  the  profession  for  some 
other,  whose  honours  and  emoluments  have  for  them  a  greater  attraction. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  the  teaching  profession  suffers,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  education  is  retarded,  as  their  places  have  to  be  filled  up  by 
young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  whose  services,  for  a  time  at  least, 
cannot  be  so  valuable.  It  has  been  said,  "  Get  good  teachers  and  then 
keep  them  as  long  as  possible."  This  is  an  excellent  school  maxim,  and 
if  school  boards  were  sufficiently  alive  to  the  highest  and  best  interests 
of  their  schools,  they  would  put  it  in  practice  more  frequently.  I  should 
have  liked,  had  time  permitted,  and  had  it  been  within  the  scope  of  my 
paper,  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  our  public  school  regulations.  I  refer  to  the 
degrading  and  humiliating  provision  which  makes  it  necessary  every 
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year  for  a  teacher  to  solicit,  at  tlie  hands  of  his  trustees,  a  renewal  of  his 
engagement.  Such  a  sj'stem,  I  am  convinced,  is  calculated  to  destroy  a 
teacher's  self-respect,  and  to  foster  within  him  a  spirit  of  servile  syco-^ 
phancy.  He  has  so  many  masters  to  serve,  whose  several  interests  and 
wishes  must  be  consulted,  that  it  would  require  the  magnanimity  of  aa 
archangel  to  make  him  submissive  to  his  fate.  I  trust  that  this  subject 
will  receive  the  attention  of  your  Convention  on  some  future  occasion, 
and  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  a  man  can  both  teach  a  school 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  his  manhood. 

I  am  afraid  that  J  have  but  very  imperfectly  and  inadequately  dis' 
charged  the  duty  assigned  to  me.  The  subject  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of 
great  practical  importance.  The  teachmg  profession  in  this  country  is 
still  far  from  occupying  the  position  in  public  estimation  to  which  it  is 
rightly  entitled,  considering  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  work  done 
b}'  it.  Where  high  attainm.ents  are  necessary  to  success  in  a  profession, 
a  corresponding  prestige  will  naturall}'  attach  to  it ;  but  when  one  be- 
longs to  a  profession  in  which  little  is  expected,  and  which,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  is  only  entered  upon  as  a  makeshift  until  something  better  turns 
up,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  it  should  be  but  lightly  esteemed.  A 
teacher's  work  requires  so  many  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  it  should 
have  the  talents  and  energies  of  our  best  educated  and  most  highly  culti- 
vated men  and  women — men  and  women  who  are  conscious  of  the  dignity 
and  sacredness  of  their  vocation,  and  who  feel  that  it  is  worthy  of  their 
most  coilscientious  efforts. 
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BY  H.    DICKENSON. 

Me.  President,  

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association,  when  they  met  last  sum. 
flier  to  arrange  a  programme  for  the  present  meeting,  assigned  to  me  the 
somewhat  difficult  task  of  introducing  the  discussion  of  the  above  subject. 
Seeing  my  comparative  youth  and  inexperience,  I  urged  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  selecting  a  more  experienced  individual,  especially  as  the 
subject,  being  of  a  volcanic  nature,  was  one  that,  unless  approached 
calmly  and  with  a  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  the  interests  of  both  classes 
of  schools  involved,  might  cause  the  High  and  Public  School  sections  of 
the  Association  to  clash.  They,  however,  appointed  me  the  subject,  and 
with  a  desire  to  have  a  paper  worthy  of  laying  before  you,  I  introduced 
the  subject  into  our  County  Association  in  order  that  the  thoughts  I  had 
might  be  improved  by  discussion.  Shortly  after  this  the  High  School 
Inspectors  grappled  with  the  chief  difficulty,  and  suggested  to  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  what  they  considered  a  solution  of  it.  I 
have  reference  to  the  absurd  manner  in  which  the  High  School  Grant 
was  distributed.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  I  corresponded  with  several 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  to  whether  I  should  go 
on  with  the  work  of  preparing  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  or  whether  it 
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would  not  be  expedient  to  change  the  subject.  All  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  subject  would  still  bear  discussion.  The  few  remarks  I  shall 
make,  therefore,  will  be  made  from  a  neutral  stand-point,  and  I  hope  those 
who  follow  in  the  discussion  will  endeavour  to  divest  themselves  of 
sectional  prejudices,  and  argue  from  the  same  stand-point : — 

1st.— HIGH  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROGRAMMES. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  arranged  a  Public  School  pro- 
gramme for  six  classes.  The  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  corres- 
ponds almost  exactly  with  that  laid  down  for  the  first  and  second  forma 
of  High  Hchools.  As  far  as  pupils  individually  are  concerned,  it  does  not 
matter  one  iota  where  they  go  over  the  work  laid  down  in  the  programme 
for  those  classes.  Why  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  caused  the 
programme  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  to  overlap  is  more  than  I  have 
been  able  to  determine.  I  am  aware  of  the  advantages  of  the  early  intro- 
duction of  pupils  into  classics.  I  believe  that  those  who  intend  following 
classical  studies  should  early  be  introduced  into  the  rudiments;  and  the 
High  School  is  the  natural  place  for  the  classics.  But  why  rudimentary 
classics  have  not  been  introduced  into  preparatory  classes,  and  why  they 
have  taken  two  years'  extent  of  work  out  of  the  Public  Schools  and 
established  what  is  called  the  English  course  in  the  High  Schools,^  is 
again  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  determine.  The  great  objection 
against  leaving  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  schools  where  it  is 
(and  to  me  it  seems  insuperable)  is,  that  it  must  be  next  to  impossible 
for  a  High  School  staff  of  teachers  to  frame  time-tables  at  all  suitableto 
the  wants  of  their  two  distinct  classes  of  pupils.  Imagine  a  school  with 
a  hundred  pupils,  fifty  of  whom  take  the  classical  course,  and  the  remainder 
the  English  course.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  those  taking  the  English 
course  are  under  the  care  of  attentive  teachers  the  whole  time.  How 
time  can  be  found  to  do  justice  to  the  fifty  classical  pupils  is  hard  to 
imagine.  And  where  the  exceptional  subjects  intended  to  season  the 
English  course  come  in  and  how  they  are  taught  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion. I  have  an  instance  in  my  mind  where  a  High  School  master 
took  over  two  months  at  his  time-table  and  broke  down  through  illness 
before  his  task  was  completed.  The  High  School  Inspectors,  in  their 
recent  suggestions,  say  "  that  the  formal  distinction  between  the  English 
and  the  classical  course  cannot  in  practice  be  maintained  ;  that  the  sharp 
division  of  High  School  pupils  into  four  forms  cannot  be  efi'ected ;  and 
that  too  many  subjects  and  too  many  classes  have  to  be  carried  on  con- 
currently." They  therefore  recommend  "  that  it  be  left  with  the  local 
authorities  to  determine  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  should  be  taken 
up,  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time,  and  the  number  of 
classes  to  be  carried  on  at  once."  If  this  leniency  be  shown  to  the  High 
School  authorities,  and  the  Public  Schools  are  compelled  to  rigidly 
adhere  to  the  programme,  I  am  afraid  dissatisfaction  must  inevitably 
follow.  Another  reason  why  the  dividing  line  between  the  High  and 
Public  Schools  of  the  Province  should  be  changed  is  this— Parents  have 
the  power  to  remove  their  children  from  one  school  to  another  whenever 
the  whim  seizes  them.  Fifth  and  sixth  classes  in  Public  Schools,  and 
even  first  and  second  forms  in  High  Schools,  are  to  a  great  extent  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  such  parents.     For  the  most  trivial  causes  pupils  are 
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taken  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  discipline  of  both  schools  most  seri- 
ously affected.  It  would  be  far  better  were  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion authorized  to  arrange  programmes  for  the  schools  of  the  Province, 
whereby  the  primary  object  of  the  Public  School  would  be  to  give  an 
English  education,  and  the  primary  object  of  the  High  School  to  teach 
the  classics.  Parents  would  not  then,  as  now,  have  a  divided  opinion  as 
lo  the  best  place  to  educate  their  children,  and  the  evil  spoken  of  by  the 
High  School  Inspectors,  viz.,  that  "  too  many  subjects  and  too  many 
classes  are  carried  on  concurrently,"  would  then  be  removed  from  the 
High  Schools. 

2nd.— UNION  BOARDS. 

The  law  prescribes  that  no  more  unions  between  High  and  Public 
School  boards  shall  take  place.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  interfere 
with  existing  unions.  Then  the  sixty-six  union  boards  in  the  Province 
have  the  facilities  within  themselves  of  transferring  their  fifth  and  sixth 
classes  from  the  Public  Schools  and  filling  their  High  Schools  readily  ; 
while  those  places  which  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  union  of 
boards  before  the  law  prohibited  it,  but  have  separate  boards  elected  to 
keep  the  standard  of  their  respective  schools  as  high  as  possible — the 
forty-two  places  that  are  thus  situated  must  either  elect  trustees  for  their 
Public  Schools,  who  will  hand  over  the  pupils  of  their  highest  divisions 
to  High  School  control,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  best  material 
to  assist  them  in  securing  as  much  of  the  already  celebrated  $10,000 
grant  as  possible — in  order  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
securing  the  $60  per  i)upil  for  those  who  pass  the  "  intermediate  exami- 
nation," or  sacrifice  largely  their  pecuniary  interests.  I  say  $60  per 
pupil.  It  may  be  asked  how  I  obtain  this.  In  the  High  School  Inspec- 
tors' suggestions  I  find  $14,600  to  be  distributed  on  the  results  of  an 
intermediate  examination.  They  also  assume  as  the  maximum  number 
of  pupils  in  the  "  upper  school "  240.  This  gives  over  $60  apiece.  A 
large  grant  truly  to  be  distributed  by  three  men  to  the  schools  ;  but  cer- 
tainly an  improvement  on  the  old  order  of  things,  when  every  induce- 
ment was  offered  for  transferring  fifth  and  sixth  classes  over  to  the  care 
of  monitors  and  pupil  teachers,  and  no  inducement  offered  to  High  School 
teachers  to  bring  their  pupils  above  a  certain  standard  after  getting 
them.  As  for  the  $10,000,  report  has  it  that  the  High  School  Inspec- 
tors "suggested"  that  they  have  a  much  larger  sum.  In  my  humble 
opinion  they  have  $10,000  too  much.  Objection  was  taken  yesterday  to 
the  third-class  teachers'  incubus  that  is  weighing  down  the  Public  School 
Bystem.  Need  we  wonder  at  this  when  we  consider  that,  by  prescribing 
the  English  course  in  the  High  Schools,  those  are  made  into  Normal 
Schools  for  the  special  preparation  of  third-class  teachers  ?  Again,  in 
1873,  Toronto  had  1,241  pupils  in  the  fifth  class  and  270  in  the  sixth; 
Ottawa,  128  in  fifth  and  57  in  sixth;  Hamilton,  17  and  0;  London,  169 
and  0;  and  Kingston,  153  and  157  in  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  respectively. 
Of  these  Hamilton  and  London  had  union  boards,  and  had  186  pupils  in 
their  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  while  they  had  580  pupils  in  attendance  at 
their  High  Schools ;  and  this  number  has  been  since  augmented,  so  that 
Hamilton  alone  had  within  the  last  year  an  attendance  of  over  400  under 
so-called  High  School  training.  The  other  three — Ottawa,  Toronto  and 
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Kingston — had  non-union  boards,  and  had  2,006  pupils,  or  oyer  ten  timet 
the  number  that  London  and  Hamilton  had  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes, 
while  they  had  only  412  in  attendance  at  their  High  Schools.  The 
Legislative  grant  to  Hamilton  and  London  amounted  to  $5,568,  while 
Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Kingston  only  obtained  $4,9S9  ;  i.e.,  60,000  inhabi- 
tants drew  $600  more  out  of  the  Provincial  treasury  than  120,000  inhabi- 
tants did.  Instead  of  $4,000,  the  grant  to  the  latter  three  places  should 
have  been  about  $13,000  in  the  same  ratio.  Again,  look  at  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  union  and  non-union  Free  Schools  in  1871,  1872  and 
1873:— 

No.  of  Union  Free  School*  in  1871 47 

"      Non-union  "  1871 14 

"      Union  "  1872 54 

"      Non-union  "  1872 20 

"      Union  "  1873 55 

"      Non-union  "  1873 22 

This  state  of  things  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  union  boards  having 
such  ready  transferring  facilities,  and  thereby  bringing  such  an  influx  of 
the  legislative  grant  into  their  treasury  as  to  enable  them  to  throw  the 
doors  of  their  Pligh  School  buildings  open ;  while  those  places  which 
have  non-union  boards  (and  which  the  law  says  must  have)  have  not  only 
to  pay  fees  for  their  pupils,  but  they  must  assist  those  places  that  have 
union  boards  to  pay  their  expenses  by  means  of  the  Government  appor- 
tionment. Certainly  there  was  strong  reason  for  the  High  School  In- 
spectors "  suggesting"  that  the  grant  to  High  and  Public  School  pupils 
should  be  similar.  Could  not  tliey  have  continued  their  suggestions,  and 
recommended  that  the  Gordian  knot  binding  these  Siamese  twins  together 
should  be  severed?  Might  they  not  safely  have  suggested  that  all 
schools  might  be  free  except  for  exceptional  subjects  ?  And  further  and 
more  important,  might  they  not  have  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  two 
classes  of  schools  be  distinctly  defined — that  the  two  classes  of  schools  be 
not  placed  in  direct  antagonism  for  at  least  two  years'  extent  of  work? 
I  care  not  where  the  dividing  line  be  drawn  so  long  as  the  work  does  not 
overlap.  To  preserve  harmony  and  to  prevent  present  difficulties  be- 
coming chronic,  this  is  imperative.  Pavalry  will  tlms  be  prevented,  and 
each  system  will  be  left  to  carve  out  its  own  destiny. 

I  am  aware  that  strong  arguments  are  sometimes  advanced  by  advo- 
cates of  union  boards  in  their  favour,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  such 
will  be  used  here  to-day ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  a  teacher  might  be 
engaged  to  teach  special  subjects  in  both  schools.  This  argument  I  have 
listened  to,  and  think  it  a  very  weighty  one — a  very  weighty  one,  indeed 
— in  favour  of  union  boards,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  separate  boards 
could  not  do  the  same.  However,  my  opinion  is  not  very  dogmatic  now 
on  this  union  board  question.  It  was ;  but  since  the  High  School  In- 
spectors have  grappled  with  the  chief  difficulties,  I  am  loth  to  vote  union 
boards  nuisances.  I  think  the  nuisance  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  are 
union  and  some  non-union.  By  all  means  let  us  bave  uniformity.  Let 
all  boards  be  union  or  else  non-union  ;  let  all  schools  be  free.  And  if  the 
clause  allowing  trustees  to  engage  pupil  teachers  be  left  untouched,  by 
all  means  let  the  dividing  line  between  High  and  Public  Schools  be  drawn 
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where  it  will  leave  as  irany  aa  possible  under  the  care  of  experienced 
teachers,  especially  as  additional  Normal  Schools  are  being  provided. 

3rd.— PREPARATORY  CLASSES. 

I  hope  those  who  have  established  preparatory  classes  will  not  feel 
aggrieved  if  I  should  tread  on  their  toes  a  little  to-day.  The  fault  lies 
in  the  system  allowing  their  establishment,  and  not  in  those  establishing 
them.  Not  content  with  making  arrangements  whereby  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  insubordination  has  been  introduced  into  the  upper  classes  of 
the  Public  Schools — whereby  pupils  of  a  certain  grade  may  vacillate 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  of  the  Public  Schools  and  the  first  and 
second  forms  of  the  High  Schools — our  educational  authorities  must 
needs  aggravate  and  intensify  the  evil  by  allowing  the  establishing  of 
what  they  call  preparatory  classes  for  Hifrh  Schools.  After  having  intro- 
duced shakiness  into  a  majority  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  of  the  Pro- 
vince, they  must  needs  try  their  hands  on  the  third  and  fourth.  If  the 
discipline  or  the  attendance  at  the  Public  Schools  be  not  in  accordance 
with  the  preconceived  ideas  of  certain  classes  of  the  community,  their 
children  are  removed  and  find  a  too  ready  asylum  in  these  preparatory 
classes.  We  tlms  find  that,  wherever  found,  these  classes  present  either 
a  sort  of  a  helerogeneoxis  mass  of  malcontents,  or  else  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  a  few  children  of  aristocrats,  who  will  not  allow  their  off- 
spring to  become  contaminated  with  too  familiar  connection  with  the 
masses.  This  pandering  to  aristocracy  is  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  our  institutions.  If  preparatory  classes  are  a  necessity  to 
the  classes  supporting  them,  let  them  establish  them  as  private  institu- 
tions. The  "otherwise  educated"  clause  of  the  late  School  Act  allows 
them  the  privilege ;  but  why  the  Government  should  allow  their  estab- 
lishment in  connection  with  the  High  Schools  of  the  Province  is  a  mys- 
terj'.  They  are  considered  by  all,  except  this  aristocratic  element,  as 
unnecessary.  They  are  a  complete  loss  to  the  localities  establishing 
them,  as  pupils  attending  them  can  be  ranked  neither  as  High  nor  Public 
School  pupils,  consequently  no  Government  grant  is  drawn  for  them. 
They  are  a  drain  upon  the  class  that  supports  them,  and  a  heavy  drain 
too,  as  the  pupils'  fees  must  support  expenses.  I  am  afraid  that  too 
often  the  law  on  this  point  is  evaded,  and  the  teacher  of  some  special 
subject  in  the  High  School  has  the  control  of  the  preparatory  class  during 
his  spare  time.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  Brantford  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  break  up  their  preparatory  class,  and  as  a 
direct  result  there,  they  anticipate  a  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  in  the  Public  Schools. 

4th.— EXAMINING  BOARDS. 

Aa  the  High  School  Inspectors  "  suggest "  that  the  sum  of  (say) 
$10,000  be  distributed  annually  amongst  the  High  Schools  according  to 
their  efficiency,  and  also  that  |14,600  be  distributed  on  results  of  inter- 
mediate examination,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  schools  entering  into 
competition  for  those  large  sums  should  have  a  fair  start.  In  order  to 
ensure  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  not  only  one  uniform  examina- 
tion the  Province  over,  but  one  examining  board.  If  one  is  necessary  to 
secure  uniformity,  the  other  must  be.     If,  ai  it  is  argued,  there  should  be 
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only  one  board  for  examining  those  applying  for  second-class  Public 
School  certificates — if,  as  it  is  "  suggested,"  one  board  examine  candi- 
dates at  intermediate  examinations — then  we  hold  that  there  exists  a 
necessity  as  great  as  in  either  of  the  above  cases  of  having  the  entrance 
examination  into  High  Schools  of  a  uniform  character.  As  at  present 
constituted,  every  board  has  a  different  standard  ;  and  up  to  the  present 
time,  boards  allowing  their  human  nature  to  follow  where  their  interests 
lead,  and  on  the  supposition  that  all  other  boards  are  lenient,  give  them- 
selves every  latitude  in  the  conducting  of  examinations.  Let  the  present 
board  be  remodelled ;  let  the  Public  School  Inspector  conduct  the  en- 
trance examination  as  it  is  proposed  he  should  conduct  the  intermediate 
examination.  Let  the  papers  be  opened,  and,  if  necessary,  the  answers 
closed  in  presence  of  the  candidates  for  entrance.  Let  the  work  of  the 
examining  committee  be  not  only  to  overlook  the  report  of  the  local 
examiners,  but  to  make  the  examination  themselves.  If,  as  the  High 
School  Inspectors  "  suggest,"  tlie  Public  School  Inspectors,  or  their  sub- 
stitutes (who  should  in  no  case  have  any  connection  with  the  schools  to 
be  examined),  should  be  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  inter- 
mediate examination — if,  as  they  further  "  suggest,"  the  answers  of  can- 
didates should  be  sent  to  Toronto  to  be  read  and  valued  by  the  High 
School  Inspectors,  or  sub-examiners  acting  under  their  supervision — 
why  is  there  not  as  great  necessity  in  the  entrance  as  in  the  intermediate 
examination  ?  The  chief  objection  is  that  additional  expense  would  be 
incurred ;  but  if  8,000  papers  can  be  examined  for  $300,  as  the  High 
School  Inspectors  claim,  very  little  difficulty  will  arise  on  that  score. 
Another  objection  is  centralization ;  but  I  think  that  the  benefits  accruing 
from  a  uniform  standard  would  counterbalance  all  objections. 

5th.— SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  subjects  entrants  to  High  Schools  are 
examined  upon  are  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Spelling, 
Geography  and  Composition,  leaving  out  entirely  English  History,  Cana- 
dian History,  Natural  History,  Christian  Morals,  Chemistry  and  Botany, 
Now,  Sir,  although  we  may  not  all  be  of  one  miad  regarding  the  placing 
of  those  subjects  upon  the  programme  at  all ;  seeing  that  those  subjects 
are  upon  the  programme  for  the  fourth  class  ;  that  the  fourth  class  exami- 
nation is  the  standard  of  admission,  and  that  teachers  are  compelled  by 
regulation  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  teaching  of  those  sub- 
jects, it  seems  to  me  that  a  direct  premium  is  offered  for  neglecting  those 
subjects  by  not  preparing  papers  on  them  ;  and  teachers  who  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  fourth  class  programme  in  its  entirety  are  thus  taken  at  a 
disadvantage,  part  of  their  time  having  been  taken  up  in  giving  instruc- 
tion in  those  branches  on  which  no  examination  is  required.  A  far  more 
pi-eferable  plan,  and  one  which  would  mete  out  justice  to  all,  would  be  to 
give  papers  on  all  the  subjects  in  the  programme,  assigning  less  value  to 
a  paper  on  a  minor  subject,  but  still  sufficient  to  prevent  injustice  being 
done  to  those  teachers  who  attempt  to  carry  out  the  fourth-class  Public 
School  work  in  full. 

I  hope  the  Association  will  excuse  defects  in  this  paper,  as  the  few 
thoughts  it  contains  have  been  hurriedly  put  together  during  the  past 
few  days. 
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The  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  R.  McQueen,  in  the  Chair. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  A.  Macallum,  at  the 
request  of  the  Vice-President,  read  a  portion  of  Scripture 
and  led  the  Convention  in  prayer. 

The  Roll  of  Officers  was  called  by  the  Secretary. 

John  Campbell,  of  Toronto,  aided  as  Minute  Secretary. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Strang,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mcintosh, 

That  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting,  having  been  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  members,  be  considered  as  read 
and  be  adopted  as  correct. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  read  his  Report,  which 
showed  that  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Funds  during 
the  past  year,  so  that,  financially,  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  in  a  very  satisfactory  state. 

Mr.  McAllister  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Macallum, 

That  the  Treasurer's  Report  be  received  and  adopted. 
— Carried. 
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Tlie  President  nominated  the  following  Auditing  Com- 
mittee to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Statement :  Messrs. 
A.  Macallum  and  W.  Anderson. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  communicated  with 
several  gentlemen  in  reference  to  the  delivery  of  addresses 
to  the  Association. 

The  Minister  of  Education  had  engagements  which  pre- 
vented his  being  present. 

Principal  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  always  laid  out  work  for 
his  holidays,  which  took  him  near  the  sea. 

Mr.  David  Mills,  M.  P.,  had  written  to  say  that  he  had 
duties  to  fulfil  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
be  present  this  year. 

Dr.  Haanel,  of  Victoria  College,  would  take  the  place  of 
Principal  McVicar,  of  Montreal,  who  had  consented  to 
deliver  an  address,  but  had  afterwards  asked  to  be  relieved 
this  year. 

Dr.  Ryerson  had  left  an  address,  which  would  be  read 
that  evening  ;  and  the  late  President,  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith,  kindly  consented  to  address  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  a  minute  should  be  prepared 
in  reference  to  our  regretted  friend,  the  late  J.  B.  Dixon,  of 
Peterborough. 

He  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Mcintosh, 

That  the  following  members  be  appointed  a  Committee  to 
draft  a  minute,  expressive  of  our  esteem  for  the  late  J.  B.  Dixon 
Esq.,  M.  A.,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Peterborough  C.  I. : 
Messrs.  E.  Scarlett,  W.  Anderson,  W.  Mcintosh  and  the 
mover. 

A  Copy  of  the  Minute  to  be  sent  to  the  famih'  of  Mr. 
Dixon. — Carried. 

Mr.  R.  Alexander  introduced  the  first  subject  on  the 
Programme. 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  revising  "  Text  Books." 

He  said  that  instead  of  making  any  lengthened  remarks 
on  the  subject,  he  would  offer  the  following  resolution, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Sudduby  : — 
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That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  tiiere  should  be 
provision  made  for  the  thorough  examination  of  new  Text 
Books,  and  the  careful  revisions  from  time  to  time  of  such 
Text  Books  as  are  or  may  be  authorized  ; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  above  purpose  be  respectfully  urged  on  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  of  Education  ;  and  further,  that  the 
Committee  be  selected  from  a  list  of  names  furnished  by 
Inspectors,  County  Associations,  or  the  Provincial  Associa- 
tion. 

Messrs.  Miller,  (Walkerton)  Macallum,  Sullivan,  Suddaby, 
Moran,  Mcintosh,  Scarlett,  McMurchy,  Strang,  Brown, 
Dearness,  McKellar,  Campbell,  Osborne,  Smith,  and  the 
Mover,  took  part  in  the  discussion,  which  was  adjourned. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  Dickinson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
A.  McMurchy, 

That  the  hours  of  meeting  for  this  Convention  be  from  2 
to  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  from  7.30  p.  m.  to  adjournment ;  the 
forenoon  of  each  day  being  for  Committee  Meetings  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Association. — Carried. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Vice-President  took  the  Chair  at  7.30  p.  m. 

president's  address. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  Ryerson, 
the  President,  expressing  unabated  interest  in  the  work  ot 
the  Association,  together  with  an  address  to  the  Inspectors 
and  Teachers  of  High  and  Public  Schools,  written  by  him 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  office,  and  then  published 
in  the  "  Journal  of  Education." 

The  Paper  dealt  with  the  qualifications,  character  and 
remuneration  af  teachers,  and  pointed  out  the  great  improve- 
ment which  had  taken  place  in  these  matters  of  late  years. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Knight  moved  and  Mr.  Scarlett  seconded  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Ryerson  for  his  able  address. 


O  MINUTES. 

RECEPTION    OF    DELEGATES. 

Mr.  Strang  reported  on  behalf  of  the  County  of  Huron 
Teachers'  Association,  of  which  he  gave  an  interesting 
account.  He  stated  that  about  i6o  teachers  attended  during 
the  year,  and  that  good  work  had  been  done. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  was  then  introduced,  and 
explained  that  he  had  been  called  on  during  the  afternoon 
to  fill  a  gap,  and  hoped  the  Association  would  excuse  him 
if  his  address  was  not  of  such  interest  as  it  might  be. 

He  delivered  a  very  interesting  address  on  "  A  Tour  in 
England." 

The  address  was  well  received,  frequently  applauded,  and 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention. 

Mr.  W.  Anderson  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Macallum, 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  for 
his  excellent  address. — Carried. 

Prof.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Smith,  invited  the  members 
of  the  Association  to  meet  them  at  the  Grange  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  after  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  White,  ex-President  of  the  National  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  and  Principal  of  the  New  York 
Normal  School,  addressed  the  Convention,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Miller  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Scarlett,    ' 

That  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  Mr.  White  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  friendly  greeting. 

Mr.  White,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  stated 
that  the  next  National  Convention  would  probably  be  held 
at  Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie,  and  hoped  to  see  a  large  attend- 
ance of  Canadian  educationists. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  August  gtli,   1876. 
The  Convention  met  at  2.30  p.  m. 
Mr.  R.  McQueen,  Fii'st  Vice-Pi'esident,  in  the  Chair. 
Rev.   Mr.    Grant   opened    the   Convention    by  reading  a 
portion  of  Scripture  and  engaging  in  prayer. 
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The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  Treasurer's  books  and  vouchers  and  found  them  correct. 

Mr.  R.  Alexander  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMurchy, 

That  the  Auditor's  Report  be  received  and  adopted. 
— Carried. 

Mr.  Richard  Lewis  (of  Toronto)  introduced  the  next 
subject  on  the  Programme,  viz  : 

"  The  Examination  of  Pubhc  School  Teachers." 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  D.  C.  Sullivan,  S.  McAllister,  A.  Macallum, 
\V.  Mcintosh,  J.  Seath,  W.  J.  Connor. 

Mr,  Sullivan  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wadsworth, 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  Paper 
on  "  Examination  of  School  Teachers." — Carried. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Lewis'  Essay  proceeded  until  the 
hour  of  adjournment,  when  the  members  of  the  Association 
repaired  to  the  Grange,  where  they  were  warmly  received 
and  sumptuously  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldwin 
Smith. 

'  Evening  Session. 

The  First  Vice-President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  Seath,  B.  A.,  (of  St.  Catharines)  read  an  admirable 
paper  on  the  High  School  System,  which  was  listened  to 
wath  marked  attention,  eliciting  a  warm  discussion,  in  which 
the  following  members  took  part :  Dr.  Crowle,  Messrs. 
Dawson,  A.  Purslow,  J.  Strang,  Brown,  J.  W.  Connor, 
A.  Miller,  W.  B.  Harvey,  McGregor,  \V.  Mcintosh,  A. 
Macallum,  W.  Carlyle,  D.  J.  McKinnon,  A.  McMurchy, 
J.  C.  Glashan  and  J.  Seath. 

Mr.  Purslow  (of  Port  Hope)  moved,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Strang  (of  Goderich),  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr. 
Seath  for  his  thoughtful  and  excellent  paper. — Carried. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 


8  MINUTES. 

yhe  Convention  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  R.  McQueen,  First  Vice-President,  opened  the  Meet- 
iii<,^  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  engaging  in  prayer. 

Tlie  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and 
upproved. 

KLECTION    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  recommended  the  following 
names  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President — Rev.  Principal  Caven  of  Knox  College. 

Recording  Secretary — A.  McMurchy,  Esq.,  M.  A. 

Corresponding  Secretary — James  Hughes,  Esq.,  P.  S.  I. 

Treasv.rer — S.  McAllister,  Esq. 
All  were  unanimously  elected. 

/  THE  COUN'CIL  OF  PUBLIC   IXSTRUCTIOX. 

Mr.  James  Hughes  addressed  the  Convention  on  the  next 
subject  on  the  Programme,  viz: — 

Should  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  be  continued,  and 
made  some  valuable  suggestion. 

Mr.  James  Hughes  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  McMurchy, 

That  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Seath,  McMurchy 
and  Dawson,  of  the  High  Section  ;  Messrs.  Johnston, 
McAllister  and  Alexander,  of  the  Public  School  Section  ; 
and  Messrs.  McCallum,  Mcintosh,  and  the  Mover,  of  the 
Inspection  Section,  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  with  a  view  to  secure  the  establisliment 
(jf  a  representative  Board,  to  advise  with  him  on  Educational 
matters. 

EXAMINATION    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    TEACHERS, 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Lewis'  paper,  postponed  from  the 
previous  day,  was  then  resumed  ;  Mr.  McAllister  introduced 
the  following  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  the  expression 
of  the  Public  School  Section  in  which  they  had  been 
thoroughly  discussed,  they  were  not  his  resolutions  but  those 
of  the  Section. 

The  resolutions  were  taken  up  seriatim. 
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The  first  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  without 
discussion.     It  read  as  follows  : — • 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  extended  exper- 
ience in  successful  teaching,  should  be  recognized  on  impor- 
tant element  in  grading  first  and  Second  Class  Certificate. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  introduce. 

The  Candidates  for  the  grades  of  first  and  second  Class 
Certificate  should  be  allowed  the  option  of  taking  up  the 
whole  of  the  subjects  at  one  examination,  or  of  dividing  them 
into  the  work  of  not  more  than  two  subsequent  examinations. 
If  they  take  up  the  whole  at  one  examination  and  fail,  they 
would  require  to  be  examined  next  year  in  those  subjects 
only  in  which  they  failed. 

Mr.  Suddaby  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Moran, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  it  is  advisable  that 
candidates  for  first  and  second  class  certificate  be  examined 
in  all  the  subjects  at  the  same  time  as  heretofore  ;  that  all 
persons  holding  third  class  certificate  be  required  to  write 
second  class  paper  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  ;  that  the 
Inspector  be  authorized  to  extend  for  one  year  the  certifi- 
cate of  Candidates,  who  having  failed  to  take  a  second  class 
certificate,  nevertheless  made  per  cent  in  arithmetic  and 

Grammar,  separately  and  per  cent  on  the  whole. 

As  an  amendment  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Mcintosh  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Knight. 

That  all  the  words  after  "heretofore"  be  struck  out. 

An  animated  discussion  ensued  in  which  the  following 
members  participated,  viz.  :  Messrs.  Lewis,  Mcintosh, 
Dickenson,  Brown,  Smith,  Slack,  Knight,  Phillips,  Alexan- 
der, Johnston,  Moran,  Campbell,  Scarlett  and  Anderson  ; 
several  members  referred  to  the  evil  system  of  cramming, 
others  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  present  system  of  examina- 
tion. 

The  amendment  and  amendment  to  the  amendment  were 
put  and  lost. 

Mr.  Strang  then  moved  in  amendment,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Smith, 

That  the  resolution  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"second  class,"  and  changing  the  words  "two  subsequent 
examination"  to  "one  examination." 
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This  amendment  was  also  lost. 

Mr.  McKinnon  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis, 

That  the  resolution  be  altered  so  as  to  read  "No  more 
than  one  Subsequent  examination." 

1  his  amendment  was  also  put  and  lost. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  by  32  to  24. 

The  remaining  resolutions  were  carried  without  amend- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  to 
the  Minster  of  Education 

THE    COUNCIL    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  McMurchy,  resumed  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Hughes' 
motion  respecting  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  He 
considered  that  there  should  be  a  large  representation  of 
Masters  on  the  Central  Committee.  Tlie  right  that  they 
should  be  represented  on  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
had  been  granted  to  them  after  many  years  struggle,  and 
had  recently  been  taken  away.  He  desired  to  see  that  priv- 
ilege renewed. 

Dr.  Kelly  thought  it  useless  to  create  an  advisory  Board, 
because  the  Minister  of  Education  was  not  bound  to  accept 
their  advice. 

Messrs.  Dickenson,  Seath  and  Scarlett,  took  part  in  the 
discussion  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  Suddaby  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.   Miller, 

That  the  names  of  Messrs.  Moran  and  Dickenson  be 
substituted  for  those  of  Messrs.  McAllister  and  Alexander. 

He  gave  as  his  reason  that  the  latter  were  opposed  to 
representation  in  the  Central  Committee.  Mr.  McAllister 
explained  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  it,  but  advised  that 
the  question  be  dropped  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Alexander  stated  he  would  not  work  on  the  committee 
if  elected  after  what  had  been  said. 

Mr.  Knight  advised  the  Association  to  give  the  Minister 
fair  play,  and  not  to  hamper  him  with  obstacles  ;  but  allow 
him  his  own  way  for  some  time. 

The  amendment  was  put  and  lost ; 

And  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hughes  was — Carried. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


minutes.  u 

Evening  Session. 

The  Convention  resumed  work  at  7.30  p.  m. 

The  Vice-President  introduced  Dr.  Haanel,  of  Victoria 
College, Cobourg,  who  read  a  most  interesting,  eloquent,  and 
learned  paper,  on  "  The  constitution  of  matter,"  in  which 
he  treated  of  the  divisibility,  atomic  constitution  of  matter, 
and  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  elements.  He  con- 
cluded by  claiming  that  they  were  all  subjects  to  a  first 
cause,  a  unique  and  universal  God. 

Mr.  Moran  moved,  seconded  by  Dr.  Kelly, 

That  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Dr.  Haanel,  for 
his  very  excellent  and  learned  Essay. 

The  motion  was  unanimously — Carried. 

CENTENNIAL    TRIP. 

Dn  May  was  called  on  by  the  Vice-President,  to  give  some  ^ 
information  regarding  the  contemplated  trip  to  the  Centen-  ^^ 
nial.     He  gave  particulars  of  his  scheme,  for  the  excursion  '^^ 
at  a  cost  of  $25  per  head,  and  offered  to  accompany  them,  ^ 
introduce  them  to  educationists  in  Philadelphia,  and  do  all 
in  his  power  to  render  the  trip  both  profitable  and  agreeable. 
He  stated  that  many  of  the  Teachers  in   the  United  States 
did  not  know  where  Ontario  was.     The  folk  rather  laughed 
at  him  when  he  spoke  of  the  admirable  school  S57stem  in 
Ontario. 

A  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs. 
McMurchy,  McAllister  and  Hughes,  to  wait  on  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  asking  an  extension  of  the  Holidays  for 
one  week,  such  time  to  be  considered  as  visiting  days  (by  the 
Inspectors  and  Trustees),  for  those  who  would  avail  them- 
selves of  these  in  order  to  attend  the  Centennial  and  take 
advantage  of  this  cheap  trip. 

Mr.  Dearness  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown, 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  Dr.  May  for  his  kind 
offer. — Carried. 

The  following  delegates  reported  on  behalf  of  their 
Associations: — 
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Mr.  Mcintosh,   Hastings. 

"  Morgan,  Stratford,  Perth. 

"  Suddaby,  Waterloo. 

"  Dearness,  East  Middlesex. 

"  Dawson,  South  Hastings. 

"  Coutes,  Halton. 

"  McArdle,  Ottawa. 

"  L.  Clarke,  Toronto. 

"  McQueen,  W'entworth. 

"  Harve}^  Gray. 

"  Brown,  Peterborough. 

"  Mcintosh,   Northumberland. 

"  Dickenson,  North  York. 

REPORTS    OF    SECTION. 

The  High  School  Masters'  Section,  and  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Section  presented  their  reports  which  were 
adopted. 

The  discussion  on  "Text  Book"  was  dismissed,  as  the 
Association  had  not  time  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  Dickenson  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  McMurchy, 

That  iMr.  Dawson  be  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent 
this  Association  at  the  Protestant  Teachers'  Association  in 
Quebec. — Carried. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  Teachers"  Convention  in 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Seath  moved,  seconded  b}'  Mr.  Dawson, 

That  this  Association  desire  to  record  their  appreciation  of 
the  courtesy  of  their  former  President,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  to  give  public  expression  of  their  thanks  to  Mrs.  Smith 
and  himself  for  their  hospitality. — Carried. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dickenson, 

That  votes  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  Railroad  Companies 
for  reducing  the  fares  ;  to  the  Education  Department  for  the 
use  of  the  Hall;  and  especially  to  the  City  newspaper  for 
their  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings;  and  to 
Mr.  McQueen  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair. 

The  National  Anthem  was  then  sung,  and  the  Convention 
closed. 

Archibald  McMurchv,  Secretary. 


TREASURER  S  REPORT.  I3 


TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1S75-6, 


RECEIPTS. 

Deposit  in  Loan   Society,    $SS  6g.       Interest    on 

same  I5  40 $  94  09 

Cash  in  hand 6  22 

Members  Fees 44  50 

Copies  of  Annual  Report  Sold 41   20 

Advertisements  in  Annual  Report 30  00 

•$216  oi 

EXPENDITURE. 

Printing  Annual  Circular  $20  jj.  Annual  Re- 
port $74   gi ;J    95  66 

Secretary's  account  for  Postage  etc.,  $6  50,  Treas- 
urer's postage  $1  00 7  ^o 

Advertisements     $2  00.       Caretaker     of     Normal 

School  Buildings  §4  00 6  00 

Balance  on  Deposit  $94  09.     In  Cash  $12  76 106  85 

$216  01 


Audited  and  Found  Correct.   I W^^  Anderson. 

I  A.  Macallum. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


Wednesday,  August  gtli,   1876. 

First  Session  of  P.  S,  Section,  held  this  morning  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Normal  School,  R.  McQueen,  (Kirkwall),  in 
the  chair. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Dickenson  the  Secre- 
tary opened  the  meeting  with  reading  Scripture  and  prayer. 
Minutes  having    been    printed    were     held    as    read    and 
approved. 

A  communication  from  Dr.  May  was  laid  on  the  Table. 
Moved  by  Mr.  McAllister,  seconded  by  D.  Johnston, 
That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  enquire  at  the  Depart- 
ment whether  any  instructions  or  regulations  exist  to  guide 
the  action  of  the  Central  Committee,  and,  if  any  such  exist, 
that  a  copy  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  this  Section. — Carried. 
The  following  series  of  resolutions  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
McAllister : 

I. — That  in  the  opinion  uf  this  section,  extended  exper- 
ience m  successful  teaching  should  be  recognized  as  an 
important  element  in  granting  first  and  second  class  certifi- 
cates. 

2. — That  Candidates  for  the  grades  of  both  first  and  second 
class  certificates  should  be  allowed  the  option  of  taking  up 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  at  one  examination,  or  of  dividing 
them  into  the  work  of  two  subsequent  examinations — if  the}^ 
take  up  the  Vvhole  at  one  examination  and  fail,  they  should 
be  required  to  be  examined  the  next  year  in  those  subjects 
only  in  which  they  failed. 

3. — That  means  of  appeal  for  first  class  Candidates 
should  be  provided  as  in  the  case  of  second  and  third  class 
Candidates. 

4. — That  the  Central  Committee  should  be  required  to 
assign  the  limits  for  each  class  of  Candidates  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  each  year,  and  to  indicate,  as  far  as  it  can,  the 
means  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  various  subjects 
of  examination,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Candidates  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  Normal  School. 

5. — That  the  Central  Committee  should  be  required    to_ 
adopt  some  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence  ofsucli 
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serious  errors  as  the  papers  at  recent  and  previous  examina- 
tions, and  which  have  caused  serious  inconvenience  and  loss 
to  many  Candidates. 

The  discussion  on  the  above  was  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Alexander,  Dickenson,  McKellar,  Osborne,  Sud- 
daby,  and  others.  The  greater  part  of  the  session  was 
spent  upon  them,  and  on  being  voted  on,  (seriatim)  were 
carried.  Mr.  McAllister  being  requested  to  present  them 
before  the  general  Association  at  the  afternoon  session,  im- 
mediately following  Mr.  Lewis'  paper  on  the  "Examination 
of  Public  School  Teachers." 

Mr.  Dickenson  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  McAllister, 

That  the  Summer  Vacation  for  Public  schools  be  the 
same  as  that  for  High  Schools. — Carried. 

On  motion  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  ascertain  and 
have  it  announced  at  the  afternoon  Session,  whether  Mr. 
Kirkland  would  be  able  to  take  up  the  subject  assigned  him 
at  our  next  Session. — Carried. 

Section  adjourned. 


Thursday,  August  loth,  1876, 

Second  Session  of  P.  S.  Section  opened  in  the  usual  form 
by  the  Chairman,  Mr.   McQueen. 

Minutes  read  and  confirmed  after  slight  amendment. 

Mr.  Dickenson  reported  that  on  making  enquiry  at  the 
Department,  no  instructions  or  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Central  Committee  are  in  existence. 

Mr.  Moran  moved,  seconded  by  Mr  Moir, 

That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  and  empowered  to  put 
himself  in  communication  with  local  Associations  with  a 
view  (i)  to  getting  them  to  work  in  connection  with  this,  (2) 
to  securing  names  of  Officers,  times  of  Meeting,  Rules, 
Subjects  discussed  and  the  results  arrived  at  in  their 
Meetings  and  that  managing  Committee  be  instructed  to 
submit  all  the  questions  to  be  discussed  in  the  General 
Association  and  the  various  sections  to  the  Local  Associa- 
tions throughout  the  Country,  at  least  four  months  previous 
to  the  Meeting  of  this  Association,  and  that  the  Local 
Associations  be  requested  to  send  delegates  to  the  Annual 
Convention,    to    represent  their  views  or  the  subjects  set 
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forth  in  the  programme,  or  any  other  that  such  delegates 
may  bring  before  the  Convention.  After  remarks  upon  the 
above  by  the  mover  and  seconder,  also  by  Messrs.  Johnston, 
McAlhster,  Dickenson,  Campbell  and  Alexander,  the  motion 
was  put  to  the  Meeting  and — Carried. 

Mr.  Dickenson   then  moved,  seconded   by  Mr.  McKellar, 

That  Public  School  Masters  and  Teachers  be  granted 
similar  representation  on  the  Central  Committee,  as  they 
formerly  had  on  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  motion  was  supported  briefly  by  the  mover  and 
seconder,  Messrs.  Moran  and  Johnston.  Messrs.  Alexander, 
McArdle  and  McAllister  opposed  the  motion.  On  a  vote 
being  taken  the  motion  was  lost. 

The  Election  of  Officers  for  the  Ensuing  year  was  then 
proceeded  with  and  resulted  as  follows  : — 
R,  Alexander,  of  Gait,  Chairman. 
H.  Dickenson,  of  Newmarket,  Secretary. 
I    Mr.  Clarke,  of  Toronto. 

p  .      f-         1      "     Dearness,  of  London. 

^  •,,        i      "     Moran,  of  Stratford. 

Committee.  ,,     t   i      .  r  /-  i 

"     Johnston,  oi  Cobourg. 

\     "     Dickenson,  (the  Secretary.) 

Mr.  Alexander,  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston,  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  McQueen,  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  Chairman  of 
the  section.  The  resolution  was  briefly  supported  by  Mr. 
McAllister,    and — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McAllister,  seconded  by  Mr.  Moran,  that 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  also  passed  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties. 
— Carried. 

Messrs.  McQueen  and  Dickenson  responded. 

Moved  by  J.  Campbell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  section  it  is  desirable  that  the 
distribution  of  the  Superanuation  Fund  be  according  to  a 
certain  Classification,  so  that  each  Teacher  incapaciated 
or  retiring  from  the  Profession  after  teaching  twenty-one 
j^ears,  may  receive  a  proportionate  amount  to  that  paid  in 
annually. 
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After  the  discussion  had  been  continued  for  some  time  by 
the  mover  and  seconder,  Messrs.  McQueen  and  Osborne,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  further  discussion  be  postponed,  and 
that  if  time  permit  tlie  matter  be  brought  up  in  the  General 
Association. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  owing  to  Mr.  Kirkland's, 
absence  from  town  and  the  illness  of  Mr.  Hughes'  Child, 
both  those  gentlemen  were  unable  to  fulfil  their  appoint- 
ments with  this  section.     Section  finally  adjourned. 

H.  Dickenson,  Secretary. 


Public  School  Inspectors'  Room. 

Educational  Department, 

August  gth,  1876. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  Messrs. 
Macallum  and  MacKintosh  wers  appointed  to  fill  these 
positions  pro  tempore. 

The  subject  ol  School  Registers  was  taken  up. 

A  form  of  Register  and  Class  Book,  used  in  the  County 
of  Wentworth,  and  the  form  of  Daily  Register  in  use  in  the 
Schools  of  Hamilton,  were  laid  before  the  section  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Macallum.  At  the  request  of  the  section  Mr. 
Smith,  gave  full  explanations  in  regard  to  his  "Forms." 

After  an  informal  discussion  it  was  in  motion  resolved  to 
consider  the  form  of  General  Register  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Education  in  detail — column  by  column. 

An  animated  discussion  ensued  in  which  the  following 
gentlemen  took  part,  viz  :  Messrs.  Dr.  Wadsworth,  Knight, 
Dearness,  Little,  Harrison,  Scarlett,  Macallum,  MacKintosh, 
McKinnon,  Carlyle,  Brown. 


August  10th,  1876. 

The  section  met  at  the  usual  time  and  place. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  consideration  of  the  General  Register  was  resumed 
and  after  further  discussion  the  subjoined  specimen  sheet  of 
a  General  Register  was  adopted. 
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It  was  also  resolved,  (i)  that  the  General  Register  of 
School  Population,  as  formed  on  the  last  page  of  the  Dep- 
artmental General  Register,  should  be  retained,  but  that 
the  date  of  birth  should  be  substituted  for  the  age;  and  (2) 
that  all  School  Registers  should  be  manufactured  of  good 
paper,  be  strongly  bound  with  boards,  and  provided  by  the 
Department  ot  Education,  free  of  cliarge,  to  Inspectors  for 
distribution. 

The  daily  Register  at  present  in  use  in  Public  Schools, 
was  then  taken  up  for  consideration,  but,  after  some  dis- 
cussion it  was  resolved  to  postpone  any  action  in  regard  to 
it  until  the  meeting  of  the  section  in  1877. 

The  following  were  elected  Officers  of  the  section  for  the 
ensuing  year,  viz  :  J.  H.  Smith,  Inspector  of  Wentworth, 
Chairman  ;  W.  MacKintosh,  Inspector  of  N.  Hastings, 
Secretary. 

Executive  Committee  : — D.  J.  McKinnon,  Inspector  of 
Peel;  A.  Macallum,  Inspector  of  Hamilton;].  H.  Knight, 
Inspector  of  East  Victoria;  Hugh  J.  Strang,  Principal, 
Goderich  High  School,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  section 
ex  officio. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  blank  form  provided  by  the 
Department  for  Rural  School  Trustees'  Annual  Reports. 

The  following  Cientlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion 
during  the  session: — Messrs.  Slack,  (Lanark),  Smith, 
(Wentworth),  Dr.  Wadsworth  (Norfolk),  Dearness  (Middle- 
sex), Knight  (Victoria),  Mackintosh  (N.  Hastings),  Dr. 
Agnew(Frontenac),  Little  (Haltoii),  McKmnon  (Peel),  Hodg- 
son (York),  Scarlett  (Northumberland),  Carlyle  (Oxford), 
Brown  (Peterborough),  Henderson  (Paris),  Harrison  (Kent), 
Dr.  Kelly  (Brant),  Macallum  (Hamilton). 

Section  adjourned  until  g  a.  m.  Friday. 


August,  nth,  1876. 

Mr.  Carlyle  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  consideration  of  the  blank  form  for  Trustees  annual 
report  was  resumed,  and  after  careful  deliberation  it  was 
resolved  to  recommend  a  form  differing  in  a  number  of  its 
details  from  the  departmental  form. 
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The  following  are  the  changes  recommended  to  be  made, 
viz.  (the  columns  referred  to  are  those  in  the  form  noiu  used)  : 

In  columns  29  to  32  the  words  "  with  or  without  board  "' 
to  be  omitted  ;  33,  34,  35  and  36  to  be  replaced  by  one  col- 
umn headed  "Religious  denomination  of  teachers;"  in  45 
and  46  the  word  "general"'  to  be  struck  out;  50,  51,  52,  53 
and  54  to  be  struck  out ;  61  to  be  replaced  by  two  columns 
for  "  The  number  of  resident  children  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  12,  who  have  not  attended  any  school,"  and  "  The 
number  of  resident  children  between  7  and  12  who  have 
attended  school  less  than  70  days ;"  78,  79  and  80  to  be 
replaced  by  one  column  for  the  "  Number  in  geography  ;" 
83  and  84  by  one  column  for  the  "  Number  in  grammar  ;" 
87,  88  and  89  by  one  for  "  Number  in  history  ;"  in  92  the 
word  "  collier  "  to  be  omitted  ;  93  and  94  to  be  struck  out  ; 
an  additional  column  to  be  inserted  after  102  for  answers  to 
the  question,  "  Are  the  Scriptures  read  in  school  ?"  It  was 
further  recommended  that  separate  volumes  be  provided 
for  the  length  and  "  breadth"  of  school  house  ;  that  114  be 
headed,  "  How  many  rooms  for  recitation?"  and  that  122 
be  headed  "How  many  privies  ?"  The  column  for  "Total 
number  of  maps  in  school"  was  recommended  to  be  placed 
after  that  for  "  Number  of  other  maps  ;"  column  139  to  be 
replaced  by  two  columns  headed  "Are  tablet  lessons  used  ?" 
and  "Are  object  lessons  taught  ?"  respectively  ;  149  to  154, 
both  inclusive,  to  be  struck  ;  in  160  the  words  "  text  books 
and  "  to  be  struck  out ;  in  163  the  words  "  and  merits  cards 
used  "  to  be  omitted  ;  in  165  and  166  the  words  "  and  by 
whom  delivered  "  to  be  omitted  ;  168  to  176,  both  inclusive, 
to  be  struck  out,  and  that  a  column  be  provided  for  the 
"  Name  of  the  teacher  engaged  for  next  year." 

The  forms  provided  for  the  Inspectors'  "  statistical  "  and 
"  special"  reports  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  after 
discussion  the  following  resolutions   were   adopted  nem  con. 

(i.)  "That  the  columns  of  the  Inspector's  "  annual  statis- 
tical "  report  should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  receive  easily  the 
numbers  to  be  placed  in  them,  and  should  correspond 
exactly  in  numbering  and  order  with  the  columns  of  the 
Trustees'  annual  report,  all  columns  in  the  Inspector's  report 
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asking  for  information  not  required  in  the  Trustees"  annual 
■reports  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  former,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  labour  of  copying  the  latter." 

(2.)  "  That  the  time  at  which  Inspectors"  '  statistical"  and 
•  special  '  reports  are  required  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  should  be  changed  from  the  ist  of  Febru- 
ar}'  to  the  ist  of  May,  so  that  Inspectors  may  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  for  traveling  which  are 
usually  afforded  in  the  winter  months,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  labour  of  compiling  these  reports,  when  the 
roads  are  broken  up  in  the  Spring." 

(3.)  "  That  while,  as  Inspectors,  we  are  anxious  to  dis- 
charge thoroughly  the  duty  of  supplying  the  Department  of 
Education  with  the  results  of  our  official  visits,  we  would 
respectfully  state  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  form  for  the 
Inspector's  "  detailed  report  "  should  be  materially  modified 
with  a  view  to  its  abbreviation,  such  modifications  not  to 
affect  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  Department."' 

(4.)  That  Messrs.  Carlyle,  Hodgson  and  Wadsworth  be 
and  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Minister  of  Education  with  reference  to  all  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Section  at  its  present  meeting." 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussions  dur- 
ing the  day,  viz :  Messrs.  Brown,  McKinnon,  Dr.  Wads- 
worth,  Harrison,  Mackintosh,  Carlyle,  Dr.  Agnew.  Scarlett, 
Dearness  and  Hodgson. 

Meeting  closed  at  i  p.  m. 

\V.  Mackintosh, 

Secretary, 


High  School  Masters'  Room, 

Education  Department, 

August  g,  1876. 
The  High  School  Section  met    this    morning   at  half-past 
nine  o'clock. 

The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order, 
It   was   moved    by    Mr.   Seath,     and    seconded    by    Mr. 
McMurchy, 
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That  Mr.  Sullivan  act  as  Chairman  ot  the  Section. — 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Seath,  seconded  by  Mr.  Miller, 

That  Mr.  Strang  act  as  Secretary. — Carried. 

Mr.  McGregor  brought  up  the  question  of  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  matriculation  examinations  for  the  various  uni- 
versities and  professions.  Mr.  Anderson  having  stated  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  act 
in  the  matter  would  be  prepared  to  report  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Section,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  stand  over. 

Mr.  Dawson  took  up  the  subject  of  "Intermediate  Exam- 
ination." A  discussion  followed  which  vv^as  participated  in 
by  Messrs.  Miller,  Seath,  Strang,  McMurchy,  Connor,  Grant, 
Crowle,  Tamblyn,  Whighman,  McGregor,  Spotton  and 
Rathwell.  The  discussion  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Mr. 
Dawson, 

Who  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rathwell, 

That  a  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Seath,  Strang, 
Miller,  McMurchy,  and  the  mover,  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  series  of  resolution  on  the  subject  of  Intermediate  Exam- 
inations, and  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  section  to-morroAv 
Thursday  morning. — Carried. 

The  section  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  to-morrow 
morning  at  8  o'clock. 


August   loth,   1876. 

The  section  met  again  this  morning  at  half  past  eight 
o'clock.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  who  was  engaged 
with  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
Intermediate  Examinations,  Mr.  W.  B.  Harvey  was  appoin- 
ted temporary  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  Purslow,  then  took  up  the  subject  of  "High  School 
Programmes,"  and  a  discussion  followed  which  was  partici- 
pated in  by  several  members. 

It  was  finally  moved  b}'  Mr.  Strang,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Spotton. 
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That  in  the  opinion  of  this  section,  it  is  desirable  that 
before  any  changes  in  the  University  Matriculation,  Exam- 
ination is  made,  in  future  a  draft  of  the  proposed  changes 
should  be  sent  to  each  Head  Master,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  these  changes  ;  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  our  Representative  on  the 
University  Senate. — Carried. 

The  Secretary  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  Intermediate  Examin- 
ations. The  four  resolutions  submitted  in  the  Report  having 
been  discussed,  and  voted  upon  Seriatim,  were  all  adopted 
either  unanimously  or  by  very  large  majorities. 

The  report  was  as  follows. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
Intermediate  Examinations,  beg  leave  to  report 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  High  School  Section,  it  is 
desirable, 

I. — That  having  passed  the  Intermediate  Examinations, 
shall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  having  passed  the  Junior 
pass  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University,  the 
Examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  and  the  preliminary 
Examinations  of  the  Law  Society  and  Medical  Council, 
with  such  nodifications  for  such  examination  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

2. — That  pupils  who  have  passed  the  matriculation  Exam-  , 
ination  of  the  Universities,  or  the  Examination  for  2nd  class 
certificates,  shall  be  considered  as  having  passed  the  Inter- 
mediate Examination  next  preceeding. 

3. — That  the  masters  be  furnished  with  full  information 
regarding  the  result  of  the  examination  of  each  pupil  in  each 
subject. 

4. — That  the  test  subjects  for  the  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions be  grouped  in  the  following  manner  :  (i)  Algebra,  Arith- 
metic and  Euclid.  (2)  English  Grammar,  Composition  and 
Dictation.  (3)  History,  Geography  and  English  Literature. 
And  that  Candidates  who  obtain  40  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
each  group,  and  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  in  each  subject, 
shall  be  considered  as  having  passed  the  Examination. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  in  regard  to  the  fixed 
Grant  and  High  Schools  :  and  it  was 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Dawson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tambl3'n, 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  section,  the  fixed  Grant  of  $400 
for  each   High  School  should  be  increased  to  $500,  without 
laowever,  reducing  the  amount  distributed  in  other  ways  for 
High  School  purposes. — Carried  unanimousl}-. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Strang,  seconded  by  Mr.  Connor, 
That  a  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Seath,  McMurchy, 
DaAvson,  Purslow,  Miller  and  Crowle,  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions, and  to  take  such  action,  in   the  name  of  the  Section, 
as  they  may  think  proper. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McGregor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Connor, 
That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  H.  S.  Section  for 
the    ensuing  year   consist  of  Messrs.  McMurchy,  Purslow, 
Dawson,  Strang  and  Dr.  Comfort. — Carried. 

Mr.  McMurchy  then,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  reported,  orally,  what  had  been  done  towards 
securing  assimilation  of  the  Entrance  Examinations  tor  the 
various  Universities  and  learned  professions. 
The  Section  then  adjourned  at  noon. 


PAPERS  READ 

BEFORE    THE    ONTARIO   ASSOCIATION 

FOR    THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF    EDUCATION. 


PRESIDENTS   ADDRESS. 

To  the  Teachers'  Assoeiation  of  Ontario : 

My  Dear  Friends — Necessary  absence  from  the  country  will  prevent 
me  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  you  last  year  did  me 
the  honor  to  elect  me  as  your  President. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  feel  an  unabated  interest  in  the  great  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged,  and  in  your  own  success  and  prosperity. 

In  my  personal  absence,  I  append  a  copy  of  a  paper  which  I  prepared 
and  had  published  on  my  retirement  from  office,  a  few  months  since — 
addressed  to  the  Inspectors  and  Teachers  of  High  and  Public  Schools. 
I  can  add  little  to  what  I  have  said  in  that  address,  except  to  express  my 
lively  interest  in  your  proceedings,  and  deep  sympathy  with  and  earnest 
prayer  for  your  individual  and  collective  welfare  and  happiness.  I  remain 
as  ever 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

E.  RYERSON. 
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To  the  Inspectors  and  Jl'irc/n-rs  of  High  and  Puldic  Schools .' 

In  addressing  to  you  a  few  words  on  the  termination  of  my  long  official 
connection  with  you,  I  cannot  address  you  wholly  ?ls  gentlemen  (as  I  have 
done  Municipal  Councils  and  School  Trustees),  since  of  the  5,736  teachers 
employed  in  the  public  schools,  3,135  of  thenjare  females.  I  address  you 
as  friends  and  colleagues— having  been  "myself  a  grammar  school  teacher 
two_  years  before  I  commenced  my  public  life. 

[EL'Z'ation  of  the  Profession. )— In  devising  a  system  of  public  instruction 
for  our  country,  the  first  thing  needful  was  to  exalt  the  office  of  the 
teacher.  To  do  this  two  things  were  necessary :  first,  to  elevate  the 
qualifications  and  character  of  teachers ;  secondly,  to  provide  better  and 
more  certain  remuneration  for  their  services.  I  need  not  say,  what  so 
many  of  you  know,  hov/  low,  a  generation  since,  were  the  qualifications  of 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  teachers,  and  how  lower  still  was  their  moral 
character,  and  how  poor  and  uncertain  was  their  remuneration,  and  how 
wretched  the  places  in  which  they  taught.  There  were  noble  exceptions 
in  all  these  respects — but  they  were  exceptions  to  the  general  prevalence 
of  ignorance,  vice  and  neglect.  Of  course  much  allowance  is  to  be  made 
on  account  of  the  infancy  of  the  country,  and  the  sparseness  and  penui^y 
of  its  hard-working  inhabitants.  But  all  the  old  inhabitants  will  bear 
witness  that  the  state  and  character  of  the  schools  and  teachers  were  such 
as  I  have  indicated. 

{jVormal  Sehoo.'s,  Teacher's  Remuneration)) — To  improve  the  qualifications 
and  character  of  the  teachers  two  things  were  requisite — a  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  competent  Boards  to  examine  and  license  them, 
making  good  moral  character  one  element  of  qualification.  A  normal 
school  trained  and  could  train  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  public  school 
teachers  ;  but  it  has  furnished  examples  and  given  a  standard  for  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers  and  of  teaching,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  countrw  With  the  improved  qualifications  and  chai"- 
acter  of  teachers,  naturally  followed  their  better  remuneration  ;  and  to 
aid  in  promoting  and  rendering  this  more  certain,  the  laws  were  improved, 
investing  trustees  with  larger  powers  and  securing  to  teachers  the  prompt 
and  certain  payment  of  their  salaries.  Though  there  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement,  a  contrast,  rather  than  comparison,  may  be  instituted 
between  the  qualifications,  character,  remuneration,  social  position  and 
place  of  labour  of  the  teacher  of  the  present  da}-  and  the  teacher  of  thirty 
years  ago. 

{County  Boards — Improved  status  of  the  Teacher  s  Profession.) — For  several 
years  after  the  establishment  of  County  Boards  of  Public  Instruction  for 
examining  and  licensing  teachers,  it  was  complained  teachers  were  subject 
to  examination  by  Boards,  the  members  of  which  were  not  teachers  them- 
selves, and  many  of  them  incompetent  for  the  office.  That  just  ground  of 
complaint  has  been  removed  by  the  qualifications  of  members  of  Examin- 
ing Boards  being  prescribed  bv  law,  and  none  being  eligible  for  the  offxe 
except  graduates  of  some  English  or  Canadian  University,  with  testimonial 
of  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  teachers  holding  Provincial  life  first-class 
certificates.  Another  just  ground  of  complamt  remained,  namely,  that  the 
schools  were  superintended  by  persons  who  had  not  been  teachers,  and 
were  not  qualified  for  the  work.     iVo7i!,  no  person  is  eligible  to  be  a  public 
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school  inspector  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  from  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  highest  grade  of  the  highest  class  in  his  profession. 
Thus  is  the  profession  of  the  public  school  teacher  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine.  It  now  only  remains  that 
the  school  text-books  (the  copyright  of  which  is  public  property,  under  the 
control  of  the  Education  Department)  be  subject  as  occasion  may  require, 
to  the  revision  by  select  members  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  by  them 
only. 

(Siiperaiimiation  of  Teachers..) — The  heart  almost  recoils  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  years  of  varied  and  often  discouraging  toil  required  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  and  obstacles  in  order  thus  to  elevate  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion to  its  true  standard  of  competence,  dignity  and  performance,  and  you 
are  all  aware  of  the  storm  of  opposition  which  was  raised  against  the  last 
and  most  humane  step  taken  to  give  increased  value  and  stability  to  the 
teachers  profession  by  providing  for  the  relief  of  its  aged  and  disabled 
members — a  provision  now  universally  popular  within  and  without  the 
profession.  In  1S53  the  Legislature  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  grant 
$2,000  a  year,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  Si4,ooo  and  then  $6,000, 
in  aid  of  superannuated  and  worn-out  public  school  teachers.  High 
school  teachers  are  now  included,  and  the  Legislative  grant  for  the  last 
year  reported  (1874)  was  ^23,100,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  contributed 
by  the  profession  itself. 

{Salaries  of  Teachers.) — I  am  aware  that  the  remuneration  of  the  profes- 
sion  is  not  yet  what  it  ought  to  be,  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher 
to  add  to  the  value  of  the  profession  and  its  labours  by  good  conduct, 
diligence  and  increased  knowledge  and  skill ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
past  shows  that  the  country  will  not  be  slow  to  increase  tlie  remuneration 
of  labours  thus  rendered  increasingly  valuable  ;  for  while  the  amount  of 
salaries  paid  to  2,706  public  school  teachers  in  1844  was  $206,856,  the 
amount  of  salaries  paid  to  5,736  public  school  teachers  in  1874  was 
#1,647,750.  It  is  gratifying  to  rellejt  that  whatever  sums  are  provided 
and  expended  for  any  educational  purposes  are  all  expended  in  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  do  not  impoverish  it  in  any  respect,  but  tend  to  enrich 
it  in  the  highest  respect  and  in  various  ways. 

The  High  Schools. — In  regard  to  High  Schools,  formerly  called  Grammar 
Schools,  the  law  for  their  improvement  and  their  administration  by  the 
Education  Department  dates  back  to  only  1852,  at  which  time  their  num- 
ber was  eighty-four,  the  number  of  their  pupils  2,643,  and  the  Legislative 
grant  in  their  aid  was  $20,567 ;  in  1874  there  were  108  High  Schools,  7,841 
pupils,  and  the  Legislative  grant  in  their  aid  was  $75,553,  in  addition  to 
which  a  sum  equal  to  half  that  amount  was  required  to  be  raised  by 
County  and  City  Councils,  all  of  which  to  be  sacred  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  masters  and  teachers;  and  corporate  powers  in  Boards  of 
Trustees  to  provide  additional  means  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  the 
erection,  repairs  and  furnishing  of  buildings.  In  1852  there  were  no 
Inspectors  of  High  Schools  ;  now  there  ai-e  three  very  able  and  efficient 
High  School  Inspectors.  In  1852  the  whole  amount  of  salaries  paid  High 
School  teachers  was  $38,533 ;  in  1874  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  High 
School  teachers  was  $179,946.  The  improvements  in  the  operations  and 
efficiency  of  the  High  Schools  have,  I  believe,  kept  pace  with  their  finan- 
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cial  and  material  improvements.  In  no  part  of  our  school  system  have 
more  opposition  and  buffetings  been  encountered  than  in  effecting  these 
changes  and  improvements. 

{The  A^eio  Minister.') — In  terminating  my  connection  with  the  Inspectors 
and  teachers  of  High  and  Public  Schools,  I  feel  that,  wth  all  the  defects 
and  mistakes  of  my  admiaistration — and  no  one  can  be  more  deeply  con- 
scious of  them  than  myself — I  have,  under  ver>' many  difficulties,  rendered 
you  the  best  service  in  my  power.  In  my  retirement  and  advanced  years 
I  shall  feel  unabated  interest  in  your  success  and  happiness,  while  I  shall 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  honourable  gentleman  who  suc- 
ceeds me,  with  the  rank  and  title  of  Minister  of  Education,  is  animated 
with  the  vv-armest  zeal,  and  possesses  much  higher  qualifications  and 
greater  power  than  I  have  been  able  to  command,  to  advance  your  inter- 
ests and  promote  the  sound  and  universal  education  of  our  beloved 
countiy. 

Yonr  faithful  friend  and  servant, 


Toronto,  March  2nd,  1876. 


(Signed)  E.  RYERSON. 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


Bv  Richard  Lewis,  Esq.,  Toronto. 

I  propose  to  direct  the  attention  of  this  convention  to  the  following 
points,  as  bearing  on  the  examination  of  public  school  teachers : 

I.  —The  principle  upon  which  certificates  are  now  granted. 

2. — The  subjects  of  examination,  especially  for  the  award  of  the  first 
class  certificate. 

3. — Suggestions  as  to  alterations  and  remedies. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  examination  of  public 
school  teachers.  The  importance  of  the  duties  to  be  discharged  demands 
fitness  for  the  office,  and  the  certificate  granted  by  an  authorized  educa- 
tional body  gives  the  best  evidence  to  the  country  that  the  teacher  receiv- 
ing that  certificate  possesses  the  proper  qualifications.  The  difficulty, 
however  lies  in  deciding  what  are  the  necessary  qualifications.  If  the 
limited  demands  of  the  public  school  were  made  the  standard  and  measure 
of  the  educational  attainments  of  the  teacher,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  question.  In  view  of  the  extensive  character  of  the  work,  and  of 
the  number  to  be  educated — the  masses  of  the  people  who  are  destined 
to  foUov/  industrial  pursuits — more  than  what  is  called  elementary  educa- 
tion, will  always  be  impracticable  if  not  unnecessary.  The  subjects  on  the 
programme  for  the  public  schools  of.  this  Province  are,  in  this  view,  ample 
and  liberal ;  and  already  it  is  becoming  a  serious  question  whether  we 
have  not  gone  too  far  in  this  direction,  whether,  in  our  ambition  to  secure 
too  much  we  are  not  losing  our  hold  of  the  solid  and  the  essential,  A 
similar  error  was  committed  by  the  friends  of  public  education  in  England 
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when,  in  184G,  the  programme  of  studies  was  issued;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Royal  Commissioners  had  given  their  report,  many  years  after- 
wards, in  which  they  announced  that  in  the  schools  under  inspection  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  left  the  schools  destitute  of  the  commonest 
elementary  education  ;  that  the  government  lowered  and  narrowed  the 
})rogramme,  wisely  regarding  thoroughness  and  excellence  in  the  essential 
elemAits  of  education  as  more  important  be\-ond  measure  than  the  ambi- 
tious attempts  which  had  so  signally  failed.  ' 

The  qualifications  of  the  teacher  must  embrace  all  that  is  demanded  by 
the  programme ;  and  if  the  only  reward  open  to  the  successful  teacher, 
the  office  of  inspector  is  to  be  still  secured  to  him,  he  must  possess  those 
(lualities  of  mind  which  general  culture  only  can  give.  In  those  pursuits 
which  we  rank  as  the  professions,  this  general  culture  is  supposed  to  be 
secured  by  a  University  education.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  mere  scholarly  attainments  are  no  security  for  professional  success; 
and  that  evidences  of  large  culture  and  ability  mark  the  character  of 
probably  as  many,  especially  if  literature  shall  be  regarded  as  a  profession, 
who  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  University  course  as  of  those  who 
have  reaped  its  highest  honors.  When  we  select  our  medical  or  legal 
advisers,  or  our  spiritual  instructors,  we  never  ask  the  question,  what 
are  their  scholarly  attainments— what  degree  have  they  won  in  collegiate 
studies  ?  We  ask  do  they  understand  thejr  business,  and  we  know  that  skill 
and  ability  in  the  work  of  their  profession  may  or  may  not  have  been  aided 
by  collegiate  studies,  but  must  be  the  fruit  of  natural  ability  and  experience. 
There  is  no  intention  here  to  disparage  the  importance  of  a  collegiate 
course.  All  the  mental  discipline  which  that  course  .secures  prepares  the 
student  for  his  professional  pursuits;  though  the  subjects  of  scholastic 
study  may  never  be  required  in  the  active  work  of  life.  In  this  regard,  as 
a  process  of  mental  discipline,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  understand 
the  deep  import  of  education- that  to  train  and  educate  a  human  being 
and  to  cultivate  the  highest  and  holiest  principles  in  the  mind  are  duties 
pregnant  with  responsibilities  and  difficulties ;  that  discipline  may  be 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  public  school  teacher  as  for  the  medical 
man,  the  lawyer  or  the  clergyman.  But  when  the  public  shall  think  fit  to 
demand  that  preparatory  culture  in  the  public  school  teacher,  it  will  no 
doubt  attach  the  honors  and  emoluments  to  the  office  which  shall  induce 
young  men  and  young  women  to  pass  through  such  a  preparatory  course. 
While  other  professions  offer  far  higher  rewards  and  hold  a  higher  rank 
in  society  than  that  of  the  public  school  teacher,  policy  and  justice  unite 
to  condemn  a  system  which  would  raise  the  standard  of  attainments  to 
that  of  the  lucrative  professions,  but  would  allow  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments to  be  so  much  below  them. 

The  award  of  certificates  at  present  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
attainmeitls  constitute  all  that  is  necessary  to  professional  excellence. 
Experience  and  skill  in  the  work  of  education  count  for  nothing.  Educa- 
tion, it  is  true,  forms  one  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  subjects,  and  ranks 
below  more  than  half  of  them.  But  supposing  a  higher  value  were 
attached  to  it,  as  a  mere  subject  of  examination  it  only  gives  evidence  of 
theoretical— of  book  knowledge.  That  practical  skill  of  experience,  which 
secures  the  highest  honors  and  emoluments  in  other  professions,  is  utterly 
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disregarded  in  that  award  of  certificates  which  gives  one  teacher  distinc- 
tion over  another,  and  which,  in  the  award  of  the  highest  class  of  certifi- 
cates, opens  up  to  him  the  highest  offices  of  his  profession,  and  therefore 
supposes  he  is  distinguished  for  skill  and  experience.  The  tendency  of 
the  present  method  of  awarding  certificates  is  practically  to  discourage 
professional  skill,  as  it  only  demands  intellectual  attainments.  I  do  not 
for  a  mTm3nt  disparage  the  importance  of  attainments;  but  while  the 
education  of  the  public  school  teacher  and  public  school  inspector  should 
be  fully  equal  to  the  direct  demands  of  the  office,  and  while  all  liberal 
culture  will  tend  to  raise  at  once  the  man  and  the  profession,  the  final 
object  is  the  development  of  skill  in  teaching  and  in  school  management, 
and  for  all  this  in  the  award  ot  certificates  no  provision  is  made,  and  the 
school  system  of  Ontario  refuses  its  highest  reward  to  its  best  laborers. 

THE    CLASSES    OF    COMPETITORS. 

The  competitors  for  these  certificates  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
One  class  consists  of  the  students  in  Normal  schools — young  men  and  young 
women  who  probably  have  had  no  previous  experience  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  school  room,  many  of  whom  will  continue  only  a  brief  period 
in  the  profession,  some  of  whom  no  doubt  intend  to  make  that  profession 
and  the  education  they  are  receiving  at  the  public  expense  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  better  position,  and  none  of  whom  can  possibly  be  animated  by 
the  zeal  and  the  spirit  of  the  experienced  and  actual  worker.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  present  system  of  examination  to  create  that  zeal,  to  sus- 
tain th;it  spirit ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  students  in  the  pressure  of 
study  and  the  imperfect  practice allowL-d  in  themodel  school  to  train  theni- 
s  -Ives  for  the  actual  labius  of  the  school  room,  where  they  shall  have  no 
guides  but  their  ow  i  juJ.jment  and  ability.  There  is,  however,  especially 
to  those  who  intend  to  make  the  profession  the  business  of  life,  every 
inducement  and  ev -ry  advantage  to  study.  Successful  study  wins  for 
them  the  highest  honors  of  the  profession,  and  if  they  accomplish  that 
object  they  may  enter  upon  their  duti  s  assured  that  if  they  possess  the 
popular  arts  bv  which  the  votes  of  County  and  City  Boards  are  won  they 
may  ultimately  attain  the  higher  office  open  to  them.  Thus  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  enterprise,  intellectual  attainments  only  are 
necessary  to  success. 

The  second  class  consists  of  the  practical  teachers  engaged  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  school  room.  Such  workers  when  animated  by  the  true  spirit 
of  their  profession  cannot  tail,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  Normal  school, 
to  become  more  or  less  skilful  laborers.  When  their  labors  are  success- 
ful, when  their  schools  become  distinguished  for  excellence  of  instruction 
and  management,  in  that  very  success  they  give  the  highest  evidence  of 
personal  improvement.  No  teacher  can  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the 
times  and  with  the  competition  around  him  without  constant  study.  His 
mind  must  advance  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  it  does  advance. 
While  many  a  holder  of  the  Provincial  certificate  rests  upon  his  laurels 
and  considers  that  he  has  "  finished  "  his  education,  there  are  uncertifi- 
cated teachers  who,  in  all  that  is  requisite  for  successful  school  manage- 
ment and  in  that  general  culture  which  comes  from  constant  study,  read- 
ing and  observation,  are  in  no  way   inferior  to  the   favored  holders  of  the 
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highest  certificates.  I  do  not  urge  this  in  any  respect  as  a  plea  for  the 
exemption  of  this  class  from  examination.  The  class  I  am  describing  are 
doubtless  the  most  anxious  to  secure  the  highast  degrees  of  honor  awarded 
to  their  profession,  and  the  numerous  candidates  engaged  in  actual  work, 
who  present  themselves  for  examination,  give  evidence  how  earnest  is  the 
desire  amongst  the  best  uncertificated  teachers  of  the  Province  to  secure 
the  legal  sanction.  They  devote  their  leisure  time  to  the  studies  neces- 
sary to  success;  but  they  are  not  supported  and  cheered  with  the  satisfac- 
tion that  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  have  made  them  distinguished 
in  their  profession  shall  be  of  any  avail.  The  more  they  neglect  their 
school  duties  the  more  they  can  devote  themselves  to  study,  and  the 
nearer  they  are  to  success  in  the  examination  for  a  certificate.  Thus 
again  we  see  the  principle  of  awarding  certificates  only  encourages  the 
acquisition  of  technical  knowledge.  It  gives  no  value  to  that  general  and 
often  higher  culture  which  the  ardent  mind  derives  from  intercourse  with 
books  and  with  men,  and  from  the  efforts  of  its  own  promptings  and 
aspirations ;  it  gives  no  value  to  professional  skill  and  experience,  and 
finally  it  shows  no  regard  for  the  difficulties  of  the  candidates  who  have 
been  studying  under  the  pressures  of  professional  labors,  for  it  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  Normal    school    student  and  the  working  teacher. 

The  Programme  of  Examination. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  great  dissatisfaction  exists  amongst  a  large 
number  of  the  Public  School  Teachers,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  dissatisfaction  proceeds  amongst  the  Normal  School  Students, 
with  the  Programme  of  Examination.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  as  a 
question  both  of  policy  and  of  justice,  that  the  character  of  that  program- 
me should  be  fully  discussed  by  this  Convention.  The  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, the  awarders  of  the  certificates,  constitute  so  far  as  the  Teachers 
are  concerned,  a  very  irreponsible  and  autocratic  body,  against  whose  de- 
cision there  lies  no  appeal.  That  Board  possesses  and  exercises  the  power  of 
raising  the  standard  to  any  extent,  upon  the  subjects  of  examination.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  exercise  of  that  power.  It  may  be  raised  with  the  view,  at 
once,  of  raising  the  character  of  education  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  professional  and  social  standing  of  the  Teacher ;  or,  it 
may  be  raised  with  the  view  of  virtually  closing  the  office  of  Inspector 
against  all  who  have  not  passed  through  a  University  coui-se.  It  is  very 
natural  for  the  Public  School  Teachers  to  be  jealous  and  suspicious  on  this 
ground.  That  feature  of  the  new  School  Law  when  it  was  first  announced, 
which  opened  and  almost  secured  to  the  school  teacher  the  office  of  Inspec- 
tor, gave  the  deepest  satisfaction.  It  was  not  only  felt  to  be  a  just  reward 
for  fidelity  and  success  in  professional  work,  but,  to  those  who  understand 
the  matter  best,  it  gave  promise  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  new  educational  sys- 
tem. It  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  who  practically  understand  the 
nature  of  a  business  are  the  best  fitted  to  overlook  and  superintend  its. 
operations  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  the  country  has 
no  reason  to  regret  this  act  of  justice  to  its  faithful  and  qualified  teachers, 
Ontario  stands  alone  in  this  act  of  justice  to  the  Teacher.  In  other  countries, 
without  any  good  reason  but  that  the  office  is  well  paid,  honorable,  and 
probably  where  best  paid,  the  least  laborious  was,  it  is  still  monopolized  by 
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a  class  which  can  secure  to  its  favorites,  the  University  Education.  The 
Teachers  of  the  Province  see  signs  of  a  similar  feeling  here  ;  and,  when 
they  know  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  consists  largely  of  men  who  have 
passed  through  this  University  Course,  they  have  some  reason  to  fear  and 
suspect  its  induence,   however  unjust    their    fears    may    be. 

Subjects    of  Examination. 

1  hrst  ask  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion and  the  values  attached  to  them  in  the  competition  for  the  First-Class 
Certificates.  If  1  present  them  the  form  of  Language,  Art  and  Science, 
I  find  that  for  English  Language  and  Literature  425  marks  are  given  ;  that 
.\rt,  represented  by  Drawing  and  Music,  secures  150  marks  ;  while  Science, 
in  which  I  include  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Chemical  Physics,  Human  Physiology,  Natural  History, 
Botany  and  Agriculture,  receives  1575  marks.  For  Mathematics  more 
than  one-third  of  the  totalnumber  are  given.  Evidently  Mathematics  stood 
pre-eminently  high,  and  English  jire-eminently  low.  No  doubt  the  scien- 
tilic  subjects,  exclusive  of  Mathematics,  are  important,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  these  subjects  can  all  be  retained  in  the  Public  School  programme. 
It  is  certain  that  the  distinction  given  to  Mathematics  and  Science  in  the 
examination  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  Public  School 
itself.  I  have  no  intention  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  abstract 
value  of  these  studies.  I  only  consider  them  in  their  relations  to  the 
Public  Schools  and  the  public  school  Teacher  ;  and  in  their  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  pupils  and  the  culture  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  native  language,  literary  composition  in  it  s 
broadest  and  highest  sense,  with  something  of  a  critical  and  historical 
knowledge  of  English  Literature,  together  with  Drawing  and  Music  are 
more  important  and  advantageous  in  their  intiuence  upon  the  character 
and  pursuits  of  the  common  people  than  Mathematical  Studies;  yet  for  all 
these  subjects  only  575  marks  are  given,  while  Arithmetic,  Mensuration, 
Algebra.  Euclid  and  Natural  Philosophy  receive  1000.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  Inspectors  should  be  educated  not  only  up  to  the  highest 
demands  ot  the  Public  School ;  but  to  the  special  relations  they  have  with 
the  people.  They  are  the  highest  representatives  of  popular  education, 
and  as  its  interpreters  and  supervisors  they  should  possess  these  qualifica- 
tions of  culture,  manners  and  judgment  which  would  give  influence  and 
dignity  to  their  work  ;  while  in  their  intercourse  with  the  teachers,  they 
ought  to  present  examples  of  refinement  and  general  intelligence  which 
would  secure  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  profession.  Now,  while 
general  science  enlarges,  language  and  literature  and  art  soften  and  refine 
the  mind.  But,  while  you  make  such  ample  provision  for  the  studies 
which  are  supposed  to  strengthen,  you  almost  leave  out  of  sight  those 
which  elevate  and  refine  ;  and  a  teacher  having  the  necessary  Mathemati- 
cal qualifications  might  attain  the  highest  prize  of  his  profession,  though 
he  should  be  deficient  in  that  knowledge  by  which  language  can  be  made 
an  instrument  of  power,  and  destitute  of  that  culture  which  educated  taste 
and  general  intelligence  secure.  I  admit  that  the  end  in  view  is  the  public 
good,  and  that  all  other  considerations  must  be  made  subordinate  to  that 
end.     But,  here  the  claims  of  taste,  as  developed  by  the  study  of  Art,  and 
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especially  of  Language  and  Literature,  are  paramount.  Our  Schools  are 
spreading  the  power  and  stimulating  the  taste  to  read.  Are  they  with 
equal  diligence  and  care  directing  that  taste  into  the  right  channels?  The 
love  of  liction  and  of  poetry  is  universal- it  is  the  passion  of  children. 
Sabbath  Schools  and  the  religious  world  endeavour  to  satisfy  that  passion 
and  to  divert  it  from  the  grosser  fiction  and  poetry  that  tempt  the  young 
on  every  side,  with  a  special  literature  of  their  own.  But,  literature  made 
to  order  with  a  special  moral  or  religious  purpose  is  never  very  successful ; 
and  dime  novels  are  always  more  popular  than  the  manufactured  biogra- 
phies and  tales  of  good  children  which  the  churches  so  liberally  distribute. 
Every  school  teacher  knows  how  the  craving  for  the  lowest  literature  of 
fiction  baffles  every  effort  to  prevent  it  ;  and  the  history  of  crime,  and  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  young  give  often  the  saddest  evidence  that 
this  species  of  fiction,  which  is  so  much  in  favor,  corrupts  and  weakens 
the  mind  and  perverts  all  just  views  of  life.  I  believe  that  the  cultivation 
of  a  healthy  taste  for  reading  is  possible,  and  if  the  same  ability  were 
shown  and  care  taken  by  the  intelligent  teacher  to  interpret  a  play  of 
Shakspeare,  or  "Paradise  Lost,"  or  a  fiction  of  Scott,  or  the  story  of 
"Little  Nell,"  that  is  now  taken  to  solve  a  mathematical  problem  or  e.xplain 
the  laws  of  chemical  compounds,  you  would  satisfy  and  direct  into  right 
channels  this  natural  craving  of  the  imagination,  and  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  taste  which  in  after  life  would  become  a  source  of  the  purest  gratifica- 
tion, and  form  the  safest  barrier  against  the  temptations  of  sensuality  and 
vice. 

Well,  what  provision  in  the  education  of  the  Te.acherdoe.s  the  standard 
of  examination  or  do  our  Normal  Schools  make  for  cultivating  this  healthy 
taste  for  reading  ?  How  many  of  the  Teachers  holding  the  highest  class 
of  Provincial  Certificates  are  familiar  v.ith  the  literature  of  our  (."-ountry, 
as  they  are  with  Arithmetic  or  the  higher  .Mathematics?  Before  the  last 
current  year  of  examination  studies,  it  was  considered  enough  if  the  highest 
class  of  Teachers  would  tell  us  in  whose  reign  Chaucer  or  Shakspeare  lived, 
and  who  was  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  An  essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing. As  Thomas  Fuller  puts  it  "they  oulv  tra  led  in  the  tables  and 
contents  of  authors  of  consequence";  they  learnt  the  titles  of  books,  as 
"city  cheaters  learnt  the  names  of  country  gentlemen  that  they  might 
brag  of  their  acquaintance."  The  programme  of  last  year  led  us  to  under- 
stand that  English  and  Literature  were  to  take  their  rank  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  papers  ;  but,  when  we  learn  that 
only  loo  marks  were  assigned  to  literature,  and  only  75  to  Literary 
Composition,  which,  probably  more  than  other  study,  gives  evidence  of 
culture  ;  while  for  each  of  the  four  Mathematical  subjects  250  marks  were 
given,  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  place  that  a  high 
taste  for  reading  are  to  have  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario  can  e:\sily  be 
determined. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  examine  the  qualitv  of  the  questions  for  examin- 
ation, especially  in  the  highest  grades.  The  School  Act  defined  and 
limited  the  subjects  as  far  as  an  act  of  parliament  could  ;  but  it  did  not 
define  and  limit  the  character  of  the  questions.  It  is  manifest  that  an 
irresponsible  Board  of  Examiners  may  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  by 
making  the  questions  too  easy  or  too  difficult.     Constituted,  as  the  present 
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Board  is,  chiefly  of  a  class  separated  by  pursuits  and  previous  studies  from 
the  great  body  of  School  Teachers,  the\-  will  probably  view  the  duties  of 
their  ofiice  from  their  own  stand-point,  ratherthan  from  the  circumstances 
and  necessities  of  the  public  school  The  Teacher  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute  no  doubt  regards  the  Public  School  as  subordinate  to  and  pre- 
paratory for  his  own  special  work  and  studies ;  and  studies  which  do  not 
directly  bear  upon  the  Collegiate  course  he  regards  with  indifference. 
Thus  very  recently  a  High  School  Teacher,  in  a  newspaper  letter  proposed 
that  for  Candidates  t\n-  the  higher  Certificates,  English  Literature  might, 
with  advantage,  be  substituted  for  Music  and  Drawing.  While  in  a 
Collegiate  course  English  Literature  may  be  regarded  as  optional  and  of 
very  subordinate  importance  compared  with  Classics  and  Mathematics, 
if  I  am  right  in  the  estimate  I  place  upon  that  study,  there  is  an  impera- 
tive demand  for  its  introduction  into  the  course  of  the  Public  School  ;  and 
as  it  might  really  take  the  place  and  standing  of  Classics  in  the  education 
of  the  Public  School  teacher,  it  might  and  ought  to  be  made  one  of  the 
subjects  of  examination  for  the  Second-Class  Certificates.  The  writer  of 
the  letter  from  his  stand-point  views  Music  and  Drawing  as  unnecessary. 
These  subjects  no  doubt  are  of  no  importance  in  the  preparation  for 
University  distinctions;  but,  the  best  and  wisest  friends  of  popular 
education  plan  Music,  because  it  refines  the  mind  and  is  associated  with 
'so  much  that  is  human  and  exalted,  and  holy  in  our  nature,  and  drawing 
because  it  n;it  only  cuh!\niis  taste  but  is  indispensable  to  the  manufactur- 
ing and  conimt-rcial  pr<is)V'rity  of  a  Country,  amongst  the  mo.st  important 
and  n.^-cessary  branches  of  Public  School  Studies. 

The  design  of  the  Public  School  is  not  to  prepare  for  the  Collegiate 
Institute.  The  great  body  of  its  pupils  will  never  enter  the  Collegiate 
Institute.  They  leave  the  Public  School  at  tmce  for  the  business  of  life  ; 
and  although  its  course  of  instruction  can  never  complete  their  education, 
it  ought  to  send  to  them  out  into  the  world  with  the  best  culture  for  the 
sphere  they  are  likely  to  occupy,  and  the  best  discipline  for  life  \vhich  can 
be  supplietl.  They  leave  the  school  for  the  mechanic's  workshop,  and  the 
farm,  for  th.;  manufactory  and  the  counting  house.  Whatever  is  necessary 
for  those  positions  should  be  in  the  programme  of  their  education,  and 
whatever  room  may  be  spared  for  subjects  outside  of  industrial  demands, 
ought  to  have  reference  to  their  duties  as  citizens  and  as  moral  agents,  not 
to  any  possibilities  of  University  education  or  professional  life.  There 
are  studies  considered  necessary  to  professional  life  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion which  should  have  no  place  in  the  programme  of  the  Public  School, 
and  therefore  are  not  necessary  to  the  Public  School  Teachers  or  their 
Inspectors  ;  and  there  are  studies,  and  there  is  a  mental  and  moral 
discipline  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  that  to  neglect  them 
or  make  them  only  subordinate  to  the  higher  education  of  Colleges  would 
be  to  defraud  the  people  of  their  most  sacred  rights,  and  to  inflict  incalcu- 
lable injury  on  the  cause  of  National  Education.  In  view  of  the  tendencies 
to  overlooking  the  necessities  of  the  Public  School,  and  of  the  possibility 
of  preparing  papers  having  a  leaning  towards  that  higher  education  which 
the  University  supplies,  rather  than  to  the  development  of  a  thorough 
Public  School  system,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Public  School  teachers 
should  be  more  fully  represented  on  the  Central  Committee,  not    only   by 
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the  appointment  of  Inspectors,  but,  also,  of  teachers  holding  the  highest 
class  of  certificates..  Whether  suspicions  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
present  Committe  be  just  or  not,  the  action  of  this  amendment  could  not 
fail  to  have  the  best  effect.  The  presence  of  men  holding  University 
degrees  would  be  a  security  that  the  papers  would  be  all  that  was  necessary 
for  sustaining  a  proper  standard  ;  while  the  addition  of  a  just  representa- 
tion of  the  parties  most  deeply  interested  in  the  examination  would  be  an 
assurance  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  that  no  unnecessary  difficulties 
would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  proper  ambition,  and  that  the  studies  of  the 
Public  School  would  not  be  diverted  to  favor  the  views  of  a  special  class. 

The  Recent  Exa.min.vtions. 

The  results  of  the  recent  Examinations,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
published  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  We  have  had  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  lowest  class  of  teachers.  Of  this  class  about  fifty  per  cent 
have  passed  ;  but,  of  the  second-class  not  more  than  20  per  cent  and 
in  many  cases  not  more  than  10  per  cent  have  succeeded. 

The  results  of  the  highest  examination  have  been  announced  ;  ten 
competitors  have  been  awarded  First-Class  Certificates.  I  cannot  state 
how  many  candidates  were  present ;  but  I  see  no  cause  to  wonder  why 
only  two  of  the  successful  competitors  were  not  Normal  School  students, 
when  we  understand  the  difficulties  under  which  they  must  labor  who  are 
engaged  in  the  exacting  and  harassing  labors  of  School  Teaching  while 
they  are  preparing  for  this  examination.  The  object  then  of  raising  the 
standard  with  the  view  of  securing  a  higher  order  of  teachers  for  the 
country  is  being  defeated.  The  public  estimate  of  national  education  is 
still  low.  It  is  satisfied  with  teachers  of  low  attainments,  and,  worse  than 
all,  it  is  satisfied  with  teachers  destitute  of  experience  and  skill.  It  is  an 
historical  fact  in  educational  reforms  and  progress,  that  governments 
are  always  ahead  of  the  people,  and  wherever  popular  education  has 
advanced  it  has  been  due  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  rulers  more 
than  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  The  immense  preponderance  of  Third 
Class  Teachers  and  the  cheapness  at  which  their  services  can  be  bought 
will  drive  out  of  demand  a  higher  class  of  teachers,  and  the  importance  of 
adopting  measures  by  which  so  great  an  evil  can  be  stayed,  presses  itself 
upon  the  friends  of  education  and  demands  immediate  and  decided  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government 

The  object  of  encouraging  candidates  to  compete  for  third-class 
certificates  is,  I  suppose,  to  form  a  reserve  from  whence  prepared  teachers 
of  a  higher  order  shall  be  drawn.  The  reserve  is  however  becoming  the 
main  force,  and  Boards  of  examiners  are  distracted  by  the  difficulty,  and 
passing  all  kinds  of  resolutions  to  amend  the  evil.  Here  there  is  evidence 
of  the  want  of  more  centralization  in  the  system  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
for  Boards  of  Examiners,  scattered  all  over  the  Province,  to  act  system- 
atically and  with  unanimity,  it  is  recommended  bv  those  who  can  be  above 
and  look  beyond  local  infiuences  and  leanings,  that  the  papers  of  the 
second-class,  like  those  of  the  first,  should  be  examined  by  the  Central 
Board.  This,  however,  will  not  diminish  the  preponderance  now  rapidly 
growing  of  Third-Class  Teachers.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  leave  the  power  of  awarding  the  Certificate  in  this 
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class  to  the  Inspector,  after  the  candidate  has  passed  the  examination  ; 
and  if  skill  in  teaching  has  its  proper  claim,  this,  under  the  circumstances, 
ought  to  be  imperative.  Then  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  minimum  of  per 
centage  on  the  papers  ;  a  measure  that  might  reduce  the  numbers  very 
slightly,  competing  for  t^he  third-class  certificates,  but  which  would  have 
no  effect  in  preventing  that  class  occupying  our  schools  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  higher  class.  The  third  important  suggestion  is  that  Third-Class 
Certificates  should  not  be  renewed  or  if  renewed  that  the  second  certificate 
should  not  be  valid  for  more  than  one  year. 

The  object  of  having  a  reserve  of  teachers  preparing  for  the  higher 
duties  of  the  office  is  of  the  first  importance.  But  the  present  method 
will  certainly  never  accomplish  that  end.  You  still  go  on  the  wrong 
principle  of  regarding  attainments  as  the  highest  and  almost  the  only 
qualification  of  the  teacher.  If  he  has  attended  the  Normal  School  he  has 
had  some  instruction  and  a  very  small  practice  in  methods  of  teaching,  and 
may  have  caught  some  dim  views  of  school  management.  If  he  has  never 
had  these  advantages  he  may  come  to  the  examination  with  a  few  months 
experience  in  a  small  country  school.  But  the  guidance  and  example  of 
an  experienced  and  skilful  teacher  and  an  apprenticeship  to  the  practical 
work  and  difficulties  of  School  management  are  the  only  methods  of  train- 
ing for  the  full  demand  of  professional  fxcellence.  We  want  a  system  like 
that  admirable  one  introduced  into  England,  I  believe,  from  Holland, 
where  the  economy  of  school  management  has  been  best  developed. 

The  Pupil  Teacher 

System,  which  apprentices  well  qualified  boys  and  girls  to  the  Head 
Master  or  the  Head  Mistress  for  a  term  of  years  :  secures  for  them 
adequate  instruction  and  daily  training  for  their  office ;  completes  their 
professional  education  in  a  Normal  School  strictly  devoted  to  Public 
School  development,  not  a  Collegiate  Institute  u^hich  has  other  and  quite 
different  business  to  attend  to,  and  then  sends  them  to  take  charge  of  a 
school  ;  but,  even  then  does  not  award  the  certificate  until  the  candidate 
after  ample  experience  has  shown  his  or  her  capacity  to  manage  the 
school. 

We  need  measures  also  to  induce  or  compel  school  authorities  to 
employ  a  higher  class  of  teachers.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  when  once 
a  locality  had  experienced  the  value  of  superior  skill  and  attainments  in 
the  employment  of  a  higher  class  of  teachers  it  would  never  return  to 
unskilfulness  for  the  sake  of  cheapness. 

Encour..\qement  for  the  Practical  Teacher. 

But,  while  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  Country  to  secure  the 
engagement  of  the  best  qualified  teachers,  it  is  clear  in  every  view  of  the 
question,  that  the  best  facilities  should  be  offered  in  the  methods  of 
examination  to  the  working  teacher,  studying  for  advancement  in  his 
profession.  This  class  has  learnt  the  art  of  teaching  by  sheer  experiment 
and  when  the  experienced  teacher  has  been  guided  by  good  sense,  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  improve  the  school  and  to  keep  it  up  to  the  demands  of 
the  Country,  you  have  the  best  evidence  of  skill  and  efficiency.     Whatever 
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educational  advantages  the  Normal  School  teacher  may  have  secured,  he 
has  yet  to  learn  the  art  of  school  management  and  teaching  and  can  bear 
no  comparison  in  that  regard  with  the  uncertificated  teacher  who  has 
acquired  skill  by  long  experience.  There  should  assuredly  then  in  very 
policy,  as  well  as  fair  play,  be  special  arrangements  for  this  class  of  teach- 
ers. There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  working  teachers  in  the  Country,  to 
have  a  programme  specially  prepared  for  them,  with  all  their  disadvantages 
and  with  the  pressure  of  heavy  duties  demanding  their  utmost  energies. 
They  are  prepared  to  compete  with  the  favored  students  of  the  Normal 
Schools  for  the  higher  class  of  certificate.s.  But,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
candidate  for  a  second  or  first-class  certificate  should  be  permitted  to 
divide  his  work  into  two  years,  or  if  he  takes  up  the  whole  work  the  first 
year,  and  succeeds  in  some  subjects,  but  fails  in  others,  he  should 
be  required  to  pass  the  ne.xt  year  only  in  those  subjects  in  which 
he  has  failed.  As  there  can  he  no  possible  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
education  authorities  to  prefer  Normal  School  Teachers  ;  but,  as  they 
manifest  a  desire  only  to  develop  and  encourage  the  best  teaching  powers 
of  the  Province,  it  is  earnestly  trusted  that  this  proposal  may  have  due 
consideration. 

Again,  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction  prescribed  certain  text- 
books to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  most  of  the  subjects.  The 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Normal  School  students,  might,  very  likely, 
make  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  unnecessary;  but,  again,  reminding 
you  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  working  teachers  bravely  struggling  to 
advance  in  their  profession,  this  promise  of  the  late  Council  was  judicious 
and  considerate,  and  calculated  to  aid,  without  any  show  of  favor,  that 
portion  of  the  candidates  who  were  denied  the  advantages  of  the  Normal 
School.  But,  one  of  the  candidates  who  sat  at  the  last  examination, 
whose  experience  and  skill  and  devotedness  to  his  profe.ssion  ought  to 
place  him  in  its  front  ranks,   thus  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject  :  — 

"The  examiners,  have  paid  little  attention  to  this  promise  of  the  late 
Council.  The  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  confe.ssed  to  me  that 
it  is  difficult  for  persons  of  even  good  capacity  to  prepare  Philosophy,  to 
answer  the  questions,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  The  examiner  in 
Chemistry  in  answering  last  year's  questions  to  me,  found  it  necessary  to 
quote  irom  four  authorities,  to  show  that  his  answers  were  correct  ;  and 
three  of  those  authorities  are  not  named  in  the  list  recommended  by  the 
Council.  " 

I  shall  not  say  that  in  this  regard  the  Central  Committee  has  broken 
faith  with  the  Teachers  of  the  Province.  But,  I  urge,  that  if  it  be  the 
wish  of  the  education  authorities  to  retain  in  their  Schools  this  important 
class  of  teachers  who  are  at  once  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  their 
office  and  endeavoured  to  raise  themselves  to  its  highest  demands,  they 
ought  to  insist  upon  a  rigid  observance  of  this  promise.  The  managers 
of  the  middle-class  examinations  in  England  issue  a  carefully  prepared 
list  of  text  books,  upon  which  the  examination  will  be  based,  some  months 
before  it  takes  place  ;  and,  as  the  working  school  Teacher  stands  in  a  very 
similar  position  to  that  of  the  middle-class  Candidates,  that  is  he  studies 
during  the  intervals  of  labor,  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  same  consideration. 
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I  have  urged  the  importance  of  making  experience  and  skill  a  very  neces- 
sary qualificatiSn  to  securing  a  high  certificate.  It  was  found  by  N.  S. 
Inspectors  in  England  that  many  teachers  holding  high  Certificates  were 
often  deficient  in  skill  and  power  of  management,  and  that  many  teachers 
who  had  only  taken  third-class  Certificates  proved  the  most  skilful  and 
showed  the  best  results  in  the  training  of  pupil  teachers.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  facts  the  Committee  of  Council  resolved,  that  when  teachers  who 
were  distinguished  for  skill  and  management,  should  be  promoted  without 
further  examination, — wisely  and  justly  concluding  that  the  teacher  who 
could  keep  his  school  up  to  the  mark  and  prepare  his  apprentices  for  the 
examination  of  the  Inspectors,  must  necessarily,  himself,  have  kept  up  and 
advanced  in  culture.  From  that  period  on  the  united  recommendation 
of  the  School  Committees  and  the  Inspector,  many  teachers  were  gradually 
promoted  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of  Certificates.  There  may 
be  reasons  for  not  adopting  that  method  in  this  Country.  But,  assuredly, 
the  principle  of  attaching  the  highest  value  to  experience  and  skill  ought 
to  have  a  higher  recognition  than  it  has  in   the   examination   of  teachers. 

Qualifications  of  Public  School  Inspector. 

Although  I  have  occupied  your  attention  so  long,  I  cannot  regard  my 
task  as  completed  without  some  reference  to  the  tendencies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  examination  for  Inspectors.  I  have  stated  that  when  the 
School  Act  gave  such  evidence  of  supporting  the  paramount  claims,  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  qualified  workmg  teacher  to  that  ofiice,  it  gave 
deep  satisfaction,  and  was  an  assurance  to  the  teacher  of  the  Province, 
that  professional  skill  and  experience  were  to  take  their  just  rank  in  all 
claims  to  distinction.  I  have  also  stated  that  amongst  a  large  number  of 
teachers  there  are  strong  fears  and  suspicions  entertained  that  this  prize 
shall  be  taken  from  them  ;  that  obstacles  of  such  a  kind  shall  be  raised, 
as  shall  virtually  exclude  all  practical  teachers  from  being  promoted  to 
the  ofiice  of  Inspector.  The  character  and  method  of  the  examinations 
of  the  highest  Certificate,  and  the  rapid  and  regular  increase  of  difficulties 
in  the  questions  give  some  evidence  of  the  tendencies  in  that  direction. 
The  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  who  have  a  correct  estimate  of  their 
office,  understand  and  admit  that  as  the  standard  is  raised  the  profession 
will  rise.  But,  they  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  and  none  understand  this 
better  than  the  working  teachers,  that  the  highest  success  Public  School 
education  lies  in  the  development  of  School  management  and  the  thorough 
instructions  of  the  pupils  in  all  that  is  essential  to  the  instruction  of  the 
masses,  rather  than  in  the  superior  education  of  the  teacher.  They  have 
no  wish  to  evade  all  just  demands  of  culture  ;  but,  there  is  an  opinion 
spread,  audit  is  suspected  by  a  class  that  would  wish  to  enjoy  the  prizes 
of  the  office,  without  passing  through  its  drudgery,  that  those  prizes  ought 
to  be  confined  to  men  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  University  course. 
A  leading  journal  has  more  than  once  advanced  these  views,  probably 
echoing  the  views  of  the  monopolizing  class,  and  by  way  of  feelers.  It  has 
been  stated  ver}'  recently  that  the  standard  for  Inspectors  is  too  low. 
One  paper  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  next  generation  of  Public  School 
Inspectors  will  be  men  of  more  extended  experience  and  higher  literary 
qualification  than  those  of  the  present  class  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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as  the  standard  of  qualification  for  Inspectors  has  already  been  raised,  and 
in  order  to  make  the  necessary  distinction  between  their  qualification  and 
those  of  Public  School  Teachers  it  will  soon  be  requisite  to  raise  it  a  little 
more.  The  time  is  evidently  fast  approaching  when  a  University  degree 
in  Arts  will  be  deemed  indispensible,  in  addition  to  the  possession  of  a  first- 
class  certificate.  As  these  views  involve  such  serious  consequences  to  the 
present  rank  of  teachers  and  throw  doubt  on  the  qualifications  and  efficiency 
of  the  present  Public  School  Inspectors,  their  correctness  claims  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  convention.  I  maintain  that  there  should  be  no 
"necessary  distinction"  between  the  qualifications  of  the  Public  School 
Inspector  and  the  first-class  of  Public  School  teachers,  than  that  of  longer 
experience  or  superior  skill.  Whatever  '-literary  qualifications"  the  In- 
spector needs  ought  to  be  possessed  by  the  teacher.  There  are  qualifica- 
tions that  all  Inspectors  should  have,  but  what  no  culture  can  give,  and 
which  may  be  common  with  the  teacher  as  the  Inspector.  They  are  those 
moral  and  mental  attributes  of  character,  those  broad  and  sound  views  ol 
life  and  of  duty,  and  those  deep  and  earnest  sympathies,  which,  indepen- 
dent of  all  culture,  give  men  distinction  and  the  poweF  and  the  right  to 
guide  and  to  rule.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  what  are  the  essentials  of 
Pubhc  School  education,  and  in  that  regard  the  Inspector  should  possess 
all  necessary  qualifications.  But,  in  that  view  also  should  the  best  class 
of  teachers  be  qualified,  and  when  so  qualified  with  all  the  advantages  of 
skill  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  duties  by  experience,  they 
are  pre-eminently  the  best  fitted  for  the  superior  office  of  supervision  and 
guidance.  Now  carry  out  these  views  and  you  break  forth  with  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  who  have  won  the  best  certificates,  and  you  discourage 
all  who  are  aiming  for  those  certificates.  For  what  advantage  in  a  social 
or  financial  point  will  he  then  have  who  holds  the  highest  class  certificate 
over  him  who  holds  the  lowest  ?  The  people,  especially  in  districts  where 
intelligence  is  low,  prefer  a  cheap  teacher  to  a  well  qualified  one.  You, 
gentlemen,  who  hold  the  highest  class  will  only  enjoy  an  empty  honor. 
The  country  is  satisfied  with  teachers  of  lower  attainments  and  you  give 
warning  to  all  future  aspirants  to  consider  if  it  would  not  be  far  wiser  to 
acquire  qualifications  for  success  in  other  occupations.  You  may  enter 
the  profession  of  the  ministry,  of  medicine,  or  of  law  without  this  university 
education  ;  and  may,  as  manv  before  you  have  done,  win  affluence 
and  rank  in  those  professions.  But,  as  school  teachers,  whatever  abilit}- 
you  may  have  and  whatever  attainments,  unless  they  agree  with  the  car- 
riculem  of  a  university  you  shall  never  be  promoted  to  the  ofiice  which  j'our 
country,  in  a  momentary  fit  of  justice  and  generosity  of  which  it  afterwards 
repented,  promised  should  be  the  reward  of  your  skill,  your  devotedness 
and  your  experience. 

I  cannot  believe  I  am  passing  out  of  the  limits  assigned  me  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  convention  to  this  subject.  The  knowledge  that 
should  constitute  the  qualification  for  the  ofiice  of  Inspector,  had  no  doubt 
secured  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  framers  of  the  School  Law.  They 
did  not  act  under  the  impulse  of  mere  generosity  or  justice — they  acted  on 
the  suggestions  of  public  expenditure  and  policy.  No  doubt  they  had  the 
example  of  other  countries,  which  have,  by  the  difficulties  of  their  qualifi- 
cation— their  very  costliness — succeeded  in  virtually  closing  the  ofiice  from 
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the  Public  School  teachers  and  securing  it  as  a  monopoly  to  a  class  favored 
by  birth  or  wealth.  But,  as  the  powers  of  the  Ontario  School  Act  had 
invoked  the  best  experience  and  the  highest  educational  knowledge  to  make 
that  act  as  complete  as  possible,  legislating  as  far  as  they  could  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  necessities  of  the  country,  had  they  found  it 
necessary  to  set  a  special  standard  that  would  require  a  special  University 
Course  in  the  preparation  of  the  Inspector  for  his  office,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  these  conditions  would  have  appeared  in  the  act  of  Parliament. 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  they  took  that  view  of  a  Public  School  education 
upon  which  I  have  based  the  arguments  and  opinions  I  have  advanced,  _ 
that  they  considered  that  education  to  embrace  only  what  is  necessary 
to  the  life  of  the  common  people  to  the  life  of  manual  labor  and  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  to  exclude  very  much  of  what  is  regarded  as  necessary  to 
professional  life.  They  intended  the  Public  School  to  occupy  one  grand 
sphere  of  duties  and  the  High  School  another  ;  and  while  much  of  what 
is  learnt  in  the  Public  School  would  be  preparatory  to  the  High  School, 
there  should  be  no  perversion  or  sacrifice  of  its  important  duties  to  that 
end.  They  considered  the  standard  necessary  for  the  highest  class  of 
Public  School  teachers,  and  they  wisely  and  justly  concluded  that  standard 
sufficient  for  the  higher  office  of  Inspector.  The  standard  was  fixed  with 
a  view  to  the  public  ^ood  ;  but,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
framers  of  the  law,  that  the  legislators  of  Ontario  acted  on  principles  of 
policy  and  justice,  with  a  view  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  educa- 
tional .prosperity  of  the  country,  that  it  was  not  only  the  best  policy  to 
select  the  Inspectors  from  the  experienced,  skillful  and  qualified  workers, — 
that  this  policy  would  arouse  and  sustain  new  impulses  to  duty  and  a 
professional  spirit  which  would  in  the  highest  degree  be  beneficial  to  the 
work  of  education  ;  but,  that  it  was  an  act  of  justice  due  to  the  Public 
School  teacher,  who,  if  he  shewed  himself  qualified  to  satisfy  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  school  room,  not  only  gave  the  best  evidence  of  his  fitness 
for  the  office  of  Inspector,  but  was  the  only  one  who  had  a  right  to  that 
office. 

.  In  the  spirit  of  that  act,  supported  by  that  policy  and  that  justice,  I 
call  upon  the  convention  to  maintain  the  claims  of  the  Public  School 
teacher,  and  I  trust  the  country  will  be  faithful  to  the  conditions  it  laid 
down,  and  the  hopes  it  created,  and  just  to  a  class  so  zealously  serving  it, 
and  so  necessary  to  its  present  welfare  and  its  future  greatness. 


THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     SYSTEM, 

BY    JOHN  SEATH,   B.  A., 

Head  Master,  St.    Catharmes  Collegiate  Institute. 

When  I  selected  as  my  subject  to-day  "The  High  School  System," 
I  had  in  view  the  fact  that  we  should  at  this  meeting  be  in  a  position  to 
discuss  intelligently,  after  a  six  month's  trial  of  its  operation,  the  probable 
effects  on  education  generally  of  the  new  scheme  to  which  our  new  High 
Schools  are  being  subjected.     Although  High    School    masters   are   more 
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immediately  interested  in  the  question,  and  its  salient  features  are  to  be 
discussed  in  their  section,  it  is  one  which,  on  account  of  their  relation  to 
the  Public  Schools  and  the  Universities,  will  naturally  attract  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  educationists.  The  matter  is  one,  too,  which,  from  its 
vital  importance,  may  with  advantage  be  considered  from  different  stand- 
points. Those  engaged  in  Public  School  work  are  in  a  position,  as  well  as 
High  School  masters,  to  observe  its  effects,  and  apart  from  the  interest 
all  teachers  naturally  take  in  an  educational  experiment,  the  possibility  of 
a  similar  course  being  adopted  towards'them  will  no  doubt  give  the  matter 
additional  importance.  In  fact,  by  the  annual  reports  of  Public  School 
Inspectors,  we  see  that  the  grading  system  has  been  attempted  in  several 
counties,  though  as  yet  Government  aid  is  given  irrespectively  of  any  class- 
ification. I  propose,  then,  in  the  course  of  the  following  remarks,  to 
discuss  brietly  what  seem  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  tendencies  in  our  High 
Schools  ;  and,  although  it  is  in  the  critic's  privilege  to  praise  as  well  as 
blame,  if  I  indulge  in  the  latter  more  than  in  the  former  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  attributed  to  my  inappreciation  of  the  rapid  progress  we-  have  been 
making  in  education,  but  to  a  desire  to  provoke  amongst  the  very  men 
who  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  effecting  these  improvements,  that 
free  expression  of  opinion  which  is  the  safeguard  of  our  profession.  I 
cannot  hope  that  what  I  shall  say  will  meet  with  general  approval ;  many 
of  my  conclusions  will  no  doubt  be  combatted  ;  but  I  submit  to  you  my 
observations  during  the  past  half-year  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  a  problem  which  many  besides  myself  regard  as  still  unsolved. 

I.  Of  all  the  relations  of  the  High  School,  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  it  bears  to  the  Public  School.  Hitherto  the  great  source  of 
trouble  has  been  that  in  many  localities  the  latter  has  been  depleted  to 
swell  the  attendance  in  the  former.  To  meet  this  difficulty  several  schemes 
as  you  are  aware  have  been  devised.  A  year  or  so  ago  it  was  thought 
that  a  uniform  entrance  examination  and  more  thorough  and  frequent 
High  School  inspection  would  effectually  counteract  this  tendency  ;  but, 
it  was  found  that,  though  the  plan  was  partially  successful,  the  evil  broke 
out  with  greater  virulence  than  ever.  After  an  unusually  long  period  of 
incubation,  a  new  scheme  has  been  developed  and  this  half-year  put  into 
effect — popularly  known  by  the  name  of  "Payment  by  Results."  To  use 
the  words  of  the  Inspectors'  Report  this  experiment  "will  show  the  coun- 
try what  schools  are  really  doing  High  School  work  and  what  nominally 
High  School  are  doing  only  Public  School  work,  and  will  ultimately  force 
the  latter  to  become  what  they  profess  to  be  or  give  away  to  more  efficient 
Public  Schools."  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  one  has  been  more 
estonished  by  the  results  of  the  "Intermediate"  than  the  Inspectors  them- 
selves. I  should  be  sorry  to  say,  and  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  these 
results  are  to  be  taken  as  a  safe  criterion  of  the  work  the  High  Schools 
are  doing  ;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  of  the  60  schools  that  passed  none, 
and  the  24  that  passed  from  i  to  2  each,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
number  that  ai'e  doing  elementary  work.  Besides,  after  this,  unless 
a  school  has  a  rea.sonable  prospect  of  passing  four  or  five  at  this 
examination,  there  will  be  little  inducement  to  run  the  risk  of  failure  and 
incur  the  cost  of  the  attempt.  So  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  schools  will  be  uninfluenced  by  the   benefits   said    to 
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accrue  from  success  of  this  examination ;  and,  if  the  rest  of  the  scheme  be 
fairly  carried  out,  the  tendency  will  be  to  degrade  rather  than  elevate  their 
standing.  In  fact,  as  matters  stand,  the  masters  of  some  of  the  smaller 
High  Schools  have  refused  to  do  the  work  required  for  the  Universities 
and  the  different  learned  societies  of  the  Province. 

It  seems,  then,  to  me  that  the  longer  this  scheme  is  in  operation  the 
greater  the  tendency  to  develop  two  classes  of  schools  with  an  occasional 
gradation  form  between — the  High  School  proper,  where  the  authorities 
will  be  able  to  maintain  both  an  upper  and  lower  school  in  a  well  organized 
condition  ;  and  the  English  High  School,  which  in  many  localities  will  do 
mainly  the  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  with  occasionally  modern 
languages  and  classics.  Such  a  school  as  the  latter  will  evidently  be  a 
necessity  in  places  where  there  are  a  number  of  small  Public  Schools,  the 
masters  of  which  will  not  have  the  time  at  their  disposal  to  take  their 
senior  pupils  beyond  the  line  which  forms  the  lower  limit  of  the  High 
School.  But  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  where  efficient  fifth  and  sixth 
Public  School  classes  may  be  maintained,  there  can  be  no  possible  excuse  for 
the  High  School  of  the  locality  interfering  with  the  proper  functions  of  the 
Public  SchooL  if  efficiently  performed. 

To  any  one  who  compares  even  the  present  High  School  programme 
with  the  Public  School  one,  it  will  be  evident  that  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  work  of  the  lower  school  is  similar  to  that  of  the  5th  and  6th  Public 
School  classes,  if  you  omit  the  optional  groups,  Modern  Languages  and 
Latin. 

You  will  see,  then,  that  the  Public  School  is  related  to  the  High  School 
in  the  same  v/ay  that  the  latter  is  to  the  University.  The  High  School 
course  overlaps  the  University  carriculum  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one 
vear's  work,  there  being  senior  as  well  as  junior  matriculation.  And  it  is 
maintained  that  the  existence  of  the  former  examination  will  do  a  great 
deal  towards  raising  the  upper  limit  of  the  High  School.  No  doubt  it 
will  in  time.  F>ut  why  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  Public  School  ? 
Let  us  have  a  recognized  senior  as  well  as  junior  High  School  entrance 
examination. 

It  is  evident  that  the  relations  between  the  High  and  Public  Schools 
will  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  Province,  and  that  the  standard 
of  the  entrance  test  will  generally  be  determined  by  the  actual  efficiency 
of  the  Public  School  beyond  a  certain  limit.  So  that  in  localities  able  to 
maintain  a  High  School  of  the  lowest  grade  only,  the  entrance  test  for  all 
classes  would  naturally  be  the  junior;  and  in  more  populous  and  richer  places 
the  same  would  be  available  for  those  desirous  of  studying  classics  and 
modern  languages,  while  the  entrant  for  English  would  take  the  senior 
examination.  I  am  aware  that  when  a  higher  test  was  prescribed  for  the 
English  entrant  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  our  High  Schools, 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  failure  ;  but  the  situation  is  now  different.  Latin  is 
not  valued  so  highly  as  it  used  to  be  ;  and,  if  the  system  of  payment  by 
results  were  judiciously  applied  to  the  Public  School,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  an  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  Public  School  that  would 
prevent  its  degredation  in  cities  and  large  towns  and  be  beneficial  to 
education  generally.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  I  have   been    able   to 
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make  out  there  has  been  little  or  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  High 
School  entrants  this  last  year  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  schools  tho  new  scheme  will  produce  no  material  change 
in  the  present  system  of  transference. 

2. — Financial  aspect. — It  seems  to  me  unfair  that  the  strong  and 
well-supported  High  Schools  with  large  staffs  of  teachers  and  every  inter- 
nal facility  for  ensuring  success,  should  compete  for  a  share  of  the  same 
grant  with  their  weaker  rivals.  Justice  to  both  demands  that  they  should 
be  placed  on  a  different  footing.  The  work  in  the  lower  grades  must,  on 
the  whole,  be  lower  than,  thou-h  equally  important  v.ith  that  in  the 
higher;  and  in  the  long  run,  if  the  principle  of  payment  by  results  be 
iustly  carried  out,  the  small  school  cannot  possibly  hold  its  own  with  the 
larger.  What  can  a  school  with  two  masters  do  in  competition  with  a 
well_  organized  and  efficient  school  with  six  or  eight,  where  there  is  a 
proper  division  of  labour  ?  For  my  part  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  the  ^14,600,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  grant,  which  is  to  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  "Intermediate"  examination,  will  be  divided 
amongs-t  a  very  few  schools,  m  addition  to  their  share  of  the  rest  of  the  legisla- 
tive apportionment.  It  can  hardly,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  otherwise. 
Even  at  the  last  "Intermediate"  seven  of  the  112  High  Schools  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  almost  one-half  of  the  grants.  The  large,  well  manned  and 
well  equipped  school  must  win  in  the  end.  Besides, it  will  not  pay  the 
small  ones  to  incur  the  expense  of  the  examination  for  the  sake  of  a  pos- 
sible $30  or  ^40  extra  ;  and  the  glory  that  accrues  from  passing  one  or 
two  candidates  will  be  thought  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
the  effort.  In  fact  the  inducement  is  so  slight  that,  after  this,  many  will 
fall  out  of  the  competition  altogether.  If  the  Inspectors  try  to  make  up 
for  this  out  of  that  $10,000,  the  schools  that  have  done  well  at  the  "Inter- 
mediate" must  lose  the  proportion  of  it  they  are  entitled  to,  and  the 
examination  itself  be  admittedly  only  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

So  that,  apparently,  the  scheme  that  was  intended  to  diminish  the 
resources  of  the  larger  schools,  v/ill  fall  short  of  its  accomplishment  in  a 
number  of  instances  at  any  rate,  and  will  strengthen  somewhat  the  smallest 
schools,  but  mainly  at  the  expense  of  those  of  medium  size. 

The  question  then  suggests  itself  whether  it  would  not  be  to  the  interest 
of  all  classes  to  separate  some  of  the  larger  schools  from  the  rest  and  place 
them  on  a  different  basis,  or  allow  them  to  compete  amongst  themselves 
for  Government  aid.  — 

3. — Increasing  cost  of  managing  the  details  of  the  system. 

I  do  not  refer  to  this  through  any  desire  to  find  fault  with  wise  expen- 
diture for  educational  purposes;  but  the  increase  has  of  Tate  years  been 
so  rapid,  that  it  is  well  lor  us  to  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  improve- 
ments it  is  said  to  have  produced.  The  following  calculation  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  to  be  below  the  mark.  (It  includes  Local  and  Governmental 
expenditure)  : — 

High  School  Inspection fi  6,000 

Entrance  Examinations 3,200 

Intermediate  Examinations 4,000 

Total  for  1876 • |i3,2oo 
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Of  this  the  only  item  in  1870  was  High  School  Inspection,  ^2,000.  By 
reference  to  Dr.  Ryerson's  Reptji't  I  find  the  expenditure  for  masters' 
salaries  from  1870  to  1874  to  have  increased  75  per  cent.,  the  total  expen- 
diture for  the  same  period,  including  an  unusually  large  sum  for  building 
purposes,  about  100  per  cent.,  whereas  the  expenses  I  have  detailed  above 
have  increased  from  1S70  to  1876  between  five  and  six  hundred  per  cent. 
I  may  also  add  that  the  legislative  grant  for  masters'  salaries  in  1876,13 
about  33  per  cent,  more  than  in  1S70.  No  one  will  for  a  moment  doubt 
but  that  many  improvements — in  fact  as  many  as  could  fairly  have  been 
expected — have  been  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  entrance 
examination ;  but  whether  the  largely  increased  inspectoral  power  has 
effected  all  the  benefits  anticipated  by  the  gentlemen  whose  advocacy  brought 
the  additions  about,  is  a  question  which,  fortunately  for  me,  these  officials 
have  answered  themselves. 

We  now  have  a  supplementary  test  to  the  tune  of  4,000  a  year,  and. 
whether  the  results  of  the  Intermediate  will  justify  the  expenditure  for 
this  purpose,  is  a  subject  about  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion. 

4. — The  system  of  payment,  according  to  the  results  of  an  examination 
held  at  a  certain  time,  tends  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  on  the 
masters. 

There  is  little  inducement  for  the  pupil  to  exert  himself,  and,  if  he  fail 
once,  he  will  be  chary  of  risking  defeat  a  second  time,  when  he  can  derive 
no  personal  benefit  from  success. 

The  desire  to  bring  honor  on  himself  and  the  school  he  attends  may 
prove  a  strong  inducement  with  some  candidates ;  but  many  of  the  pupils 
who  would  naturally  be  expected  to  pass  this  examination,  will  not  be 
influenced  by  this  incentive  when  it  conflicts  with  their  own  interests  or 
the  designs  of  their  friends.  Failure  on  the  Algebra  paper,  for  instance, 
will  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boy  whose  young  heart 
has  been  all  aglow  with  a  noble  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  and  bring 
credit  on  his  teacher.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  pupil  under  such  circum- 
stances to  appreciate  the  \'alue  of  the  ai'gumcnts  with  which  his  indifference 
will  be  met. 

Besides,  the  Intermediate  lacks  some  of  the  elements  that  give  impor- 
tance to  the  ordinary  schoolboy's  previous  examinations.  He  is  anxious  to 
pass  the  Entrance^  Examination,  because  it  means  transference  from  the 
Public  School  to  the  High  School.  His  relations,  as  well  as  himself,  value 
the  certificate  mainly  for  the  material  advantage  it  brings. 

The  "  Intermediate,"  however,  comes  on  at  a  period  when  the  great 
majority  have  made  up  their  minds  to  leave  school  for  business  or  some 
other  occupation,  or  when  the  student  who  intends  to  teach  or  join  one  of 
the  learned  professions  is  getting  ready  for  his  examination.  What 
inducement  will  many  of  these  have  to  change  their  course  of  study  or 
delay  their  preparation  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  ?  Or  why 
jBhould  the  ordinary  student  whose  services  may  be  required  at  home 
before  the  end  of  the  half-year  remain  to  obtain  possession  of  what,  in  his 
case,  will  be  a  valueless  piece  of  paper  ?  In  the  very  few  schools  where 
it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  a  well  organized  upper  school,  which  will 
form  a  separate  part  of  the  institution,  the  pupil  may  come  to  regard  pass- 
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ing  the  examination  as  real  promotion,  particularly  if  the  teacher  apply 
moral  suasion  in  the  form  of  keeping  him  in  the  preparatory  classes  until 
he  pass.  That  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  this  out  in  any  school,  as  we  do 
in  the  case  of  the  Entrance  Examination,  I  greatly  doubt,  and  of  the 
injustice  of  such  a  colirse  1  am  fully  convinced.  What  particular  privileges 
is  the  solitary  individual  to  possess  who  lately  passed  at  each  of  the  thir- 
teen High  Schools  ?  How  is  the  master  to  magnify  the  achievement  of 
the  pupil  whom  the  Central  Committee  delighteth  to  honour  ?  It  will  be 
difficult  to  the  teacher  to  make  his  fellow  pupils  realize  that  he  has  acquir- 
ed any  access  of  dignity.  , 

Unfortunately  the  great  desire  on  the  part  of  pupils  who  have 
examinations  to  pass  is  to  get  through  as  soon  as  possible ;  and 
it  would  never  do  for  a  master  to  keep  his  pupil  back  because  he  failed 
to  obtain  40  per  cent,  in  geography,  for  instance — a  subject  not  required 
for  his  special  examination.  In  fact,  the  teacher  will  be  perpetually  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  He  must  either  do  injustice  to  his  pupil,  by 
interference  with  his  course  of  study,  and  so  likely  drive  him  away,  or  do 
injustice  to  his  employers,  by  conniving  at  a  loss  of  Government  aid,  not 
to  speak  of  the  injury  he  will  himself  sustain.  The  trouble  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  while  the  strongest  possible  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  master 
to  prepare  candidates  for  the  "Intermediate,"  there  is  in  a  great  many 
instances  no  reason  why  the  pupil  should  attach  any  significance  to  it.  1 
unhesitatingly  assert  that  a  gross  wrong  is  being  done  to  the  matter — one 
which  will  make  itself  felt  w ith  still  greater  weight  when  the  no\elty  of 
the  recent  examination  has  worn  of!'. 

There  can  be  no  justification  in  placing  the  teacher  at  the  mercy  of 
the  pupils  and  their  friends.  I  could  mention  several  instances  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  lately  ;  but  no  doubt  your  own  observations  will 
have  shown  you  that  difficulties  of  this  nature  will  not  be  so  e.xceplional  as 
may  be  imagined.  When  the  results  of  the  "Intermediate"  are  published 
in  the  Toronto  dailies,  extenuating  circumstances  can  have  no  effect  on 
the  public  when  they  agree  upon  a  verdict  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  what  determines,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  success  of  every  teacher— the  mh'fit  cordialc  between  himself 
and  his  pupils — but  if  this  do  not  exist,  the  responsibility  for  its  absence 
will  be  generally  thrown  on  the  master. 

To  pbviate  this  difficulty,  if  the  present  system  be  maintained,  and  no 
change  take  place  in  the  standard  of  the  examination,  I  would  propose  a 
plan  which  will  utilize  the  scheme  and  justify,  to  some  extent,  its  existence. 
Most  of  you  who  have  read  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  "Schools  and  Universi- 
ties of  the  Continent"  will  remember  that  he  refers  to  an  examination 
which  the  German  student  passes  before  proceeding  to  the  University — 
'the  leaving  examination."  Such  an  examination  1  should  like  to  see  this 
become,  only  more  extensive  in  its  operation.  Our  "Intermediate"  should 
^ffect  four  classes  of  students  :  (1)  The  ordinary  jnipil  ;  (2)  The  young 
man  who  is  preparing  for  the  University  ;  or,  (3)  for  a  preliminary  pro- 
fessional examination  ;  or,  (4)  the  young  man  or  woman  who,  having 
taught  the  required  time  on  a  third-class  certificate,  desires  to  obtain  a 
second. 
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(i.)  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  pupil  this  examination  might  take 
the  place  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations,  to  which, 
judging  from  the  papers  I  have  seen,  it  is  about  equal  in  difficulty. 
It  should  be  acknowledged  as  such  by  our  National  University,  which  we 
regard  as  the  proper  source  of  educational  honor  so  far  as  our  High 
Schools  are  concerned.  In  this  way  the  examination  would  acquire  a 
value  and  significance  it  does  not  now,  and  never  can,  possess.  The  ac- 
quisition of  such  an  act  of  competency,  bearing  the  stamp  of  our  highest 
educational  institution,  would  be  a  legitimate  object  of  ambition  for  every 
High  School  pupil,  and  would  give  an  impetus  to  education  where  it  is 
mainly  needed. 

(2.)  If  it  were  recognised  as  part  of  the  junior  matriculation  exam- 
ination, the  University  would  be  brought  more  immediately  into  contact 
with  our  school  system,  and  benefits  would  accrue  to  both  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate. 

(3.)  If  the  "Intermediate"  certificate  were  accepted  as  the  preliminary 
examination  for  the  learned  professions,  not  only  expense  would  be  saved 
to  the  country,  but  the  educational  results  to  those  directly  concerned 
would  be  far  from  inconsiderable. 

(4.)  When,  according  to  the  High  School  Inspectors,  the  "Interme- 
diate" is  equal  to  the  examination  for  second-class  certificates,  there  should 
be  no  objection  offered  to  examine  candidates  for  Public  School  certificates 
of  qualification  on  the  same  papers  as  our  pupils. 

Of  course  in  all  these  cases  modification  would  be  made  by  experience, 
or  to  suit  the  actual  requirements  of  particular  professions  ;  but  some 
such  adaptation  of  the  system  would,  I  believe,  greatly  advance  the  interest  of 
education  generally,  and  immeasurably  relieve  the  master,  whose  respon- 
sibility will  be  great  enough  even  under  these  circumstances. 

Ladies'  Colleges,  denominational  institutions  and  private  schools  in 
general  have  at  present  no  means  of  testing  the  attainments  of  the  great 
bulk  of  their  pupils  ;  so  that  the  exact  condition  of  these  establishments 
is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  This  examination  might  be  arranged  so  as 
to  extend  to  them  also,  and  the  State  would  thus  afford  them  a  reliable 
means  of  testing  the  educational  force  of  these  schools.  That  this  course 
would  be  productive  of  good  to  the  institutions  themselves  I  have  no  doubt ; 
while,  by  making  it  an  object  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
the  State  would  indirectly  control  their  course  of  study,  and  bring  about 
that  homogeneity  of  culture  which  is  essential  in  elementary  education  at 
any  rate.  When  I  read  of  the  praiseworthy  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
promote  the  higher  education  of  women,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  no  real 
progress  can  be  made  so  long  as  the  elementary  training  of  the  majority  of 
those  who  do  not  attend  our  National  Schools  is  so  lamentably  defective. 

V. — Increasing  tendency  to  determine  results  by  means  of  written 
examinations. 

These  tests  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  become  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  our  educational  system,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
determine  what  influence  they    will  have  on  High  School  education. 

There  is  a  kind  of  written  examination  to  which,  if  judiciously  con- 
ducted there  can  be  no  possible  objection.  When  the  teacher  examines 
his  pupils  in  this  way  in  work  he  has  gone  over  in  the   class,   he   is   using 
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an  educative  instrument  of  inestimable  value.  There  is  no  surer  method 
of  detecting  imperfections  in  knowledge  ;  and  the  pupil  is  taught  judgment 
and  self-reliance,  and  acquires  habits  of  accuracy  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion. The  teacher  uses  the  written  test  as  a  means.  The  character  of 
his  teaching  is  not  determined  by  the  examination  ;  but  the  class  work- 
determines  what  the  written  examination  will  be. 

It  is  highly  objectionable,  however,  I  believe,  that  the  questions  set 
by  any  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  the  teacher's  guide  in  the  school- 
room. It  is,  unfortunately,  a  fact  that  with  both  pupils  and  master, 
education  is  often  turned  into  preparation  for  an  examination,  and  what 
both  aim  at  is  not  how  to  gain  knowledge  and  intellectual  power,  but  what 
will  pay  at  the  examination. 

A  few  moments  consideration  will  show  you  to  what  extent  the 
master  and  pupil  are  now  under  this  influence. 

The  High  School  entrant  has  to  pass  a  v>'ritten  examination  for  which 
for  some  time  at  least  he  is  prepared  by  the  Public  Schoolmaster.  When  he 
enters  the  High  School  the  teacher  there  will  have  the  "Intermediate"  in 
view,  and  the  pupil's  education  will  be  influenced  more  or  less  by  it  ;  and 
when  he  has  successfully  undergone  the  "Intermediate,"  if  intended  for 
the  University,  a  profession  or  teaching,  the  written  examination  again 
looms  in  view.  As  for  the  master,  his  life  will  be  one  never  ending  grind, 
from  the  beginning  of  one  half-year  to  the  end  of  the  other — examinations 
every  way  he  turns. 

The  great  question,  however,  for  us  to  consider  is — Does  all  this  tend 
to  promote  education  ?  With  your  permission  I  shall  point  out  briefly 
what  seem  to  be  prominent  objections  to  applying  the  written  examination 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  gravity  of  the  position. 

When  the  pupil  is  preparing  for  an  examination, he  is  led  to  acquire 
knowledge  not  on  account  of  its  own  value,  but  for  the  sake  of  passing. 
He  is  in  somewhat  the  same  position  as  the  man  who  marries  a  woman 
for  her  money.  It  is  possible  that  affection  may  follow  ;  but  the  chances 
are  against  such  a  result,  and  the  principle  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
bad  one.  The  knowledge  we  obtain  in  preparing  for  an  examiuation  is 
valueless  as  mental  culture  compared  with  that  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 
When  we  are  anxious  to  master  a  subject,  we  devote  ourselves  to  earnest 
investigation  and  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  are  not  satisfied  un- 
til we  have  made  it  our  own.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  candi- 
date at  an  examination  is  more  influenced  by  the  desire  to  appear  to  pos- 
sess knowledge,  than  to  have  that  living  acquaintance  with  it  which  alone 
can  confer  intellectu?l  power.  It  is  not  the  nmn  who  has  excelled  in 
passing  brilliant  written  examinations  that  distinguishes  himself  in  after 
life,  and  benefits  most  his  fellow  man. 

Besides,  the  compulsory  examination  acts  on  a  pupil's  fears,  not  on  his 
hopes.  If  he  fails,  he  considers  himself  disgraced,  and  the  little  know- 
ledge he  has  "  crammed"  for  the  occasion  will  certainly  not  be  regarded 
with  the  feelings  that  should  pervade  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  the  muses. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  culture  acquired  by 
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such  a  process.  In  teaching,  the  theory  is  that  we  should  win  our  pupils 
to  the  love  of  knowledge  by  kindling  a  noble  enthusiasm  in  their  breasts  ; 
the  practice  will  be  i'.i  too  many  cases  to  hold  up  before  their  eyes  the 
fear  of  failure.  So  that  they  are  forced  to  regard  knowledge  not  as  the 
lover  does  his  mistress,  but  as  a  slave  does  an  unreasonable  and  tyranni- 
cal master, 

Every  genuine  teacher  knows  that  the  theory  is  correct,  and  no  educa- 
tional vageries  will  succeed  in  driving  out  of  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  the 
earnest  desire  to  do  our  duty  faithfully  ;  but  it  is  so  hard  to  always  scare  up 
the  enthusiasm  for  over  the  forty  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  thirteen  subjects, 
and  "cramming"  is  such  an  easy  process  and  pays  so  well! 

Again,  does  any  one  require  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  knowledge  so 
easily  forgotten  as  that  we  stuff  ourselves  with  to  pass  an  examination  ? 
Illustration  is  unnecessary. 

It  is  well  for  us  then  to  consider  whether  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
should  be  sj'stematically  encouraged  by  our  national  system  of  education. 

"In  Austria,  the  country  of  examinations,"  says  the  French  Commis- 
sioner" there  is  no  intellectual  work." 

"The  paramount  aim  in  Prussia,"  writes  the  English  Commissioner,  "  is 
to  encourage  a  love  of  study  aud  science  for  their  own  sakes  ;  and  the  Pro- 
fessors are  constantly  warning  their  fiupils  against  Brodstudien — studies. 
pursuid  with  a  view  to  examinations  and  posts." 

In  Ontario,  we  say  at  one  moment,  •'  Education,  pure  and  simple,  is 
to  be  aimed  at  above  all  things,"  and  at  the  next  we  dangle  before  the 
eyes  of  the  men  who  have  the  intellectual  future  of  our  Province  in  their 
hands  the  greatest  incentive  we  can  devise  to  render  them  recreant  to 
their  trust. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  either,  that  written  examinations  produce 
habits  of  application.  Most  candidates  take  it  easy  until  a  month  or  so 
before  the  examination,  and,  when  the  spasmodic  eaoit  is  over,  relapse 
into  lethargy. 

The  strongest  argument  of  all  against  the  present  tendency,  is  forcibly 
brought  out  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pattison,  who,  speaking  of 
University  examinations,  says: — "The  paralysis  of  intellectual  action 
produced  by  compulsory  examination  is  not  more  remarkable  than  its 
effect  in  depressing  moral  energy.  For,  as  examinations  have  multiplied 
on  the  unhappy  pass-man,  the  help  afforded  him  to  pass  them  has  been 
increased  in  proportion.  He  has  to  lean  more  and  more  on  his  tutor,  and 
do  less  and  less  for  himself.  The  tutors  do  indeed  work ;  they  drudge. 
For  they  aim  at  taking  upon  themselves  the  whole  strain  of  the  effort. 
It  is  a  point  of  honor  with  them  to  get  their  pupils  through.  The  examin- 
ations have  destroyed  teaching,  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  lost  art  among 
us." 

I  should  like  to  hear  Mr,  Pattison's  opinion  of  the  present  tendencies  in 
our  High  School  system. 

Such  being  the  general  tendencies  of  written  examinations  in  the  case 
of  young  men,  even  when  the  spring  that  moves  tlie  teacher  is  ambit- 
ion or  honor,  there  are  two  excepticmal  points  in  our  case  which  I  shall 
brieflv  state  : — 
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1.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  aflected  by  the  "  Intermediate"  Examination 
are  supposed  to  range  from  12  to  16  or  17— in  other  words,  students  are 
to  be  subjected  to  the  various  influences  of  this  mode  of  determining  re- 
sults at  the  time  of  life  when  the  reflective  powers  should  be  trained  and 
developed. 

2.  A  very  large  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  teacher  to  prepare  his 
pupils  for  the  "  Intermediate,"  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  grant  of  1?6o  per 
unit. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  man,  and  bad 
policy  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  to  make  it  his  interest  to  pursue 
some  other  object  than  the  real  efficiency  of  his  school.  It  should  not  be 
wondered  at,  nor  can  he  be  greatly  blamed,  if  he  sometimes  sacrifice  his 
duty.  In  this  connection  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  form 
taken  by  the  revival  of  learning  when  the  legislative  apportionment  was 
based  on  the  average  attendance  in  classics.  I  think  that  if  we  could 
only  procure  reliable  statistics,  it  would  be  found  that  in  the  matter  of 
morality  our  profession  ranks  as  high  as  any  other ;  but  you  know  the 
old  and  sacred  saying,  — "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  I  need  not  waste 
time  shewing  you  why  in  the  eyes  of  the  master  and  the  public  this  part 
of  the  scheme  is  the  important  one.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  #10,000  in  the  Inspectors  hands  is  going  to  cure  all  the  defects  of  this 
system,  and  the  short  comings  of  the  masters  and  trustees  of  112  High 
Schools. 

You  may  reduce  the  evils  of  the  system  by  great  care  in  the  perpara- 
tion  of  questions.  In  mathematics,  the  objection  is  not  so  strong  ;  but  in 
some  of  the  other  subjects  of  e.^amination  the  supply  of  questions  that 
cannot  be  answered  on  "cram"  seems  to  be  limited.  Why!  it  was  onlv 
the  other  day  that  I  saw  in  an  educational  journal  the  advice  given  to 
candidates  to  procure  full  sets  of  past  examination  papers,  and  the  remark 
was  made  that  if,  having  worked  these  through,  the  candidate  failed,  he 
had  himself  to  blame.  This  I  regard,  when  applied  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  our  schools,  as  vicious  in  principle  and  subversive  of  real  education. 
The  evil  tendencies  are  just  as  great  when  the  pupil  knows  the  style  of 
the  questions  as  if  he  knew  the  questions  themselves.  There  are  no  Ex- 
amining Boards  in  the  Province  who  can  so  vary  their  questions  as  to  en- 
able us  to  avoid  this  rock.  I  think  it  highly  desirable  that  examiners 
should  be  frequently  changed.  In  the  matter  of  the  "Intermediate,"  it 
would  be  advisable  that  the  Inspectors  should  have  something  to  say  in 
the  matter,  but  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  education  that  our  examinations 
should  run  in  a  groove,  even  if  it  be  a  broad  one. 

If  our  education  is  to  be  what  it  should  be,  there  must  be  more  than  mere 
working  towards  examinations.  To  pass  written  examinations  is  not  the 
schoolboy's  chief  end,  and  the  teacher  has  a  nobler  duty  to  perform  than 
than  the  mere  drudgery  of  a  never  ending  grind. 

There  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  these  days  a  species  of  men  with 
whom   "examination"   is  king,  and  "Cram"  is  prophet.        It    has  been 

said    that    "cramming" that    is.    filling    the    mind  [with    undigested 

knowledge— is  better  than  nothing.      I  do  not  believe  the  doctrine. 
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A  large  assortment  of  facts  is  useful  to  any  man,  and  professional  edu- 
cation is  largely  of  that  nature  ;  but  in  the  school-room,  cram  has  no 
place.  The  mental  constitution  of  the  boy  who  is  perpetually  subjected  to 
this  process  is  injured  in  the  same  way  as  the  man  injures  his  body  who 
eats  too  fast  or  too  much  and  sows  the  seeds  of  dyspepsia. 

As  a  writer  I  once  read  says: — "The  teacher's  duty  is  not  to  impart 
information,  but  to  teach  children  how  to  value,  gain,  and  use  informa- 
tion for  themselves.  The  mind  may  be  trained  so  that  all  his  life  long  the 
boy  can  gain  lore  with  ease  and  rapidity.  We  do  not  make  good  hunts- 
men by  providing  them  with  game  at  the  outset,  but  by  showing  them  how 
to  hunt  and  handle  their  weapons.  If  in  practising  we  can  bring  down 
game,  it  is  well,  but,  in  all  the  preparatory  course,  the  main  subject  is 
practice,  not  prey." 

I  had  intended  to  di.scuss  the  absence  of  any  incentive  to  attach  due 
importance  to  physical  culture  -to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  this 
branch  of  education  be  ignored,  we  shall  have  little  chance  in  future  of  a 
*•  viens  Sana  in  corporesano.'^  The  premium  now  set  on  forcing  the  bright 
pupil,  and  neglecting  the  dull  and  indolent  one,  also  demands  our  inten- 
tion, and  might  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  prospect,  if  matters  remain 
as  they  are,  of  a  possible  more  extensive  development  of  the  private 
:ohool.  But  I  find  that  I  have  exceeded  the  limit  I  had  set  for  myself, 
;  nd  I  fear  I  have  already  overtaxed  your  stock  of  patience.  No  doubt  I 
1  ave  said  a  good  deal  many  of  you  will  oppose.  I  should  feel  that  I  have 
imperfectly  performed  my  task  if  I  had  not  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
■oin  with  me  in  wishing  "  a  speedy  haven  of  rest  for  our  High  School 
t3stem." 
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Recent  advances  in  science  justify  the  generalization  that  the  phen- 
omena of  the  material  universe  are  interpretable  in  terms  of  motion. 
But  if  motion  constitutes  the  essence  of  a  phenomenon,  evidently  this  mo- 
tion must  inhere  in  something,  and  this  something  must  be  so  constituted 
as  to  render  possible  all  kinds  of  motion  which  are  offered  in  explanation 
of  the  various  phenomena.  The  constitution  of  matter  becomes  thus  a 
fundamental  problem,  upon  the  solution  of  which  the  superstructure  of 
the  so  called  Physical  Sciences  rest.  The  importance  which  attaches  to 
this  subject — the  constitution  of  matter, — and  the  profound  interest  which 
it  awakens  in  all  thinking  minds,  have  led  me  to  hope  that  it  might  not 
prove  an  inappropriate  and  unacceptable  topic  for  a  lecture  before 
this  convention.  I  have  thought  it  undesirable  to  popularize  the  subject 
altogether,  not  so  much  be;,ause  of  Faraday's  saying  that  "an  instructive 
lecture  is  not  popular,  and  a  popular  lecture  is  not  instructive  ",  but  more 
because  it  is  to  be  delivered  chiefly  before  teachers.  I  crave,  therefore, 
beforehand,  your  indulgence,  if  the  subject  should  demand  more  attention 
in  certain  parts  of  its  treatment  than  is  usually  expected  to  be  given  to  a 
public  lecture. 
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The  first  experience  we  make  in  connection  with  matter,  which  seems 
to  aff  jrd  us  a  clue  to  its  structure,  is  that  of  its  divisibility.  No  body  is 
known  to  exist,  which  may  not  by  the  application  of  proper  maans  be 
divided  into  parts.  Let  us  cite  an  experiment  in  this  direction,  and  see  if 
we  can  learn  anything  from  it  which  can  aid  us  in  our  inquiry  into  the 
structure  of  matter.  We  take  a  piece  of  the  polishing  plate  of  Bilin — a 
stroke  of  the  hammer  will  shatter  it  into  fragments.  We  may  continue 
the  same  operation  with  each  successive  smaller  fragment  until  our  ham- 
mer proves  too  coarse  an  instrumeut  for  finer  division.  We  select  two  or 
three  of  the  minutest  particles  thus  obtained,  and  grind  them  in  an 
achate-mortar  until  all  grittiness  has  disappeared  and  the  resulting 
powder  has  become  impalpable.  If  now  we  examine  this  powder  under  a 
microscope,  even  a  low  power  reveals  it  to  be  composed  of  particles  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness  and  of  various  shapes  not  differing  in  any  respect 
from  the  original  substance  except  in  volume.  By  employing  a  higher 
power  the  appearance  of  these  little  grains  becomes  greatly  altered.  Each 
minute  grain  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of  very  regularly 
shaped  little  bodies,  most  of  them  perfect,  some,  however,  broken.  These 
little  bodies  have  beautiful,  delicate  grooves  chiseled  upon  their  surface, 
and  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  graceful  diatom  nielosira  distaiis.  It 
would  require  6720  of  these  little  discs  laid  side  by  side  to  fill  out  a  line  one 
inch  in  length.  A  cubic  inch  of  the  polishing  slate  of  Bilin,  would  consequently 
contain  in  round  numbers,  303  billions,  420  millions  distinct  discs  of  this 
diatom,  and  yet  we  feel  confident,  that,  even  if  we  could  separate  the  original 
rock  into  these  individual  discs,  our  division  has  but  commenced !  For 
our  magnifying  power  detected  among  the  discs  composing  each  little 
grain  of  our  inpalpable  powder,  some  which  had  been  fractured  and 
fractured  into  very  irregular  pieces.  However  minute  in  size  and  regular 
in  form,  these  discs,  then,  cannot  represent  the  smallest  particles  into 
which  the  polishing  slate  of  Bilin  may  be  divided  ;  on  the  contrary  each 
disc  is  apparently  as  divisible  as  the  whole  rock,  and  we  see  no  reason, 
why,  had  we  the  proper  means,  we  might  not  continue  the  process  of  divi- 
sion in  the  case  of  each  diatom  into  particles  beyond  even  the  range  of 
microscopic  power.  From  this  experiment,  which  may  be  taken  as 
typical,  we  conclude  that  our  effort  ui  dividing  the  slate  has  been  limited 
only  by  the  imperfect  means  at  our  command,  and  that  each  successive 
degree  of  subdivision  attained  by  mechanical  means  furnished  particles 
not  differing  in  properties  from  the  original  substance. 

Is  matter  then  infinitely  divisible  ?  Our  experiment  seems  to  indicate 
such  a  conclusion.  Or  do  we  in  our  effort  of  division  finally  arrive  at 
particles  which  can  no  longer  be  divided  ?  Clearly  we  make  these  two 
assumptions.  Our  conception  of  the  constitution  of  matter  will  depend 
upon  which  of  these  two  assumptions  we  accept.  If  we  accept  the 
former,  that  matter  is  divisible  without  limit,  then  each  part  struck 
from  the  whole  is  only  part  of  the  whole,  and  no  discrete  particles  can  be 
assumed  as  existing  in  matter.  Matter  then  fills  the  space  it  occupies 
continuously  without  a  break.  Of  course  this  view  of  matter  does  not  ex- 
clude the  existence  of  pores  or  fissures,  but  no  part  can  exist  per  se  dis- 
connected from  matter  in  matter,  for  otherwise  matter  would  be  composed 
of  these  parts,  which  is  contrary  to  the  assumption.  This  conception 
of  matter  is  very  perplexing;   but  an   analogy,  however  imperfect  may  aid 
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our  magination  in  realizing  it.  You  have  undoubtedly  often  admired 
the  fairy  httle  glass  baskets  turned  out  with  such  surprising  rapidity 
before  the  blowpipe  of  Bohemian  glass  blowers.  These  frail  ornaments 
are  formed  from  melted  drops  of  glass,  which  partially  run  into  each 
other  before  cooling.  The  spaces  which  are  thus  left  between  the  limpid 
drops  give  it  much  the  appearance  of  wicker  work.  We  have  only  to 
imagine  our  little  basket  to  be  filled  with  melted  drops  of  glass,  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  basket  and  to  each  other  in  certain  points  only,  to 
realize  the  conception  of  ccntinucus  substance.  The  space  which  the 
glass  of  this  basket  occupies  it  evidently  fills  continuously,  for  no  drcp 
exists  singly  and  discretely  ty  itself,  tut  each  drcp  is  joined  by  seme  point 
of  attachment  to  its  neighbcr,  so  that  we  may  ccmmence  with  any  little 
drcp  whatever  and  proceed  Ihrcughcut  the  Lasket  and  its  contents  alcng 
the  lines  of  juncture  fcimcd  ty  the  glass  itself,  without  ever  leaving  the 
glass  to  reach  a  next  particle.  This  conception  does  not,  as  you  perceive, 
exclude  the  existence  of  pores  or  fissures,  ior  these  are  represented  by  the 
spaces  left  between  the  drops,  and  may  be  as  continuous  as  the  glass 
itself. 

If  now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  grant  a  limit  to  the  divisibility  of  matter, 
then  matter  must  be  conceived  of  as  composed  of  indivisible  particles 
which  we  may  term  atoms,  the  term  signifying  indivisible.  These  atoms 
we  are  then  to  imagine  as  the  building  material  by  the  aggregation  of 
which  the  substance  is  built  up.  To  fit  our  former  analogy  to  this  con- 
ception of  matter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  joining  threads  between 
our  little  glass  drops,  and  imagine  them  held  together,  not  by  the  sub- 
stance itself,  but  by  immaterial  dynamic  bonds.  Each  drop  will  thus 
exist  discretely  by  itself,  having  no  material  connection  whatever  with  any 
other  drops.  This  immaterial  connection  between  the  atoms  renders  this 
conception  of  the  constitution  of  matter  perhaps  more  difficult  than  the 
former,  "  but  mere  difficulties  of  conception,"  as  Prof.  Jevons  remarks  : 
"  must  not  in  the  least  discredit  a  theory,  which  otherwise  agrees  with 
fact."  Our  choice  between  these  two  assumptions  will  then  evidently 
depend  upon  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  either  with  the  facts  of 
Natural  Science.  We  shall  conveniently  consider  some  of  the  leading 
facts  of  chemistry  first  to  determine  our  choice  in  accordance  with  this 
criterion. 

If  we  place,  as  Morren  has  taught  us,  a  globe  filled  with  Sulphur 
Dioxide — a  transparent  colourless  gas  with  a  suffocating  odour — in  a  dark 
i"oom,  and  pass  a  beam  of  sunlight  through  it,  at  first  no  change  will  be 
observed,  but  presently  a  delicate  faint  blue  will  appear  in  the  track  of  the 
sunbeam  within  the  globe.  This  tint  grows  deeper,  passes  into  sky-blue, 
gradually  this  fades  to  a  whitish  hue,  and  finally  a  white  cloud  will  be 
observed  floating  within  the  globe.  If  the  globe  be  now  opened  and  the 
contents  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  suftbcating  odour  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Sulphur  Dioxide  has  disappeared.  In  fact  this  gas  has  van- 
ished, and  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  two  other  substances — Sulphur 
and  Oxygen,  the  former  floating  in  a  state  of  minute  division  in  the  latter. 
This  Sulphur  and  Oxygen,  which  were  evidently  in  a  state  of  union  be- 
fore the  experiment,  may  easily  be  proven  to  be  present  in  the  weight 
ratio  of  32  of  the  former  to  32  of  the  latter.  Reversing  the  experiment  by 
heating  the  globe,  the  cloud  will  at  a  certain  temperature  disappear  with 
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a  lambent  blue  flash  of  light,  and  upon  opening  the  glass  globe  our 
original  Sulphur  Dioxide  will  have  made  its  re-appearance,  every  trace  of 
the  Sulphur  and  Oxygen  having  vanished.  These  two  experiments  of 
decomposition  and  recombination  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times 
without  the  least  change  of  weight  taking  place  in  the  contents  of  the 
globe.  Evidently  32  parts  by  weight  of  Sulphur  require  exactly  32  parts 
by  weight  of  Oxygen  to  form  Sulphur  Dioxide.  This  definite  and  invari- 
able weight  ratio  existing  between  these  elements  in  the  formation  of  thi;i 
compound  we  should  lind  confirmed  by  every  analysis  made  of  th.; 
Sulphur  Dioxide,  whether  we  obtain  it  from  an  iron  pyrites  furnace  of  a 
sulphuric  acid  factory,  or  from  the  throat  of  an  active  volcano.  I  may 
without  difficulty  cause  Oxygen  to  enter  into  combination  with  Sulphur  in  a 
higher  weight  ratio,  namely,  of  48  of  the  former,  to  32  of  the  latter,  to  form 
the  definite  compound  Sulphur  Trioxide.  This  compound  contains  exactly 
one  half  as  much  more  Oxygen,  than  the  Sulphur  Dioxide.  But  between 
these  two  compounds  no  intermediate  compound  can  be  formed,  ;.  e., 
none  which  shall  contain  the  Oxygen  in  a  weight  ratio  of  more  than  32 
but  less  than  48  to  32  of  Sulphur.  These  quantitative  relations  existing 
between  elements  to  form  definite  compounds  are  inexplicable  if  we  as- 
sume matter  to  be  continuous.  Upon  this  supposition  the  whole  experi- 
ment is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Granting  the  possibility,  that  continuous 
substances  are  capable  of  combining  by  interpenetration,  the  conception 
of  which  is  however  exceedingly  perplexing,  we  do  not  see  why  the  Sul- 
phur and  Oxygen  can  only  interpenetrate  in  such  a  definite  weight  ratio, 
as  32:  32,  and  if  Sulphur  does  take  up  more  Oxygen,  why  only  one 
half  as  much  more.  On  the  contrary  it  would  seem,  that  all  possible  in- 
termediate compounds  should  be  capable  of  formation  between  any  defi- 
nite quantity  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen,  forming  an  infinite  series  of  com- 
pounds shading  off  imperceptibly  in  their  properties  from  one  to  the 
other. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  that  matter  is  composed  of  atoms, 
which  for  the  same  element  are  exactly  alike,  and  possess  exactly  the  same 
weight,  but  differ  from  those  of  another  element  in  weight,  the  explana- 
tion of  these  quantitative  relations  becomes  easy  and  unconstrained. 
The  very  operation  taking  place  in  chemical  combination  may  be  followed 
by  the  mind's  eye.  We  Sce  in  the  first  place  wherein  chemical  combina- 
tion differs  from  purely  mechanical  mixture.  In  the  mechanical  mixture 
of  the  cloud  of  Sulphur  particles  floating  in  the  O.xygen  of  our  experi- 
ment, the  different  atoms  of  Oxygen  exist  side  by  side  with  the  atoms  of 
Sulphur  or  their  aggregations,  but  with  sufficient  space  between  them  to 
prevent  the  characteristic  properties  of  one  substance  from  being  influ- 
enced by  the  presence  of  the  other.  At  the  instant  of  combination  a  gen- 
eral rush  of  atoms  takes  place.  Every  Sulphur  atom  seizes  upon  two  * 
Oxygen  atoms  and  remains  finally  united  to  them.  If  now  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Sulphur  and  Oxygen  atoms  differ  from  each  other  in  weight  in 
the  ratio  of  32 :  16,  we  readdy  see  that  the  weight  ratio  in  which  these  two 
elements  combine  must  be  definite,  and  that  it  must  be  as  32:32,  for  2 
atoms  of  Oxygen  weighing  together  32  have  combined  with  one  Sulphur 
atom  which  weighs  32  to  f^rm  Sulphur  Dioxide.  It  also  follows  at  once, 
since  atoms  cannot  be  divided,  that  if  Sulphur  combines  with  more  than 
two  atoms  of  Oxygen,  it  must  combine  with  three  and  not  2|  or  2§  atoms 
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of  Oxygen  to  form  Sulphur  Trioxide.  We  may  further  explain  what 
otherwise  -.vould  have  been  inexplicable— why  in  the  act  of  combm- 
ation  of  Sulphur  with  Oxygen  a  lambent  blue  flash  of  light  was  ob- 
served. The  space  existing  between  the  Oxygen  and  Sulphur  atoms  pre- 
vious to  combination,  though  exceedingly  minute,  is  in  comparison  to  the 
actual  size  of  the  Sulphur  and  Oxygen  atoms  very  great.  The  act  of 
combination  being  completed  in  an  immeasurably  short  period  of  time, 
the  Oxygen  and  Sulphur  atoms  rushing  together  to  engage  in  the  melee 
acquire  a  very  great  velocity.  The  shock  which  they  sustain  in  meeting 
is  correspondingly  severe,  causing  them  to  tremble  in  each  other's  grasp. 
It  is  this  tremor  which,  imparted  to  the  universal  elastic  ether,  is  just 
capable  of  throwing  it  into  undulations  corresponding  to  the  blue  light 
we   witnessed. 

Another  and  very   striking  argument   in   favor  of  the   atomic  constitu- 
tion of  matter   may  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  a  certain  class  of 
organic  compounds,  the  metamerides.     This  interesting   class  of  bodies, 
although  possessing  identically  the  same   composition,  differ  in  their  phy- 
sical properties,  and  furnish,  if  treated  under  exactly  the  saim  conditions 
with    the    sai>ie   reagent,     entirely   aiffcrciU    products    of    decomposition. 
Thus  in  the  two   metamerides  valerate  of  methyl  and   butyrate    of  ethyl 
72  parts  by  weight  of   Carbon  are  combined  in  each    case    with    12    parts 
by   weight  of   Hydrogen  and  32    parts    by  weight    of   Oxygen.       If   these 
two    compounds   be   treated   with   potassium    hydroxide    decomposition 
takes  place  in  each  case.     The  one  compound  furnishing   as   products   of 
the    reaction   potassium   valerate   and  woodspirit,   the    other    potassium 
butyrate  and  alcohol.     How  two  compounds  of  exactly  the  same  composi- 
tion, and  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner, jean  furnish  entirely  different 
products  of  decomposition,  is  absolutely  incomprehensible,  unless  we  as- 
sume that  the  products  of  decomposition  into  which  they  are  capable  of 
being   separated   exist   discretely  '\xi   these   compounds.      But    it    so    they 
must  exist  spacially  separated  in  each  compound — an  assumption  of  which 
the  theory  of  the  continuity    of  matter  does  not  admit.     We  must  relin- 
quish all  hope  of  explaining   this  very  singular  fact,  or  admit  the   theory 
of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter.      In  accordance   with    this   theory 
the  two  metamerides  would  each  contain  six  atoms  of  Carbon,  twelve  of 
Hydrogen  and  two  of  Oxygen,  grouped  for  each  compound   into  differently 
constituted  twin  molecules,  something    like   twin    clusters  of  grapes.     A 
cluster  of  grapes  does  not  ripen  its  berries    all    at   the  same  time,    but  if 
we  pluck  it  ai  a  certain  season  we  shall  find  among  its  purple  ripe  berries, 
red  ones  half  ripe  and  entirely  green  ones.      If,    now,  to  help  our  imagina- 
tion, we  let  the  purple  berries   represent    the  Carbon  atoms,    the  red   the 
Hydrogen  atoms,  and  the  green  the  Oxygen  atoms,  we  may  easily  arrange  a 
definite  number  and  kind  of  berries,  say  6  blue,  12  red,  and  2  green  into  a 
twin  cluster  representing  our   valerate   of  methyl  molecule,  so  that  one 
branch  shall   contain  4  blue,  9  red,  and   2  green,    berries,  and    the    other 
branch  i  blue,  and  3  red  berries.     For  our  butyrate  of  ethyl,  twin  cluster 
we  may  arrange  exactly  the  same  number  and  kind  of  berries  in  a  differ- 
ent  manner,  so  that  one   branch  may  contain  4   blue,  7  red,  and  2  green 
berries,  and  the  other  branch,  2  blue  and  5   red   berries.       Decomposition 
of  each  compound  may  now  be  likened,  if  we  think  only  of  one  molecule,  to 
the  separation  of  the  connecting  stem  of  its  respective  twin  cluster  of  bar- 
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ry  atoms.  This  separation  in  the  case  of  the  2  compounds  results  in  4  differ- 
ent single  clusters,  which  correspond  to  the  4  different  products  of  decom- 
position. 

Convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter,  Liebig 
and  Dumas  sought  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  properties  of  organic 
compounds  in  the  structure  of  their  molecules.  Their  brilliant  imagi- 
nation magnified  these  invisible  molecules  till  they  became  real  systems 
of  atomic  groups,  which  under  the  play  of  chemical  affinity  were  made  to 
marshal  themselves  into  varying  patterns  of  marvellous  beauty  and  sym- 
metry. Who  has  not  beguiled  in  wondering  amazement  some  of  his 
leisure  hours  by  looking  at  the  beautiful  forms  presented  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  colored  bits  of  glass  in  a  Kaleidoscope.  Each  turn  of  the 
tube  presented  a  feast  for  the  eye,  in  the  new  and  unexpected  form  of 
beauty  called  forth  as  if  by  magic.  Sometimes  falling  into  patterns  so 
unstable,  that  the  slightest  touch  would  break  up  their  structure  and 
result  in  a  new  arrangement.  Sometimes  clogging  in  forms  so  compactly 
grouped,  that  it  required  a  vigorous  shake  of  the  tube  to  furnish  a  new 
pattern.  In  like  manner  we  may  assume  the  atoms  to  arrange  them- 
selves like  the  bits  of  glass  in  the  Kaleidoscope  into  stable  and  unstable 
molecular  structures.  We  may  see  in  the  unstable  molecule  of  chloride 
of  nitrogen,  the  cause  of  its  ready  decomposition  with  the  slightest  pres- 
sure while  the  resistance  offered  to  decomposition  by  silicon  dioxide  is 
accounted  for  by  the  stable  equilibrium  of  its  molecular  structure.  The 
contemplation  in  this  matter,  of  these  dynamic  systems  of  atom-clusters, 
afforded  suggestions  for  experiment,  and  led  to  the  many  brilliant  discover- 
ies for  which  Liebig  and  Dumas  are  so  justly  renowned.  One  of  the 
grandest  results  of  this  method  was  the  enunciation  by  Dumas  of  the 
theory  of  Substitution,  He  questioned  whether  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  remove  from  a  complex  molecular  edifice  some  of  the  capstones  and 
replace  them  by  others  without  destroying  the  stability  of  the  structure, 
whether  in  a  compound  consisting  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  atoms  com- 
plexly arranged,  some  of  the  Hydrogen  atoms  might  not  be  replaced  by 
Chlorine.  He  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  answering  this  query  affirma- 
tively by  experiment.  From  purely  speculative  reasonings  based  upon 
the  atomic  theory  Dumas  was  thus  led  to  the  enunciation  of  a  theory, 
the  fruitfulness  of  which  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  estimate,  for  the  impulse 
it  has  given  to  experimental  investigation  will  long  be  felt.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  theory  of  radicals  to  organic  compounds  and  the  enunciation 
by  Laurent  of  the  theory  of  types,  as  brilliantly  generalized  by  Gerhardt. 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  This  chain  of  theories  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter  has  not  alone  enriched  us 
with  the  discoveries  of  new  and  valuable  compounds,  but  has  furnished  us 
with  what  is  so  essential  in  exact  science — with  a  rational  and  natural 
classification  of  the  ever  increasing  number  of  Carbon  compounds. 

We  may  now  regard  our  choice  between  the  two  assumptions  with 
which  we  started  as  sufficiently  determined  in  favor  of  the  existence  of 
atoms,  although  an  important  argument  in  support  of  the  atomic  consti- 
tution of  matter  derivable  from  the  specific  heat  of  the  elements  has  been 
omitted.  A  constitution  of  matter,  however,  which  would  make  an  infi- 
nite series  of  compounds  between  any  2  elements  possible,  is  not  incon- 
ceivable.    With   such   a  constitution   of  matter  chemistry   would  never 
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have  emerged  out  of  the  swaddhng  cloths  of  alchemy.  Discovery  would 
have  been  left  to  pure  chance,  and  the  mind  of  man  would  have  in  vain  per- 
plexed itself  to  wring  from  nature  her  secrets  and  render  her  forces  his 
servants.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  matter  has  been  so  constituted, 
that  in  its  combinations  it  is  obedient  to  a  few  laws  of  exceeding  simplicity, 
which  furnish  a  lamp  to  the  feet  of  the  investigator  in  his  search  after  new 
discoveries  by  enabling  him  to  forecast  them,  is  unmistakable  evidence  of 
purpose,  and  points  undeniably  to  an  intelligent  First  Cause. 

Atoms,  then,  are  the  indivisible  parts  of  elements.  From  the  combination 
of  atoms  of  the  different  elements  molecules  result.  A  compound  is  made 
up  of  such  molecules — its  constitution  is  molecular.  We  shall  presently 
see,  that  from  certain  chemical  considerations  we  shsll  be  obliged  to  as- 
sume a  molecular  constitution  also  for  the  elements  when  in  a  free  state  ; 
that  Oxygen,  for  instance,  does  not  consist  of  single  atoms  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  but  groups  of  atoms.  The  difference  between  a 
molecule  of  an  element  and  a  molecule  of  a  compound  will  then  consist  in 
the  fact,  that  the  molecule  of  an  element  is  composed  of  atoms  of  the 
Siinii;  kind,  while  the  molecule  of  a  campound  is  an  aggregation  of  atoms  of 
different  kinds.  Arguments  for  the  molecular  structure  of  elements  are 
derived  from  their  behaviour  when  being  set  free  from  chemical  combina- 
tion. At  the  instant,  namely,  of  liberation,  they  are  known  to  possess  a 
greater  chemical  activity  than  when  in  their  ordinary  free  state.  This 
active  state  of  elements  has  very  appropriately  been  termed  the  "nascent  " 
state,  to  indicate  that  the  activity  is  a  result  of  the  liberation.  Thus 
Hydrogen  and  Sulphur  in  the  nascent  state  e  iter  with  great  activity  into 
combination,  forming  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  while  in  the  free  state  the 
combination  takes  place  only  with  great  difficultly  and  at  a  great  eleva- 
tion of  temperature.  This  singular  difference  of  activity  between  the 
elements  in  the  free  and  nascent  state  has  been  explicable  so  far  only  on  the 
supposition,  that  elem.ents  in  the  free  and  isolated  state  possess  molecular 
structure.  Thus  Hydrogen,  for  instance,  when  in  the  free  state  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  of  twin  atoms,  the  bond  which  unites  them  is  chemical 
affinity,  which  can  not  be  regarded  as  inactive  between  the  atoms  of  even 
the  same  elements.  Their  combining  tendencies  would  by  such  union  be 
partially  satisfied,  and  hence  it  is  quite  clear  that  such  molecules  would 
manifest  feebler  tendencies  to  enter  into  new  combinations,  than  if  the 
atoms  existed  singly  with  their  combining  tendencies  unengaged.  In  the 
nascent  state,  the  atoms  evolved  from  a  combination  exist  singly  for  an 
instant,  and  enter,  if  no  atoms  of  another  element  are  present  with  which 
they  can  unite,  into  combination  with  each  other. 

This  view  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  elements  is  further  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  elements  are  capable  of  existing  in  allotropic  modifications 
in  which  the  same  elementary  body  possesses  entirely  different  properties 
Thus  Oxygen  in  one  modification  is  without  odour  and  comparatively  in- 
active, in  the  other,  as  Ozone,  it  possesses  a  strong  penetrating  odour  and 
is  intensely  active,  and  yet  both  are  Oxygen  and  only  that.  We  cannot 
possibly  account  for  this  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  same  element, 
uiucSi,  wo  assume  that  the  allotropic  modification  of  an  element  depends 
upon  a  special  gro  aping  of  its  atoms.  This  assumption  gains  confirma- 
tion from  the  fact,  that  when  O.xygen  is  converted  into  Ozone  condensa- 
tion takes  place,  so  that  3  vols,  of  Oxygen  condense  to  2  vols,  of  Ozone. 
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At  the  moment  when  one  modification  passes  into  the  other,  as  when 
Ozone  is  converted  into  Oxygen,  heat  is  evolved.  This  is  what  we  should 
expect  if  the  allotropic  modifications  depended  upon  special  groupings  of 
atoms,  for  in  the  act  of  rearrangement  a  clashingof  atoms  and  hence  internal 
commotion,  must  result.  If  we  conceive  6  atoms  of  Ox^'gen  arranged  in  3 
molecules  of  2  atoms  each  to  constitute  common  Oxygen  2  molecules  of  3 
atoms  each  may  represent  Ozone.  In  the  act  of  conversion  of  Ozone  into 
Oxygen  one  atom  of  each  of  its  molecules  is  expelled,  the  2  .expelled 
atoms  unite  in  a  molecule,  furnishing  3  molecules  of  2  atoms  each  of  com- 
mon Oxygen.  The  clashing  of  the  2  expelled  atoms  in  the  act  of  union 
represents  the  heat  given  out  in  the  conversion. 

from  these  2  lines  of  argument  we  conclude,  that  atoms  never  exist 
single  or  isolated  except  in  the  nascent  state,  but  that  in  each  element  the 
atoms  are  combined  to  form  molecules,  which  are  indivisible  by  mechanical 
means.  The  constitution,  then,  of  all  bodies,  whether  elementary  or  com- 
pound, is  molecular.  Returning  now  to  our  atoms  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  chemical  considerations  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  for  each 
element  the  atoms  are  absolutely  alike  in  specific  weight  and  other  proper- 
ties, but  that  for  different  elements  they  differ  in  Ihese  respects.  The 
farther  question  now  arises,  how  may  I  account  for  the  difterence  in  pro- 
perties between  the  atoms  of  the  difterent  elements.  What,  for  instance, 
constitutes  the  difference  in  properties  between  an  Oxygen  and  Chlorine 
atom  ?  Why  is  it,  that  the  Hydrogen  atom  has  a  spec.  grav.  16  times 
less  than  that  of  an  O.Kygen  atom  ?  If  we  accept  the  old  notion  of  atoms, 
that  they  are  exceedingly  minute  hard  particles,  filling  the  space  each  occu- 
pies continuously  with  its  matter,  we  might  assume  with  Dalton  that  an  Oxy- 
gen atom  is  16  times  larger  than  a  Hydrogen  atom,  and  thus  explain  by 
difference  in  size  of  the  atoms  of  the  difterent  elements,  the  difference  in  their 
ascertained  spec.  grav.  The  fact,  however,  that  all  gases  expand  equally 
for  equal  increments  of  heat,  pressure  being  the  same,  and  diminish  in 
volume  equally  for  equal  increments  of  pressure,  temperature  being  the 
same,  led  Avogadro  as  early  as  181 1  to  the  great  generalization,  that  equal 
volumes  of  gases  at  equal  temperatures  and  pressures  contam  the  same 
number  of  molecules.  This  generalization  is  now  universally  accepted 
and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  modern  chemistry.  Assuming  the  mole- 
cular structure  of  gaseous  elements  to  be  the  same,  we  may  state  the  law 
of  Avogadro  in  the  following  modified  form  :  For  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure,  elements  in  the  gaseous  state  contain  the  same  number  ot  atoms. 
In  accordance  with  this  law  it  follows,  that  to  account  for  the  difference 
in  spec.  grav.  between  O.xygen  and  Hydrogen,  for  example,  by  the  size  of 
their  atoms,  we  should  farther  have  to  assume,  that  in  a  pint  of  Oxygen 
gas  the  atoms  are  packed  16  times  closer  together  than  the  atoms  of 
Hydrogen  in  the  same  volume  measured  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure.  In  accordance  with  this  view  we  may  make  the  general  state- 
ment, that  for  different  elementary  gases  measured  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  the  distance  between  their  molecules  depends  upon  the 
size  of  their  atoms.  This  would  undoubtedly  explain  the  difterence  in 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  and  without  speculating  any  farther 
we  might  rest  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  Dalton,  that  any  other  dis- 
tinguishing properties  between  the  elements  are  due  to  inherent  differ- 
ences 111  the  nature  of  their  atoms.     Most  of  the  continental  chemists  did 
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not  rest  with  this  conclusion  of  Dalton's,  and  manj^  bent  their  energies  to 
discover  methods  for  determining  experimentally  the  relative  size  of  the 
atoms  of  the  diflerent  elements,  but  it  is  to  the  extensive  labours  of 
Schroeder  and  Kopp  especially  that  we  owe  any  advances  made  in  this 
direction.  Assuming  the  solid  condition  of  each  element  at  equal  tem- 
perature and  pressure  to  be  of  the  same  molecular  structure,  these  emin- 
ent chemists  have  succeeded  in  showing,  that  many  of  the  elementary 
bodies  may  be  arranged  in  groups,  each  group  consisting  of  members  in 
which  the  solid  atomic  volume  is  identical.  Thus  chromium,  cobalt,  cop- 
per, iron,  nickel,  and  manganese  have  the  same  atomic  volume,  which  dif- 
fers only  from  that  of  another  group.  This  has  naturally  created  a  very 
strong  probability  in  favor  of  the  equality  in  the  size  of  the  atoms  of  these 
elements  against  Dalton's  assumption  to  the  contrary.  Selecting  Osmium 
and  zinc  out  of  another  group  for  which  Kopp  has  proven  an  equality  of 
solid  atomic  volume,  it  will  be  very  probable,  that  an  atom  of  Osmium  is 
of  the  same  size  as  an  atom  of  Zinc;  yet  I  may  ask  the  question,  how  am  I 
then  to  account  for  the  difference  betv/een  the  atomic  weight  of  these  ele- 
ments ?  The  only  reason  I  can  assign  for  the  difference  between  the  spec, 
grav.  of  bodies  is,  that  for  equal  volumes  they  contain  unequal  quantities 
of  matter.  But  if  an  Osmium  atom  occupies  as  much  space  as  a  zinc 
atom,  and  the  space  occupied  by  each  is  continuously  filled  with  its  mat- 
ter, I  cannot  see  how  equal  spaces  may  contain  in  the  one  case  3  times  as 
much  continuous  matter  as  in  the  other.  This  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come if  we  abandon  the  old  conception  of  the  continuity  of  the  atom  al- 
together and  conceive  of  an  atom  as  itself  a  compound.  Such  an  as- 
sum.ption  is  farther  justified  by  the  fact,  that  elementary  bodies  in  their 
properties  do  not  so  fundamentally  differ  from  bodies  which  are  known 
to  be  compound  as  to  exclude  the  belief  of  a  certain  complexity  in  the 
nature  of  these  atoms.  The  element  Oxygen  does  not  difter  more  funda- 
mentally in  its  properties  from  the  element  Chlorine,  than  this  last  dif- 
fers from  Cyanogen  or  Carbon  Dioxide,  which  are  known  to  be  compounds. 
We  may  then  assume  an  atom  to  be  a  compound  ol  particles  of  the  same 
size,  weight  and  form,  united  in  numbers  corresponding  for  each  element 
to  its  combining  weight,  and  held  together  in  stable  systems  by  dynamic 
bonds,  which  have  resisted  all  efforts  of  decomposition.  These  particles 
of  which  elementary  atoms  are  conceived  as  composed,  have  been  var- 
iously termed  atomettes,  elements,  and  physical  atoms.  These  terms  have 
already  significations  attached  to  them  other  than  to  the  one  here  needed, 
and  to  avoid  confusion  we  shall  call  these  last  particles  of  which  all 
atoms  are  composed  nltimates.  Matter  from  this  point  of  view  is  all  of 
the  same  kind,  consisting  of  ultimates,  which  are  perfectly  identical. 
These  combined  in  definite  numbers  corresponding  to  the  different  atomic 
weights  constitute  the  atoms  of  the  various  elements.  Whatever  number 
of  ultimates  we  conceive  of  as  united  to  form  our  atom  of  Hydrogen  our 
atom  of  Oxygen  will  contain  16  times  that  number.  Nitrogen  14  times 
that  number,  and  so  on.  We  can  now  explain  without  any  difficulty  how 
atoms  of  the  diflerent  elements  having  the  same  size  may  contain  differ- 
ent quantites  of  matter,  for  we  may  readily  conceive,  that,  in  the  Osmium 
atom,  which  contains  3  times  the  quantity  of  matter  that  is  contained  in 
a  zinc  atom,  the  ultimates  are   packed  3  times   closer  than   in  the   zinc 
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atom.  We  have  hsre  a  consistent  explanation  for  the  difference  in  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  any  other  differences  in  the  properties  of 
the  various  elements,  we  may  with  this  view  of  matter  conceive  as  de- 
pending not,  as  so  vaguely  expressed  by  Dalton,  upon  the  inherent  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  atoms,  but  more  consistently  with  the  generalization 
that  phenomena  are  interpretable  by  motion,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  motions  set  up  in  the  atoms. 

This  theory  has  been  developed  in  explanation  of  chemical  phenomena 
in  a  remarkable  work  entitled  "Elements  of  the  Economy  of  Nature"  by 
Dr.  Macvicar.  In  this  work  figurative  representations  of  the  atoms  of  the 
various  elements  are  even  attempted,  and  from  their  inspection  the  author 
has  been  led  to  predict  the  possibility  of  the  resolution  of  some  of  the 
elements  into  simpler  bodies.  We  know,  as  yet,  too  little  of  atoms  to  have 
much  confidence  in  these  figurative  representations.  Future  investigations 
may  indeed  reveal  their  nature  and  permit  of  their  dynamic  formulation, 
but  at  present  we  shall  have  to  rest  with  the  conclusion  that  atoms  are 
compounds,  without  attempting  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  their  special 
configuration. 

These  ultimates,  however  minute,  must  be  conceived  of  as  extended, 
and  consequently  must  have  size  and  form  ;  for,  if  matter  i  its  ultimate 
analysis  is  resolved,  as  Bayma  in  his  molecular  physics  maintains,  into 
material  points,  having  location  but  not  extension,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
see  how,  by  the  aggregation  of  any  number  of  such  unextended  points,  ex- 
tended bodies  result.  Extension,  as  our  first  experiences  tell  us,  is  a 
primary  property  of  matter,  that  property  in  virtue  of  which  it  occupies 
space.  To  deny  it  this  property,  is  to  do  away  with  matter  altogether, 
and  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  talk  about  viatcrial  points,  having  location 
but  net  extension.  Boscovich  in  his  famous  mechanical  theory  more 
consistently  denies  the  existence  of  matter  altogether,  and  assumes,  instead 
of  material  points,  centers  of  force  which  by  their  interaction  give  rise  to 
the  various  phenomena  we  witness.  "  But  no  arrangement  of  centers  of 
force,  however  complicated,"  as  Clerk  Maxwell  very  pertinently  re- 
marks, "  can  account  for  the  fact,  that  a  body  requires  a  certain  force  to 
produce  in  it  a  certain  change  of  motion,  which  fact  we  express  by  saying, 
that  the  body  has  a  certain  measurable  mass.  No  part  of  their  mass  can 
be  due  to  the  existence  of  the  supposed  centers  of  force."  Berthelot,  the 
eminent  French  philosopher,  maintained,  that  the  atoms  of  the  elements 
are  composed  of  the  same  matter,  distinguished  only  by  the  nature  of  the 
motions  set  up  in  them;  and  Henry  St.  Claire  Deville  after  him,  declared 
"  that  when  bodies  deemed  to  be  simple  combine  with  one  another,  they 
vanish,  they  are  individually  annihilated.  For  instance  he 
maintains,  that  in  "Sulphate  of  Copper",  there  is  neither  Sulpihur  nor 
Oxygen,  nor  Copper.  Sulphur,  Oxygen,  and  Copper  are  composed  each  of 
them  by  a  distinct  system  of  vibrations  of  one  enei^gy  and  one  single  sub- 
stance. The  compound  Sulp)hate  of  Copper  answers  to  a  different 
system,  in  which  the  motions  are  confounded  that  would  produce  the 
respective  individualities  of  its  cleiiunts,  Sulphur,  Oxygen  and  Cop- 
per." Ent  what  conception  can  we  form  of  such  vibrating  oscillating- 
atomic  weights  ?  How  can  vibration  account  for  the  constant  weight 
ratio  in  which  the  atoms  of  the  diffen  nt  elements  enter  into  combina- 
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tion  ?  If  but  one  kind  of  matter  is  assumed,  then  to  account  for  the 
difference  in  tiie  combining  weights  of  the  elements,  these  must  con- 
tain  in  the  constiuction  of  their  atoms  different  quantities  of  it.  Be- 
sides, we  cannot  point  to  a  single  case  of  constant  unimpeded  motion  ; 
yet  this  theory  necessiiates  the  conclusion  that  the  atoms  have 
each  from  the  commencement  of  their  existence  vibiated  with  a  defi- 
niti'.  velocity  of  which  noi,e  has  been  dissipated.  These  objections  do 
not  apply  to  our  conception  of  an  atom  as  a  compound  of  extended 
particle.^,  which  we  have  termed  ultimatcs.  These  we  must  imagine 
as  fiimly  uniced  by  dynamic  bonds  in  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
combining  weights  of  the  atoms  into  stable  systems,  which  resist  our 
best  (  fforts  to  produt  e  decomposition  Yet  we  must  think  of  them  as 
so  united,  that  even  in  the  densest  atom  they  do  not  touch  each  other 
Ijut  leave  ample  room  fcr  rapid  vibrations  and  oscillations  across  their 
lespettive  positions  of  equilibrium.  These  ultimates,  then,  are  the 
building  material,  from  wliich  by  establishment  of  immutable  configura- 
tions elements  resulted  Thrcugh  the  constant  flux  of  these  to  ever 
more  and  more  stable  combinations,  this  sublime  universe  is  hastening 
to  its  destined  end.  To  conceive  of  the  minuteness  of  these  ultimates 
is  as  f'ltile  a  task  as  the  endeavour  to  grasp  tlie  meaning  of  the  num- 
iier  which  might  be  written  to  express  in  miles  ihe  distance  of  the 
faintest  riebuiae  on  the  outskirts  o,f  our  siderial  system.  Truly  ''Deus 
magnus  in  magnis,  maxinius  in  minimis,"  we  ma)'  exclaim  with  a  pro- 
founder  meaning  than  the  author  of  these  much  quoted  words  could 
ever  have  realized  If  now  in  imagination  we  magnify  one  of  our 
little  diatoms  melosira  distans,  wliich  we  used  in  our  first  experiment 
es  an  illustration  of  the  divisibility  of  matter,  we  should  see  it  break  up 
into  myriads  of  groupes  of  mulecules  harmoniously  disposed  about 
centers  of  attraction  each  molecule  formed  ot  a  triplet  of  atoms.  One 
atom  of  Silicon  consisting  of  28  or  some  multiple  of  28  ultimates  joined  to 
I  atoms  of  Oxygen,  each  composed  of  16  or  some  multiple  of  16  ulti- 
mates. ^V'e  should  see  each  ultimate  vibrating  within  each  atom,  each 
atom  vibrating  in  each  molecule,  each  molecule  moving  in  each  group, 
and  each  group  animated  with  its  own  motion.  We  need  only  imagine 
each  ultimate  a  shining,  twinkling  point,  to  realize  the  analogy  between 
this  structure  and  the  star  spangled  expanse  of  a  night  skj'  above  us. 
We  should,  if  we  carry  out  the  fancy  of  Dumas,  see  world?,  circulating 
about  worlds,  and  these  again  about  other  worlds,  blending  to  a  har- 
monious law-regulated  whole  A  microcosm  expanded  to  a  macrocosm  1 
The  sublime  study  of  astronomy  reversed. 

The  compound  structure  of  the  atom  has  so  far  been  deduced  from 
chemical  facts  ;  we  shall  see,  however,  that  certain  physical  phenomena 
also  require  for  their  explanation  the  assumption  of  the  compound 
nature  of  atoms.  Dr  Draper  was  the  first  to  show,  that  when  a  solid  is 
gradually  heated  from  redness  to  whiteness,  and  the  light  it  emits  is 
passed  through  a  prism,  und  its  spectrum  examined,  that  the  colours 
made  their  appearance  successively  as  the  temperature  rose,  first  the 
red,  than  the  orange  was  added,  then  the  yellow,  the  blue,  the  indigo, 
and  finally   the  violet,  so  that   when  the  body  attained  \Yhite   heat  it 
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emitted  light  waves  corresponding  to  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrnm. 
lleverselj',  when  the  body  cooled  from  white  heat,  the  colours  from  the 
violet  to  the  red  would  be  successively  blotted  out  from  the  spectrum. 
Now  the  light  and  heat  given  out  by  the  white  hot  body,  are  due  to  the 
intense  internal  commotion  of  the  solid — it?  atoms  and  molecules  are 
in  incessant  and  rapid  vibration,  which,  communicated  to  tlie  univer.-al 
elastic  ether,  throw  it  into  corresponding  vibrations,  which  received 
upon  our  retina  produce  the  sensation  of  light  and  colour.  But  it  has 
always  been  found  exceedingly  diiJQcult  to  imagine  a  motion  of  a  solid 
atom,  which  shall  be  capable  of  throwing  the  universal  elastic  ether 
into  a  series  of  waves  graduating  completely,  and  without  a  break  from 
red,  and  below  it  to  violet  and  above  it.  The  phenomena  of  sound  are 
usually  cited  as  an  analogy  in  point.  It  is,  namely,  a  fact  of  acoustics, 
that  a  vibrating  spring  sounds  not  alone  its  fundamental  tone  but  gives 
a  variety  of  other  less  intense  tones,  termed  over  tones.  To  illustrate 
optically  1  lie  compound  motion  of  a  sounding  body,  which  renders  it 
capable  of  producing  overtones,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fasten  a  common 
knitting  needle  with  a  silvered  bead  attached  to  one  end  with  sealing  wax 
into  a  common  vice  upright,  so  that  the  glass  bead  may  swing  with  the 
knitting  needUi  if  this  is  set  into  vibration.  Concentrating  the  light  of 
a  lamp  upon  the  bead  in  an  otherwise  dark  room,  and  striking  the 
needle  gently,  yet  quickly,  the  bead  will  be  seen  to  move  in  beautiful 
undulating  lines  of  light  intertwining  in  the  most  marvellous  patterns. 
We  are  told  to  imagine  the  oscillation  of  an  atom  something  like  this 
motion  of  the  bead,  in  explanation  of  the  variety  of  ether  waves  capable 
of  generation  by  such  motion  The  analogy,  however  beautilul,  does 
not  hold  good,  for  no  sounding  body  can  be  made  to  vibrate  in  suck 
a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  all  the  possible  sounds  at  the  same  time. 
Our  white  hot  body  does,  however  emit  all  the  waves  of  light  from  the 
red  to  the  violet  at  the  same  time.  In  explanation  of  this,  it  may  of 
course  be  said,  that  in  a  solid,  made  up  by  the  aggregation  of  complex 
molecular  groups  of  atoms,  held  together  by  the  force  of  attraction, 
yet  prevented  Irom  touching  by  an  assumed  action  of  a  repulsive  force, 
that  in  such  an  aggregation  some  in  each  group  would  be  so  disposed 
in  relation  to  the  others,  as  to  require  from  the  attractive  tension 
exerted  upon  them  a  greater  force  to  set  them  oscillating  than  the  others. 
The  former  would  vibrate  more  rapidly  and  give  rise  to  shorter  wave 
lengths  than  the  latter.  This  argument  may  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
atoms  composing  one  group,  so  that  a  difference  of  position  of  an  atom  in  a 
group  accounts  lor  the  different  attractive  tension  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, and  consequently  for  the  difierent  rate  of  vibration  it  maintains. 
In  accordance  with  this  explanation  a  single  atom  of  a  group  is  not  as- 
sumed as  competent  to  furnish  all  the  wave  lengths  of  the  spectrum, 
but  only  its  definite  and  specific  quota,  Avhich  includes  its  fundamental 
vibration  and  its  specific  overtones — this  latter  term  signifying,  for 
want  of  a  better,  the  additional  superposed  vibrations.  Each  atom  of  a 
group  then  furnishes  its  specific  set  of  vibrations,  different  from  that  of 
another  i-tom  of  the  same  group  in  consequence  of  the  disturbing  efi'ect 
of  the  attractive  force  of  the  atoms  of  a  neighboring  group.     The  whole 
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effect  owing  to  as.s'ixc^ifion  would  be  the  sum  of  i<ll  these  vihraticns, 
resulting  i:i  a  continuous  spectrum.  If  now  we  c  eel  Ihe  foicc  of  at- 
tvactiiin,  which  licki  these  atom  gioiips  tuo;t;ther  in  the  solid,  by  lendciing 
the  sojitl  a  vapour,  then  each  molecule  of  tlie  substance  will  no  longer  he 
inriUi  need  by  any  attraction  exerted  upon  it  by  any  other  niolecuh-,  and 
we  shall  now  only  obtain  if  we  rendi-r  the  vapour  incandescent,  the  fund- 
amental vibiati  'U^,  and  its  specific  overtoil- s,  and  these  only  'I  hese 
fundrimentalvihrations  ami  overtones  would  now  of .  ach  atom  be  exactly 
the  same,  atid  not.  as  in  the  case  f)f  the  solid,  different  merging  into  a 
continuous  spectrum.  'I'hese  definite  vibratio  s  shr.uld  fmiiish  a  dis- 
continuous spectrum  coisisting  of  a  number  of  biight  lines.  Tlii.s  is 
found  to  be  the  case.  If,  for  instance,  we  vajjorize  iron  between  the 
carl>on  poles  of  a  voltaic  arc  and  send  the  light,  which  tiiis  incandes- 
cent ir(m  vapour  emits,  th'ougli  a  prism,  the  spectrum  wliicli  it  fur- 
nishes will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  srirpr.sing  number  of  blight  lines 
from  the  red  to  the  violet.  The  specti  um  is  discontinuous.  If  we  con- 
eider  tlie  vibiations  such  an  iron  atom  must  peiform  to  produce  this 
ettect,  and  think  of  tlie  atom  as  tlie  gleaming  silver  bead  of  the  knitting 
needle  we  should,  by  reducing  its  vibratii^ns  in  rajiidity,  see  it  weaving 
lumin'ous  paterns  of  vvondeiful  complexity  and  marvellous  beauty. 
Bv  substituting  air.  for  the  universal  elastic  ether,  and  bringing  the 
vibrati>.ns  witliin  the  range  of  the  .-lud.tory  nerve,  we  should  hear  the 
incandescent  vapour  sing  its  fundamental  tone  and  overtone, — it 
would  be  miisieal.  'Ihe  incandescent  solid  considered  in  the  same 
manner  would  produce  a  painful  and  intolerable  noise,  as  when  all  the 
keys  of  a  pi  ino  are  struck  at  the  same  time.  It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
servi  d  thtt  the  motion  of  the  glass  bead  of  the  knitting  needle  in  that 
manner,  which  remlers  it  capable  of  giving  out  overtones,  is  a  consequ- 
ence of  tlie  solid  structure  of  the  knitting  needle — a  result  of  the  ag- 
gre.g;ition  of  myriads  of  gi  oups  of  atoms  composing  the  knitting  needie; 
a. .d  in  order,  tliHt  this  analogy  shall  hold  good  fur  our  iron  atom,  we 
must  also  regard  ii  as  an  aggreg:i(ion  of  siill  smaller  particles — our 
ultimates;  for  the  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  impossible  will  it  seem, 
that  a  solid  continuous  [larticle  can  vibrate  in  the  supposed  manner. 
Were  the  atom  a  compound,  we  could  understand  it,  and  the  bead  of 
the  knitting  needle  would  then  be  an  analogy  in  point.  For  we  would 
then  see  h'  w  in  a  compound  of  a  number  of  ultimates.  bound  at  definiet 
distances  from  each  other  to  a  permanent  system,  the  iron  atom  could 
maintain  a  jialpitating  motion  necessary  f.)r  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  liglit  'i'he  po  ition  of  each  ultimate  with  respect  to  the 
whole  sy.-t  m  constituting  tlie  atom  would  assign  to  it  its  vibrating 
period  in  conformity  witii  the  definite  force  of  attraction  exerted 
upon  it  by  other  ultiniHte^  of  the  same  system.  The  force  of  attrac- 
tion would  vary  in  intensity  according  to  the  position  of  the  atom 
within  the  system  ;  this  force  of  attraction  would  determine  its  vibrat- 
ting  period,  which  might  be  ditilreut  for  the  difl^rent  ultimates  of  the 
same  atom.  We  could  then  also  see.  that  the  greater  complexity  of  ag- 
gregation would  be  capable  of  emitting  light    waves  verging   more  and 
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more  toward  a  continuous  spectrum,  wliicli  is  reached  when  the  solid 
state  is  attained  ;  and.  further,  we  can  see  wliy  each  elinientar>  s  lO 
stance  in  the  form  of  iMeHtidcscent  vapor  lias  a  detinite,  ditti-rent  .>|ii-  •- 
tiuni,  since  the  spectrum  may  now  be  suppnsed  as  depending  on  the 
grouping  and  nuinlxr  of  ihe  ullimates  con.-tituling  an  atom. 

The  perfect  coincid  nee  of  the  vibrations  of  incandescent  hydrogen 
upon  the  eaith.no  matter  how  obtained, with  that  observid  in  any  c  lestial 
body  which  is  known  to  contain  it,tlie  perfect  detiniteuess  and  invariabi- 
lity of  it-;  combining  weight  no  matter  fnun  wbat  soil  re  ■  llie  Hydiogen 
be  <  xtracted.  be  it  Ir  m  uieteoic  iron,  or  fioni  some  kind  id'  <•<  als  de- 
posited ages  ago  in  tbe  caibonifeious  age,  show  it  to  be  constructed  upon 
one  pjittein,  one  type — its  contiuuiation  is  permanent,  and  Hii.-  bo  is 
equally  true  with  all  the  rest  of  tbe  well  established  elemei.ts,  ''^'■'■ 
cannot  avoid  tbe  conclusion  id"  Sir  Julin  Hi  rsehel.  that  this 
iinifoimity  and  invaiiaiiility  are  marks  of  a  maniifactuied  aiiie  e  — 
it  was  created,  and  it  must  be  admitted  with  Clerk  Maxwi  II.  the  il- 
lustrious pbysicist,  '•  that  in  the  case  of  molecules,  each  individual  is 
permanent,  tliere  is  no  getieiation  and  no  variation,  or  ratbet  no  ditt'er- 
eiice  between  the  individuals  id' i-ach  species  Hence  t  e  kind  ■•!  specu- 
lation with  which  we  have  become  so  familiar  under  the  name  t>f 
iheories  of  evolution  is  quite  inapplicable  to  tlie  case  of  nudecules  ''  ]f 
then  we  acce|  t  tbe  nebular  h}  j)othesis,  we  must  at  least  stiit  with 
these  man  11  fact n n  (1  molecules.  J  he  time  may  not  be  fir  di.-tant  when 
the  i-pectroscope  will  turnisb  material  aid  to  research  in  the  dnmain  of 
inolecular  physics,  win  n  we  shall  be  enabled  to  make  out  connections 
bi.tween  the  wave  lengths  of  the  bilgbt  lines  of  the  metals  and  their 
atomic  wei;;hts.  We  may  eviii  liope  that  molecular  physics  will  be  le- 
duc(  d  to  iiii  e.Naet  Mienie,  so  that  fiom  its  data  we  shall  be  able  by 
matlu  niatieal  didiutioii  to  arrive  at  the  propei  ties  of  matter. 

The  case  of  heat  is  so  similar  to  that  ot  light,  that  whatever  in  the 
structure  of  atoms  is  capable  of  ixplaining  the  emission  of  light  waves 
will  also  explain  the  emission  vf  biat  waves. 

But  we  may  yet  derive  a  furtlier  argument  tor  the  compound  consti- 
tution of  our  atoms  from  the  late  development  in  molecular  science  ar- 
rived at  by  the  joint  labours  of  l\roenig,Clau.>ias,  tin  i  (Jlerk  .Ma.\we/I.  The 
dynamic  theoiy  oi  gases  maintains,  that  tbe  nKdecuIesof  a  gas  are  in  a 
state  of  rectilineal  motion.  fl\ing  in  all  directions  at  a  calculatid  velo- 
city of  17  miles  per  minuti-,  tbiough  tbe  space  the  gas  occii|)ies,  having 
their  iliiections  continuously  altered  by  collisions  with  each  other,  and 
producing  pressure  by  striking  ayainst  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel. 
It  might  indeed  at  tirst  sight  appear  strange  to  you,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  sustain  unharmed  a  bombardment  of  the  molecules  <d"  this  air 
moving  at  the  rate  of  17  miles  per  minute  We  can  do  so,  remarks 
Clerk  .\iaxwell  '-only  beeaiise  the  molecules  happen  to  be  tlyiiig  in 
ditlerent  directions,  so  that  those  which  strike  against  our  back  enable 
us  to  support  the  storm  which  is  beating  against  our  faces.  Indeed,  if 
this   molecular    bombardmeiit    were  to  cease,  even  for   an    instant,  our 
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v'i'iR  would  swell,  our  bnaih  would  leave  u.«,  and  we  sliould  literally 
expire.'  It  is,  however,  to  a  statement  of  (Jiausius  iu  couurctiou  with 
this  theory  that  I  call  your  spedal  alt  iitiuu.  Iu  au  aiticle  entitled 
"  Motion,  wliith  we  lail  heat,  '  he  sliites  iu  description  ot  the  resulting 
collisions  ot  the  molecules,  (the  term  m  .Jecule  in  mdecular  piiysics 
may  he  suhstitnted  for  our  t>rin  compound  atom,)  tliat  when  2  molecules 
in  their  niotii>n  collide,  they  tly  apart  v\itli  iu  gen  ■riil  the  same  vtdocity, 
which  they  had  htf  .re  inipai:t  Now  Irom  this  i^  lollows  that  the 
Diolecul.s  :iiU>t  be  elastic,  and  pi-rf. .  tly  so,  if  no  motion  is  to  lie  lost  in 
the  collision.  Lint  we  cannot  think  of  clasiieity  as  a  property  ol  con- 
tinuous hoilies.  When  2  glass  balls  in  motion  meet  we  explain  the 
faet  of  their  Hying  apart  iiy  appialing  to  their  molecular  structure  The 
2  balls  in  meiting  approach  with  their  centres  of  gravity,  the  halls  flat- 
telling  at  the  jxiint  if  contact,  the  .nolecnl.  s,  whieh  are  there  situaU'd, 
have  hecii  |)ressed  inwaids  in  regaining  their  original  position  the  balls 
are  propelUd  in  directions  opposite  to  the  oriuiual  dircctioii  of  motion. 
We  need  exactly  the  same  explanation  for  the  eolli^ion  of  any  2  mole- 
cub  s,  say  of  Ux\  gen  ^^as,  and  we  shal.  have  to  seek  the  explanation  of 
the  elasliciry  of  molecules  in  the  con>triiction  of  their  atoms —th.  ir 
compound  nature,  for  only  tlun  will  they  be  cap.ible  of  exhilpiiing  a  re- 
siiieiie- so  necessary  for  the  apiilicatiou  of  the  kimtic  theory  to  gases. 
Thus  fiom  h>th  chemical  and  pliysi(  al  considi  ratituis.  we  have  been 
led  to  assume  a  compound  natuii.  h)r  the  atoms  .Matter  conceived  of 
as  m  .lecul  r  agfifegatioii'^  of  griuips  of  such  i'toms  is,  on  account  of  the 
marvellous  complexity  i,f  structure  ii  permits,  admirably  adapted  for  an 
almost  uiilimit.'<l  variety  of  motions  In  lln^  variety  f  the  motions  of 
these  uitimates  and  their  groups  liis  the  explanation  of  the  vaiuty  of 
the  pheiioiurna  of  this  beaiileou-i  univeise  The  diamond  sparkliiu  on 
the  bride's  finger  owes  its  spb  ndoiir  to  its  molecular  struetnro.  Larh 
mapb^  leaf,  ere  it  is  chilled  by  the  winters  frost,  chat.ges  the  rate  of 
vibration  oi  its  chloidpii\  II,  wliicli  wnps  it  in  a  winding  sheet  of  g  >r- 
geous  red  The  dee|>  iiliie  sky  above  the  golden  tinted  clouds  on  a 
western  horizon,  owe  their  beauty  but  to  th  vib  ating  periods  of  niolf- 
cules  ;  and  evi  n  were  wt  able  by  nuthematical  analysis  to  lollovv  all 
these  niotion.s, and  accurately  formulate  them,  rudely  as  this  might  tear 
away  the  glory  and  beauty  whi(  h  like  a  veil  cover  this  creation,  we 
would.  I  doubt  not,  find  behind  it  that  which  would  anew  inspire  us 
with  a.ve,  aye  with  reverence,  as  we  gaze  out  upon  the  boundbss  fields 
of  beauty  and  knowledge  beyond!  Our  soul  is  thirsty  for  this  know- 
ledge, and  the  intelb  cts  of  our  be^t  men  are  strained  to  their  utmost  in 
unravel, ing  this  wondrous  complexity  of  structure  and  motion. 
Those  who  have  seen  d<ep'  st  into  it,  and  have  gone  farthest  iu  their  in- 
vestigations, ha>e  wcrked  their  way  through  .Vlateiiali,'«m,  and  attained 
with  President  Wurtz  to  the  conclusion  tliat  things  have  not  in  them- 
selves their  own  rii/so'i  r/t/;v,  their  support  and  origin,  but  are  subject 
to   a  First  Cause     unique,  universal,  God. 
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MINUTES 

or  THE 

SEVENTEENTH   ANNUAL   CONVENTION 

OF 

THE   ONTARIO   ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 


HELD  IN  THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  ON 
TUESDAY,   AUGUST  14,  1877. 


The  Convention  opened  at  2  p.  m.  Robert  Alexander,  Esq. ,  Vice  - 
President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  prayer,  by  Mr. 
Kilgour,  the  Roll  of  Officers  was  called  by  the  Secretary. 

Moved  and  seconded. 

That  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  members,  be  considered  as  read,  and  be  adopted 
as  correct. — Carried. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  read  his  Report,  which  showed 
that  financially  the  affau-s  of  the  Association  are  in  a  very  satisfactory 
state. 

Moved  and  seconded, 

That  the  Treasurer's  Report  be  received  and  adopted. — Carried. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Miller  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston, 

That  Mr.  S.  P.  Halls  be  Minute  Secretary. — Carried. 

The  President  nominated  Messrs.  J.  R.  Miller  and  Dickenson 
as  Auditors  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Statement  and  to  report 
thereon. 


4  MINUTES. 

The  Secretary  read  communications  expressing  regret  at  inability 
to  attend  the  Association,  from  Mr.  M.  McVicar,  Principal  of 
Normal  School,  New  York  ;  Prof.  Ramsay  Wright,  Prof,  of  Natural 
History,  University  College,  Toronto;  Dr.  McVicar,  Principal  of 
the  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal ;  and  from  Hon.  Justice  Moss, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

J.  H.  Smith,  Esq. ,  I.  P.  S.  for  Wentworth,  then  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  "Township  Boards,"  for  which  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  him,  after  which  the  subject  was  thrown  open  to  dis- 
cussion,  Messrs.  Dickenson,  Miller  (Walkerton),  Dearness,  Millar 
(St.  Thomas),  McKinnon,  Harvey,  Knight,  Tilley,  Miller  (Goderich), 
Lewis,  McAllister,  Barber,  McQueen  and  Tamblyn,  taking  part  in 
the  same.      The  essayist  closed  the  discussion  with  a  few  remarks. 

It  was  then  moved  by  J.  H.  Knight,  Esq. ,  P.  S.  I.  for  North 
Victoria,  seconded  by  J.  J.  TiUey,  Esq.,  P.  S.  I.  for  Durham,  and 
resolved. 

That  the  system  of  Township  Boards,  as  provided  for  in  the 
School  Act  of  1877,  is  likely  to  prove  a  great  improvement  on  the 
present  sectional  system,  and  is  worthy  of  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  all  friends  of  education. 

Moved  and  seconded, 

That  the  hours  of  meeting  for  this  Convention  be  from  2  to  5 
o'clock,  p.m.,  and  from  7.30  o'clock,  p.m.,  to  adjournment,  the 
forenoon  of  each  day  being  for  meetings  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  Association. — Carried. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tamblyn, 

That  inasmuch  as  by  the  Free  School  system  the  wealthy  residents 
of  a  section  assist  the  poorer  in  the  education  of  their  children ;  to 
be  consistent,  it  should  be  enacted,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  wealthy 
sections  in  a  township  should  assist  in  supporting  the  weaker  sections, 
by  a  system  of  uniform  township  taxation. 

On  motion,  the  discussion  on  this  resolution  was  adjourned  till 
the  evening  session. 

Convention  rose  till  evening. 

Evening  Session. 
First  Vice-President  took  the  chair  at  7.30. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Seath,  seconded  by  Mr.  MacMurchy,  and  resolved, 
That  the  following  be  a  Committee  to  wait  upon  the  Pro-Minister 
of  Education  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the 
late  Teachers'  Examinations  for  1st  and  2nd  class  Certificates,  viz. , 
Messrs.  McAllister,  Dickenson,  McCallum,  Mcintosh,  Millar  and 
the  mover 
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The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  Rev.  Principal 
Cavan,  President  of  the  Association,  thanking  the  members  for  the 
honour  conferred  on  him  by  electing  him  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  expressing  regret  at  his  being  unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  MacMurchy  then  read  the  address  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  President   for   presentation   to  the   Association;    subject, 
"  Discipline  in  Schools :  its  Objects  and  Methods." 
Moved  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Seath, 
That  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  President  for  his 
able  address. — Carried  %manimously. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Dickenson's  resolution  was 
then  entered  on,  Messrs.  Knight,  Raine,  Tamblyn  and  Millar  (St. 
Thomas)  taking  part  in  the  same. 

The  resolution  on  being  put  to  the  vote  was  lost. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Dearness,  seconded  by  Mr.  McKinnon, 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  the  Government  and 
municipal  grants  should  be  apportioned  partly  on  the  basis  of 
average  attendance  and  partly  on  the  basis  of  local  effort,  as  shown 
by  the  certificate  of  the  teacher  employed,  and  the  rate  raised  by 
the  section  for  ordinary  school  piu-poses. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  McQueen,  Knight  and 
Moran  took  part,  after  which  the  motion  was  withdrawn  by  the 
mover  and  seconder,  with  the  consent  of  the  Association. 

The  following  delegates  reported  on  behaK  of  their  Associations  ; 
Mr.   Chapman,  Waterloo. 
"     Hicks,  Huron. 
"     Osborne,  Haldimand. 
"     Robinson,  South  Ontario. 
"     Barber,  Durham. 
"     Dickenson,  South  Pei-th. 
"     Butler,  Elgin. 
"     Johnston,  Northumberland. 
"     Crozier,  North  Perth. 
"     Munroe,  Eastern  Ontario.       ^ 
*'     Lewis,  Toronto. 
"     McMillan,  Centre  Wellington. 
"     J.  H.  Smith,  Wentworth. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  delegates  for  14  Associations, 
having  a  total  membership  of  over  1,000. 

The  delegates  stated  that  the  Associations  were  engaged  in  practical 
work,  generally  procuring  the  services  of  some  prominent  educationist 
to  lecture  and  illustrate  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


MlNtTTES. 

August  15,  1877. 

The  Convention  met  at  2  j).m.     First  Vice-President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  McCallum  opened  the  Convention  by  engaging  in  prayer. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Millar,  seconded  by  Mr.  McKinnon, 

That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  this  Association  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  whole  question  of  Township  Boards, 
as  well  as  upon  the  distribution  of  the  legislative  and  municipal 
grants,  and  the  equalization  of  taxation  under  the  present  sectional 
system ;  said  committee  to  consist  of  Messrs.  McQueen,  Dearness, 
Tilley,  and  the  mover  and  seconder.— Carried. 

An  excellent  address  on  "  Uniform  Promotion  Examination  in 
Public  Schools,"  was  then  delivered  by  J.  M.  Moran,  Esq.,  P.  S.  I. 
for  South  Perth. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Scarlett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Seath, 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Moran 
for  his  address. ^ — Carried. 

An  animated  discussion  on  "Promotion  Examination"  ensued, 
in  which  Messrs.  Miller  (Walkertown),  Barber,  McKinnon  and 
Robinson  took  part.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  President 
announced  that  the  time  for  the  discussion  had  expired,  when 

Mr.  Strang  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Millar  (St.  Thomas),  that 
the  discussion  be  continued  for  half  an  hour. — Carried. 

The  discussion  was  then  continued,  Messrs.  Scarlett,  McBrien, 
McCallum,  J.  R.  Miller  (Goderich),  Millar  (St.  Thomas),  Lewis, 
Browm  and  Tamblyn  taking  part.  The  President  again  announced 
that  the  time  for  the  discussion  had  expired,  when  it  was 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dearness,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown, 

That  the  discussion  be  kept  open  for  another  half  hour. — Lost. 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  Mr.  Moran  making  a  few  remarks. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McKinnon,  seconded  by  Mr.  McCallum, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  the  adoption  of  county 
uniform  examinations  would  in  many  respects  prove  beneficial  to 
our  public  schools. — Carried. 

Mr.  MacMurchy  then  stated  that  he  had  received  a  communica- 
tion from  ]Mr.  A.  Mcintosh,  expressing  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
attend  to  take  up  the  question  of  "  Training  Schools  for  Teachers," 
on  which  the  President  called  on  Mr.  Johnston  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Messrs.  McCallum,  Scarlett,  Brown,  Morrison, 
McBrien,  Lewis,  Ross,  Raine  and  Dickenson  took  part. 

The  Convention  then  rose  till  evening. 
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Evening  Session. 

First  Vice-President  took  the  chair  at  7.30. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fyfe  gave  a  very  excellent  address  on  "Teachers 
and  their  Mission." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Knight,  seconded  by  Mr.  Scarlett, 

That  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fyfe, 
for  his  very  able  address. — Carried. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  the  delegate  for  Eastern  Ontario  stated 
that  the  Association  which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  is  by  no 
means  in  opposition  to  this  Association. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Barber,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis, 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  and  they  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Education,  for  the  provisions  and 
standing  given  to  the  Local  Associations,  believing  the  educational 
interests  of  the  Province  will  be  materially  aided  by  the  cognizance 
80  given. — Carried. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


August  16,  1877. 

The  Convention  met  at  2  p.m.     First  Vice-President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  McCallum  led  in  prayer. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  May  was  then  introduced  to  the  Association  by  the  President, 
The  Doctor  stated  that  if  the  teachers  of  the  Province  were  desirous 
of  visiting  the  Paris  Exhibition  next  year,  he  would  be  in  a  position 
to  render  them  material  assistance,  and  he  would  willingly  do  all  he 
could  to  make  a  visit  to  Paris  a  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McCallum,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston, 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Dr.  May  for  his  thoughtful 
kindness.  — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  Knight, 

That  this  Association  appoint  the  following  to  act  as  a  committee 
to  consvilt  together  as  to  the  ad\dsability  of  following  up  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  May,  in  reference  to  teachers'  excursion  to  Paris  :  Messrs. 
Dawson,  Munroe,  J.  R.  Miller,  Johnston,  Tilley,  McCabe,  Kirkland, 
McLellan  and  Dr.  May.— Carried. 

The  Secretary  stated  to  the  Association  that  the  requests  made 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western  Railway  Companies,  with 
reference  to  fares,  &c. ,  were  kindly  granted. 

The  Auditors  reported  that  they  had  examined  the  Treasurer's 
Report,  and  found  the  same  correct. 


Mr.  Dawson,  the  delegate  to  the  Quebec  Protestant  Teachers' 
Association,  reported  on  the  working  of  that  Association. 

The  Repoi't  of  the  Committee  on  Township  Boards  was  then  laid 

on  the  table. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McAllister,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alexander, 

That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Township  Boards  be  received 

and  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Association. — Lost. 

Moved  in  amendment  by  Mr.  Knight,  seconded  by  Mr.  Strang, 
That  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  be  received,  and  that 

the  consideration  thereof  be  deferred  until  after  the  election  of 

officers  and  the  address  of  Dr.  Tassie. — Carried. 

Minutes  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Section,  as  well  as  the 
Minutes  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  Sections,  were  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Hughes  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Minister  of  Education,  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  Representative  Board  to  advise  with  him  on 
educational  matters,  that  they  had  waited  on  him  for  the  above- 
named  purpose,  and  that  he  promised  to  give  the  matter  his  careful 
consideration,  and  would  notify  the  Committee  when  he  had  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  on  the  subject.     No  word  had  as  yet  been  received. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommended  the  following  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 

Recording  Secretary — A.  MacMurchy,  M.A. 

Treasurer — S.  McAllister,  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  Hughes,  Esq. ,  P.  S.  I. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mills, 

That  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  adopted. 
— Carried. 

Report  of  the  Public  School  Inspectors'  Section  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Dr.  Tassie  gave  a  very  practical  address  on  the  "  Relation  of  the 
Public  and  High  School  Programmes." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Scarlett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hicks, 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Tassie  for 
his  very  practical  address. — Carried. 

A  discussion  then  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Kelly,  Messrs.  Dickenson, 
Brown,  Scarlett,  MiUer  (Walkerton),  Millar  (St.  Thomas),  Seath, 
McAllister,  Tamblyn,  Hicks,  Husband,  Raine  and  Kirkland  took 
part. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Doan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown, 
That  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Distribution  of 
the  Legislative  Grants,  &c. ,  be  received  and  printed  in  the  Minutes, 
and  that  the  consideration  of  the  said  Report  be  postponed  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 
Convention  adjourned  till  evening. 
« 

Evening  Session. 

First  Vice-President  took  the  chair  at  7.30. 

Minutes  of  the  afternoon  session  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  Ellis  then  gave  a  very  elaborate  address  on  "  Chemistry." 

Moved  by  Dr.  Kelly,  seconded  by  ]Mr.  Kirkland, 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Ellis  for' 

his  very  able  and  instructive  lecture  on  the  science  of  chemistry.  — 

Carried, 

Moved  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  seconded  by  Dr.  Kelly, 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  ask  the  Ontario  Government 
to  gi'ant  a  few  scholarships  to  be  competed  for  at  the  University 
examination  for  women,  said  committee  to  be  Messrs.  Buchan, 
Robinson,  Dickson  (Hamilton),  and  the  mover. — Carried. 

Mr.  MacMurchy  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller, 

That  votes  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  railroad  companies  for 
reducing  the  fares ;  to  the  Education  Department  for  the  iise  of 
the  hall;  and  especially  to  the  city  newspapers  for  their  full  and 
accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. — Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded. 

That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  in  Toronto. — 
Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded, 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  J.  H.  Smith, 
Esq. ,  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Association. — Carried. 

The  National  Anthem  was  then  sung,  and  the  Convention  closed.. 

Archibaid  MacMurchy, 

Secretary. 
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^  rHEASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1876-7. 


RECEIPTS. 

Deposit  in  Bank  , ^94  09 

Cash  in  hand     12  76 

Interest  on  Deposit 6  25 

Members'  Fees 53  qq 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Minutes 55  20 

Advertisements  in  Annual  Report    42  50 


I  263  80 


EXPENDITtTRE, 

Printing  Annual  Report  of  1875,  Balance  of  Account ^  50  00 

Printing  Annual  R^'.port  of  1876,  in  full 62  91 

Printing  Annual  Circular   16  00 

Expenses  of  Delegate  to  Montreal    15  00 

Minute  Secretaries  for  Conventions  of  1875  and  1876 8  00 

Secretaiy's  Account  for  Postage,  &c 10  00 

Treasurer's  Account  for  Postage,  &c 4  67 

Advertising _  2  00 

Caretaker  of  Normal  School  Buildings    4  00 

T^i          •    -R     ,  $172  58 

Balance  m  Bank 75  34 

Cash  on  hand 15  88 
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Samuel  McAllister, 

Treasurer. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


Theatre,  Normal  School,  Toronto, 

August  15,  1877. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Public  School  Section  took  place  this 
morning  at  9  o'clock.  Mr.  Alexander,  chairman ;  Mr.  Dickenson, 
secretary. 

The  first  business  was,  "  How  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and 
Geometry,"  by  T.  Kirkland,  M.  A. ,  Science  Master,  Toronto  Normal 
School. 

The  Section  proceeded  to  Mr.  Kirkland's  room  in  order  that 
black-board  accommodation  might  be  secured. 

An  hour  and  a  half  was  taken  up  with  Algebra  and  Geometry, 
when  Mr.  Kirkland  suggested  that  Dr.  McLellan,  High  School 
Inspector,  might  be  secured  to  take  up  Arithmetic. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  seconded  by  Mr.  McAllister,  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  the  suggestion  to  the  Execvitive  Committee. 

Mr.  Harvey  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Raine, 
•    That  the  thanks  of  the  Section  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Kirkland  for 
his  able  exposition  of  methods  of  teaching  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
— Carried. 

Mr.  Dickenson  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Barbour, 

That  the  question  of  "County  Model  Schools"  be  discussed. — 
Carried. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  question  by  Messrs.  Dickenson,  of 
Stratford ;  Lewis,  of  Toronto ;  Johnson,  of  Cobourg ;  Barbour,  of 
Durham ;  Harvey,  of  Barrie ;  Hicks,  of  Huron ;  Goggin,  of  Port 
Hope  ;  Osborne,  of  Dunnville  ;  and  Chapman,  of  Berlin. 

Dr.  McLellan  spent  the  forenoon  with  the  Section,  and  assisted 
in  discussing  the  question  of  model  schools,  defending  the  scheme 
recently  given  the  country  quite  warmly. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Johnston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Davy, 

That  this  Section  heartily  approve  of  the  scheme  of  county  model 
schools,  as  inaugurated  by  the  Minister  of  Education. — Carried. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  fifteen  minutes  be  allowed  Mr. 
Turnbull  to  illustrate  geographical  apparatus  on  Thursday, 

Meeting  adjourned. 


12  MINUTES. 

August  16,  1877. 

The  meeting  opened  in  the  usual  form.  Mr.  Alexander  in  the 
chair. 

Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 
*     Dr.  McLellan  gave  a  lesson  of  an  hour's  duration  on  Arithmetic, 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  ancient  and  modern  systems  of  teaching 
the  subject,  illustrated  by  solutions  of  various  problems.     A  vote  of 
thaiiks  was  tendered  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

The  officers  of  the  Section  were  then  chosen,  as  follows  : 
Chairman — S.  McAllister,  Toronto. 
Secretary — H.  Dickenson,  Stratford. 

r  D.  Johnson,  of  Cobourg. 
Exemtive    J     ^^  McQueen,  of  Ku-kwall, 

Committee   <    ^•.^-  Ha^^^^' °^?^™• 
(j.  Sangster,  of  Belleville. 

L  J.  Hughes,  of  Toronto. 

An  Institute  lesson  on  Object  Lessons  was  then  given  by  Mr, 
Hughes,  Public  School  Inspector  for  the  city  of  Toronto. 

The  customary  vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Burgay, 

That  inasmuch  as  the  three  Sections  constituting  this  Association 
had  representation  on  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction ;  and 
that  by  the  abolition  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  this  repre- 
sentation, granted  by  the  Legislature,  was  by  that  body  abolished ; 
therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Education  be 
humbly  requested  to  grant  us  Sectional  representation  on  the  Cen- 
tral Committee. — Carried. 

Meeting  adjourned. 


Public  School  Inspectors'  Room, 

Augtist  16,  1877. 

The  Public  School  Inspectors'  Section  had  two  sessions — one  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  other  on  Thursday  morning — at  both  of 
which  J.  H.  Smith  acted  as  chairman,  and  James  C.  Brown  as 
secretary. 

At  the  former  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  was  the  proposed 
model  school,  much  light  being  thrown  upon  tliis  matter  by  G.  W. 
Ross,  Esq. ,  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was  most  cordially  given. 
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On  Thursday  morning  the  Section  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  Mr.  McLellan's  remarks  on  the  method  of  teaching  arith- 
metic. 

On  resumption,  after  a  desultory  discussion  on  the  matter  of 
school  registers  and  model  schools,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Miller,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Scarlett, 

That  the  resolution  of  1876,  concerning  registers,  be  re-affirmed 
by  tliis  meeting,  and  that  another  committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sult with  the  Minister  of  Education ;  said  committee  to  consist  of 
Messrs.  Ross,  Smith,  and  the  mover. — Carried. 

Officers  Elected. — Chairman,  Dr.  Kelly.  Secretary,  James 
Hodgson.  Members  of  Executive  Comm.ittee,  Messrs.  Kelly,  Moran, 
Carson,  Agnew  and  Purslow. 

James  Coyle  Brown, 

Secretary. 


High  School  Masters'  Room, 

Education  Department, 

August  15,  1877. 

The  High  School  Masters'  Section  met  this  morning  at  9. 30. 

Present  —  Messrs.  MacMurchj^,  A.  Miller,  Purslow,  Strang, 
Andrews,  Robinson,  John  Millar,  Tamblyn,  Robertson,  O'Connor, 
Hodgson,  Cruickshank,  Herald,  Crozier,  Mills,  Anderson,  Seath, 
Dawson,  Alex.  Carlyle,  Orr,  Ballard,  Sullivan,  Grant  and  Oliver. 

The  meeting  having  been  ca,lled  to  order, 

Mr.  MacMurchy  was  appointed  chairman,  and  A.  Miller  secretary. 

Mr.  Purslow,  Port  Hope,  read  a  brief  and  excellent  paper  on  the 
new  "University  Curriculum."  Considerable  discussion  followed, 
the  following  points  being  chiefly  dwelt  upon,  viz. :  The  desirability 
of  giving  more  prominence  to  English  and  natural  science,  particu- 
larly chemistry,  at  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

Objections  were  made  to  the  difficulty  of  the  honour  classics  at 
matriculation,  the  age  limitation  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
scholarships,  the  degradation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Prize,  and 
to  the  short  notice  given  of  the  changes  to  come  into  operation  in 
1878.  It  was  also  considered  desirable  that  some  definite  text- 
book on  English  grammar  be  mentioned.  The  present  condition 
of  the  curriculum  was  attributed  to  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  of  the  efiect  of  the  changes  upon  the  High 
Schools. 


14  MINUTES. 

Mr.  MacMurchy  having  been  called  away,  Mr.  John  Millar  toot 
the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion  : 
Messrs.    Seath,  J.    Millar,  Robinson,  MacMurchy,  A.    MiUer, 
Strang,  Robertson,  Andrews,  Mills,  Tamblyn,  Grant  and  Purslow. 
The  following  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted : 
Moved  by  J.  Seath,  seconded  by  N.  J.  Robertson, 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  the  claims  of  natural  science 
to  a  place  in  the  modern  system  of  education  should  be  recognized 
by  our  University  authorities  in  their  Matriculation  Examination. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Purslow,  seconded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Grant, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  High   School  Masters'    Section   be 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  authorities  of  the  Law  Society, 
and  urge  the  desirability  of  having  the  subjects  laid  down  in  the 
new  University  curriculum  adopted  by  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
former  curriculum,  as  the  subjects  of   examination  for  entrance 
into  the  Law  Society. — Carried. 


August  16,  1877. 

Dr.  Crowle  took  the  chair  during  temporary  absence  of  Mr. 
MacMurchy  at  9.30  a.m. 

Present — Messrs.  Seath,  Robertson,  Crowle,  Tassie,  Andrews, 
Crozier,  Purslow,  Robinson,  Dawson  (Belleville),  John  Millar,  Mills, 
Sullivan,  A.  Miller,  Strang,  Halls,  Bryant,  Kemp,  Davis,  Murchie, 
Hicks,  Hunter,  Dobson,  Shaw,  MacMurchy,  Hodgson,  Ballard, 
Tamblyn,  Grant,  Anderson,  O'Connor,  McMichael,  Cruickshank, 
Orr,  Tilley,  O'Connor,  Clarke,  Dawson,  and  several  others  whose 
names  were  not  ascertained. 

The  Minutes  of  the  former  session  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Tassie,  Gait,  gave  some  explanations  with  reference  to  his 
action  concerning  the  University  curriculum. 

Mr.  Seath  discussed,  at  considerable  length,  the  present  system 
of  Intermediate  Examinations. 

Mr.  Inspector  Buchan  was  present  at  this  session,  and  addi'essed 
the  Section,  pointing  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  present 
system  of  High  School  Examinations. 

In  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Seath's  paper  the  following  gentlemen 
took  part :  Messrs.  Dawson,  John  Millar,  Robinson,  Hicks,  A. 
MiUer,  Crowle,  Dr.  Tassie,  Clarke,  Mills,  Anderson,  Oliver,  Tam- 
blyn and  Hodgson, 
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It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dawson  (Belleville^y  seconded  hy  Sir. 
Robinson, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  it  is  advisable  that  the  mini- 
mum test  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  should  o^nly  be  applied 
to  the  several  groups,  and  not  to  the  separate  papers  as  at  present. — 
Lost. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Seath,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tamblyn, 

That  some  provision  should  be  made  for  deciding  appeals  from 
the  finding  of  the  examiners  and  sub-examiners  at  the  Inter- 
mediate Examinations.  — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Seath,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Millar, 

That  the  Section  adjourn,  to  meet  again  this  evening. — Carried. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Section  met  according  to  adjournment ;  Mr.  MacMurchy  in 
the  chair. 

After  some  informal  discussion,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  from  the  High  School 
Masters'  Section :  Messrs.  Seath,  Dawson,  Tassie,  Mills  and  Dick- 
enson. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


The  Committee  on  the  Distribution  of  Legislative  and  Municipal 
Grants,  Township  Boards,  and  Equalization  of  Assessments,  report 
as  follows : 

distribution  of  legislative  and  mxjnicipal  grants. 

1.  That  in  addition  to  the  present  legislative  grant  to  public 
schools,  the  Government  should  give  to  every  section  employing  a 
second  class  provincial  certificated  teacher  the  sum  of  $10,  and  to 
every  section  engaging  a  first  class  provincial  certificated  teacher 
the  sum  of  $20 ;  and  that  the  municipality  in  which  such  teachers 
are  employed  be  required  to  grant  to  each  section  so  employing 
them  a  sum  equal  to  that  contributed  by  the  Government. 

2.  That  the  legislative  and  municipal  grants  to  townships  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  in  lieu  thereof  grants  to  inspectoral  districts 
be  made,  in  order  that  the  present  unequal  distribution  may  be 
remedied,  and  that  they  be  apportioned  on  basis  of  average  attend- 
ance in  the  said  inspectoral  division. 


16  MINTJTES. 

TOWNSHIP   BOARDS. 

1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  every  annual 
meeting  held  in  each  school  section  to  take  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers 
then  present  on  the  matter  of  the  establishment  of  Township  Boards, 
and  that  a  special  meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time  during  the 
year  to  consider  and  decide  upon  the  question,  and  that  in  all  cases 
the  matter  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  in  a  majority  of  the 
sections  in  the  municipality. 

2.  That  in  the  organization  of  every  new  municipality,  provision 
be  made  for  the  institution  of  the  Township  Board  system  in  the 
management  of  its  school  affairs. 


EQUALIZATION   OF   TAXATION. 

That  in  order  to  equalize  taxation  where  the  system  of  Township 
Boards  may  not  be  adopted,  the  following  amendments  to  the  pre- 
sent law  are  recommended  : 

1.  That  the  municipal  council  of  each  township  be  required  to 
levy  an  equal  school  rate  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
municipality,  and  to  pay  therefrom  each  year  to  the  local  trustees 
of  each  section  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  average 
salary  of  teachers  in  such  municipality  during  the  year  then  last 


2.  That  sections  in  which  more  teachers  than  one  are  employed 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary 
sectional  grant  for  each  assistant  employed. 

3.  That  each  imion  school  section  shall  receive  from  each  of  the 
municipalities  out  of  whose  territory  it  is  formed,  that  proportion 
of  the  ordinary  sectional  grant  for  such  municipality  which  the 
equalized  assessment  of  the  portion  of  the  section  within  such 
municipality  bears  to  the  whole  equalized  assessment  of  the  section. 
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PAPERS  READ 
EFORE   THE    ONTARIO   ASSOCIATION 

FOR   THE   ADVANCEMENT   OP   EDUCATION. 


PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 

WILLIAM   CAVEN,    D.D.,  PRINCIPAL,  KNOX   COLLEGE. 

DISCIPLINE   IN   SCHOOLS:— ITS   OBJECTS   AND   METHODS. 

I  have  to  return  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
■electing  me  to  the  office  of  President  of  this  Association.  I  much 
regret  that  my  absence  from  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Annual 
Convention  prevents  me  from  having  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
the  teachers  of  Ontario,  of  witnessing  their  proceedings,  and  of  listening 
to  the  highly  interesting  discussions  of  important  questions  relating  to 
education  which  will  be  held  during  these  days. 

The  utility — the  great  value — of  this  Association  as  an  instrument 
of  educational  advancement  is  evident,  and  does  not  need  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  It  cannot  but  prove  of  the  highest  importance  to  educational 
interests  that  so  many  of  those  who  are  most  closely  connected  with 
the  work  of  instruction,  and  who,  from  their  studies  and  attainments, 
are  pre-eminently  qualified  to  expi-ess  an  opinion  upon  the  several  ques- 
tions which  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  educational  sphere,  should 
have  such  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their  views  to  the  pubKc  as  the 
meetings  of  this  Association  affords,  and  thus  of  contributing  to  the 
intelligent  settlement  of  these  questions.  In  the  discussion  of  political 
problems  it  would  not  ba  expected  that  the  members  of  parliament 
should  forbear  to  take  a  part ;  in  questions  of  theology  it  were  unrea- 
sonable to  forbid  the  ministers  of  religion  to  express  their  opinion  ; 
and  when  teachers  make  their  voice  heard  upon  questions  of  education, 
they  are  doing  not  only  what  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do,  but  what, 
we  may  say,  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect  of  them.  It  is  at 
once  their  privilege  and  their  duty  to  bear  a  part  in  the  determination 
of  such  questions,  in  accordance  with  the  superior  opportunities  of 
studying  them  furnished  by  their  professional  position  and  training. 
No  feeling  of  modest  unwillingness  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the 
general  community  should  restrain  the  educational  worker  from  giving 
his  opinion  freely  upon  such  questions  as  they  come  up  for  settlement. 

Topics  and  matters  of  the  kind  alluded  to  have  been  considered  in 
the  annual  meetings  of  this  Association  from  the  time  of  its  organiza. 
tion ;  and  several  such  topics  of  specific  character  will  fall  to  be  diB. 
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cussed  during  the  present  convention.  Leaving  the  consideration  of 
these  interesting  and  important  subjects  affecting  school  legislation,  and 
the  details  of  the  teacher's  work,  to  those  who  are  better  conversant 
with  them  than  I  can  profess  to  be,  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  a  matter  of  more  general  character — the  matter  of  Dis- 
cipline in  Schools.  The  subject  is  indeed  too  large  to  be  treated  in  any 
exhaustive  way  in  a  brief  address ;  and  all  1  can  hope  to  accomplish  is 
to  briiag  before  you  some  of  the  more  obvious  aspects  in  which  it  may  be 
viewed.  I  trust  that  no  undue  dogmatism  will  appear  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  opinions  which  are  nevertheless  earnestly  held,  and  believed  to 
be  practically  important. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  discipline  proper 
to  be  maintamed  in  schools,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  it  implies  the 
exercise  of  authority  of  some  kind,  and  in  some  degi-ee.  The  school  can 
no  more  dispense  with  discipline  than  can  the  family,  or  the  church,  or 
the  state.  So  evident  is  this  that  the  most  .strenuous  humanitarian,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  not  denied  it.  The  ends  which  discipline  seeks  to 
gain  are  such  as  these  :  First,  the  securing  of  order,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  pupils  while  in  school.  Pupils 
cannot  be  allowed  to  come  to  school  and  leave  it  at  such  hour  as 
they  please,  to  sit  in  what  seat  they  please,  to  join  what  classes  they 
prefer,  to  go  out  and  in  as  they  see  tit.  Nor  can  they  be  allowed  to 
distui'b  the  work  of  the  school  by  unseasonable  noise;  nor  to  strike 
or  molest  their  fellow  pupils  ;  nor  to  use  improper  language  in  address- 
ing either  their  teacher  or  fellows ;  nor  to  injure  the  furniture  of  the 
school,  or  the  books  and  apparatus  of  other  pupils,  or  any  property  con- 
necteil  with  the  school.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  for  his  scholars'  behaviour  when  distant 
from  school,  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  the  discipline  of  the  school 
must  seek  to  accomplish  the  end  hei'e  pointed  out.  Othei'wise  the 
school  cannot  do  its  work  :  it  cannot  be  the  instrument  of  either  intel- 
lectual or  moral  benefit.  The  worst-conditioned  schools  do,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  endeavour  to  enforce  some  sort  of  rules  as  to  order  and  conduct. 
But  any  considerable  degree  of  failure  to  preserve  order  in  school,  and 
to  restrain  improper  conduct,  greatly  impairs  its  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness. We  can  all  recollect  instances  in  which  the  manifest  inability  of 
a  teacher  to  govern  his  school  has  neutralized  qualifications  which  would 
have  made  him  an  excellent  instructor. 

Again,  the  discipline  of  the  school  aims  at  securing  the  diligence  of 
the  pupils  in  study,  whether  in  school,  or  at  home  in  the  i)reparation  of 
lessons.  Such  diligence  is  of  course  necessary  in  order  that  the  end  of 
appointing  the  school  may  be  served.  The  special  object  of  the  school 
is  to  educate  those  who  attend  it — to  secure  progress  in  the  vai'ious 
studies  which  are  pursued,  and  in  the  meiital  development  and  the 
culture  of  the  pupils :  obviously,  therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  order 
be  preserved  and  that  improper  conduct  be  prevented.  The  pupil  can- 
not be  allowed  to  neglect  his  work  and  to  waste  his  time,  whether  in 
school  hours  or  in  evening  hours  which  should  be  devoted  to  prepara- 
tion for  school.  A  proper  measure  of  activity  and  of  labour  must  be 
insisted  on — enforced — or  else  the  work  of  the  school  cannot  go  forward. 
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I  am  not,  you  ■will  please  observe,  expressing  any  approval  of  the  prac- 
tice of  prescribing  extremely  long  tasks  to  children,  especially  young 
children,  to  be  performed  out  of  school.  Perhaps  you  will  even  allow 
me  to  say  that  some  schools  (for  there  is  no  ground,  I  am  sure,  for  any 
general  charge)  are  certainly  faulty  in  this  matter.  Quite  young  children 
will  have,  e.g.,  a  great  deal  of  arithmetic  assigned  for  the  evening.  I 
have  known  a  child  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  having  sums  j)rescribed 
which  would  require  very  earnest  application  for  perhaps  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours  in  working  them  out  and  transferring  the  process^ 
carefully  to  paper.  Now  this  seems  to  be  quite  unreasonable,  and 
not  a  little  litted  to  discourage  ;  and  inasmuch  as  many  pupils  will 
inevitably  fail  to  come  up  to  such  requirements,  the  result  is  injurious 
to  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Home  hours  must  be  utilized,  no  doubt, 
in  committing  rules,  &c.,  to  memory,  and  in  preparing  lessons  of  various 
kinds  ;  and  in  the  case  of  more  mature  pupils  it  may  be  very  jiroper  to 
prescribe  a  little  arithmetic  ;  but  no  good  can  result  from  overdoing  the 
matter,  and  imposing  tasks  impossible  of  performance  except  by  children 
who  are  both  clever  and  of  great  physical  endurance.  But  whilst  taking 
the  liberty  of  putting  in  this  woi-d  of  protest  against  injuriously  attempt- 
ing too  much,  it  remains  perfectly  obvious  that  the  discipline  of  the  school 
must  enforce  a  due  measure  of  application  to  study  on  the  part  of  all 
attending  it. 

Still  further,  the  discipline  of  school  contemplates  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils.  If  any  shall  object  that  schools  are  established 
for  educational  purposes,  and  that  however  true  it  may  be  that  the 
moral  advancement  of  the  pupils  is  the  highest  of  all  possible  ends,  yet 
this  end  cannot,  without  losing  sight  of  the  purpose  of  the  school,  be 
primarily  souglit,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  measure  of  truth 
in  the  statement ;  but  surely  any  conception  of  education  which  leaves 
out  moral  cultivation  must  be  seriously  defective.  The  secular  school 
is  not  a  religious  institute,  and  does  not  profess  to  occupy  the  same 
field  as  the  Sabbath  school,  or  the  church,  or  the  family  ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  cannot  divest  itself  of  the  character  of  a  moral  appliance 
(its  glory  were  gone  should  it  succeed  in  doing  so)  ;  and  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  of  the  highest  consequence  that  its  moral  tone  should  be  right, 
and  that  its  entire  work  and  regulations  should  tend  in  a  proper  moral 
direction.  Moral  improvement  may  not  be  primarily  sought,  but  every- 
thing will  be  arranged — everything  conducted — in  remembrance  of  the 
fact  that  the  moral  sphere  is  supremely  important ;  and  that  an  educa- 
tion purely  intellectual  in  its  results  —  if  such  an  education,  indeed, 
were  possible — would  not  fuUil  the  end  which  all  wise  and  good  men, 
all  wise  communities,  have  sought  in  the  establishment  of  schools. 

My  point  then  is,  that,  in  respect  of  this  end,  the  discipline  of  the 
school  (taking  the  term  in  its  widest  sense)  is  all  important.  If  there 
is  no  disciphne,  or  bad  discipline,  all  interests,  intellectual  and  moral, 
will  suffer  together  ;  and  the  young  people  will  come  together  not  for 
the  better  but  for  the  worse. 

Now,  it  is  a  subject  deserving  most  careful  consideration  in  v:hat  way 
— by  what  means — the  discipline  of  schools  can  best  be  maintained,  and 
the  important   ends  therewith  comiected  in  largest  measure  secxu'ed. 
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And  here  no  one,  I  am  sure,  will  say  that  the  rod  is  the  only  instru- 
ment of  discipline,  and  the  only  support  of  the  teacher's  authority. 
All  will  allow  that  the  pergonal  character,  the  habits,  and  the  deportment 
of  the  teacher  are  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  this  regard.  In  pre- 
serving good  order  in  school,  in  checking  and  preventing  improprieties 
of  conduct  among  the  pupils,  in  securing  diligence  in  study,  and  in  the 
foundation  of  right  moral  character  in  his  youthful  cliarge,  nothing 
must  be  named  before  the  character  and  ways  of  the  teacher  himself. 
Influence,  conscious  and  unconscious,  by  which  his  pupils  will  be 
atiected  and  moulded,  will  go  forth  from  him  all  the  time.  We  know 
that  human  beings  brought  closely  together,  under  any  relations,  reci- 
procally affect  each  other ;  that  the  influence  of  character,  whether  good 
or  bad,  cannot  be  restrained  in  its  diifuaion  ;  and  that  in  this  fact  there 
resides  very  great  power,  which  may  be  used  to  great  results  by  the 
teacher.  For  the  teacher  occupies  a  place  of  exceptional  advantage 
for  the  exercise  of  intiuence.  His  ofHcial  authority  and  his  superior 
knowledge  put  him  in  a  position  in  which  his  moral  qualities  have  fine 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  benignant  ascendancy  over  his  pupils.  He  may 
reign  among  them  as  a  king,  exercising  an  authority  which,  if  united 
with  wisdom  and  love,  is  little  liable  to  be  questioned. 

It  is  worth  while  dwelling  for  a  minute  upon  those  elements  in  a 
teacher  which  cannot  fail  to  gain  for  him  the  poAver  of  command  alluded 
to.  They  are  such  as  these  :  Uprightness  and  justice,  so  clearly  mani- 
fested in  his  government  of  his  school,  that  no  scholar  can  fail  to  see 
them;  perfect  truthfulness,  so  that  no  scholar  can  doubt  that  the 
words  of  the  teacher  are  meant  to  take  effect ;  command  of  temper,  and 
patience  with  the  dull  and  even  the  perverse  ;  kindness  ;  deep  interest 
in  the  progress  of  his  pupils'  studies  and  in  their  general  welfare  ;  a 
dignity  perfectly  consistent  with  the  utmost  kindness,  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  pupil  to  enci'oach  upon  his  prerogative,  or  take  undue 
liberties  in  his  presence.  And  this  dignity  must  be  quite  distinct  from 
■pomposity  and  official  consequence  ;  for  these  are  things  which  the 
keen  satirical  eyes  of  young  people  will  not  readily  confound.  It  la 
also  indispensable  that  the  teacher  should  be  thorough  master  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  gives  instruction,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
ground  over  which  he  would  lead  his  class  ;  and  if  once  the  discovery  be 
made  that  his  knowledge  is  imperfect — that  he  is  apt  to  blunder  when 
any  point  in  the  least  new,  though  pertinent,  is  raised,  or  even  that  he 
is  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  we  say — it  will  be  very  difiicult  to 
preserve  his  authority  unimpaired.  Farther,  the  teacher  must  exhibit 
the  same  diligence  and  love  of  learning  to  which  he  would  exhort  those 
under  his  care.  To  say  all  more  briefly,  the  teacher  must  be  a  good 
man  and  entirely  competent  to  do  his  work. 

Now  all  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that,  in  regard  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  discipline,  we  cannot  over-estimate  the  value  of  such  qualities 
as  those  enumerated ;  and  that  if  these  qualities  ai-e  signally  wanting, 
nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  them.  But  the  question  still  remains 
whether  any  power  in  addition  to  that  involved  in  these  moral  elements 
is  required  by  the  teacher  in  conducting  his  school.  "  Yes,"  some  will 
reply,  "there  must  be  the  right  of  expelling  pupils  for  confirmed  insub- 
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ordination  and  certain  other  grave  ofifences  ;  this  will  suffice."  We 
admit  that  expulsion  from  school  is  a  severe  penalty,  and  that  the 
authority  of  discipline  is  much  reinforced  by  it.  There  are  certain 
cases  in  which  it  is  quite  necessary  to  use  this  power.  There  may 
also  be  schools  of  a  certain  character  in  which  no  other  punishment 
is  needed.  But  the  question  remains  whether  the  use  of  the  rod  in  our 
public  schools  should  be  entirely  prohibited,  and  the  moral  authority 
of  the  teacher,  backed  by  the  right  of  expulsion  and  suspension,  be 
exclusively  relied  on  for  maintaining  discipline. 

Now  we  quite  agree  with  those  who  condemn  the  excessive  use  of 
the  rod  which  was  wont  to  obtain  in  public  schools  in  most  countries, 
even  as  too  great  severity  may  have  prevailed  in  the  discipline  of  many 
families.  Very  severe  things  might  justly  be  said  in  reprobation  of  a 
system  which  appealed  too  little  to  the  conscience  and  the  better  nature 
of  the  young,  and  gave  a  painful  prominence  to  the  element  of  brute 
force.  The  esteem  with  which  many  painstaking,  conscientious  and 
successful  teachers  are  remembered  by  their  pupils,  is  sadly  qualified 
by  recollection  of  the  terror  with  which  they  were  almost  uniformly 
surrounded  ;  and  those  who  as  ' '  boding  tremblers  "  watched  their 
"  morning  face,"  can  scarcely  recall  their  image,  even  in  mature  years, 
without  some  renewal  of  their  early  alarm.  But  the  same  change  in 
human  opinion  and  sentiment  which  has  so  much  decreased  the  number 
of  capital  offences,  which  has  nearly  abolished  flogging  in  the  army  and 
navy,  which  has  reformed  prison  discipline,  has  also  brought  greater 
gentleness  into  the  government  both  of  families  and  schools.  And  no 
doubt  this  change  is  a  substantial  gain  to  humanity :  it  is  in  itself  a 
right  and  Christian  thing.  We  must  be  careful,  nevertheless,  not  to  go 
beyond  the  proper  line,  and  in  the  greatness  of  our  reaction  against 
an  excessive  severity,  take  ground  which  is  not  less  opposed  to  a  true 
experience  and  to  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Scripture,  than  the  ground 
which  has  been  abandoned. 

Our  opinion,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  that  the  rod  cannot  ■u"ith 
advantage  be  altogether  dispensed  with  in  schools.  We  have  already 
tried  to  emphasize  the  value  of  moral  influence  in  the  government  of 
schools,  and  have  allowed  that  in  certain  cases  expulsion  may  be  a 
very  proper  and  indeed  necessary  penalty.  Expulsion,  however,  simply 
throws  the  entire  responsibility  of  dealing  ■with  bad  boys  upon  their 
parents,  and  in  many  cases  is  a  punishment  to  the  parents  rather  than 
the  children.  To  many  boys,  expulsion,  unless  followed  up  by  a  pretty 
rigid  discipline  at  home,  is  no  punishment  at  all.  There  may  be  cases 
indeed  where  parents  who  have  entirely  neglected  the  discipline  of  the 
home  deserve  to  have  their  unruly  children  cast  upon  their  own  hands. 
But  the  question  is  one  of  general,  of  public  interest,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered in  this  light ;  and  unless  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment 
shall  prove  a  public  benefit,  it  is  little  consolation  to  know  that  fathers 
and  mothers  who  have  neglected  their  duty  have  to  suffer  very  severely 
in  consequence. 

The  question,  it  seems  to  us,  is  one  to  be  decided  by  experience  rather 
than  by  any  abstract  and  general  principles.  So  far  as  general  princi- 
ples are  concerned,  considerations  as  to  the  parties  to  whom  authority 
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over  the  child  is  vested,  we  can  see  little  difficulty.  Of  course  that 
authority  is  not  primarily  vested  in  the  teacher  ;  but  why  may  not  a 
certain  measure  of  it,  for  a  delinite  purpose  and  under  proper  guar- 
antees for  its  exercise,  be  delegated  to  him  ?  AVhy  may  not  the  parent 
convey  some  portion  of  his  authority  to  one  who  is  doing  what  may  be 
regarded  as  primarily  the  parent's  work  ?  Or  why  may  not  the  State 
delegate  to  him  authority  within  certain  limits  ?  The  magistrate,  as  an 
indi\'idual,  has  no  authority  ;  but  the  State  clothes  him  with  authority 
for  the  pui-poses  of  his  appointment.  If  the  control  of  education  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  State,  the  State  may  obviously  convey  to  the 
teacher  all  the  authority  which  may  be  proiitable  in  the  discharge  of 
his  functions  ;  and  if  such  control  belongs  to  the  parent  and  the  State 
conjointly,  these  parties  may  obviously  unite  in  such  conveyance.  To 
deny  this  is  to  limit  both  parent  and  State  quite  unnecessarily.  Thus 
the  whole  question  becomes  one  to  be  decided  on  grounds  of  prudence 
and  expediency.  If  it  is  found  that  teachers  cannot  exercise  the  autho- 
rity of  the  rod  without  injury  to  their  office  or  to  the  character  of  the 
child,  let  such  authority  be  withdrawn  from  them ;  but  if  experience 
has  no  testimony  of  this  kind  to  bear,  then  let  no  undue  reaction  against 
an  almost  obsolete  system  of  severity  lead  us  to  maim  the  teacher  or  tie 
up  one  of  his  hands.  We  are  really  not  aware  that  those  who  oppose  the 
use  of  the  rod  in  Mo  have  any  practical  demonstration  of  the  success 
of  their  views  to  adduce  ;  and  in  many  instances,  certainly,  these  views 
are  supported  by  arguments  which  would  deprive  the  parent,  the  teacher 
and  the  State,  equally,  of  all  right  in  any  case  to  use  force.  If  it  be 
said  that  teachers  v/hen  invested  with  the  power  of  the  rod  may  be  too 
severe,  or  may  inflict  chastisement  on  occasions  not  calling  for  such 
discipline,  or  may  act  in  so  great  heat  of  temper  as  to  deprive  the 
chastisement  administered  of  the  character  of  discipline,  the  same  may 
obviously  be  said  both  of  parents  and  of  civil  authorities.  The  truth 
is  that  power,  in  every  exercise  of  it,  by  any  parties,  may  be  abused ; 
and  what  is  needed  is  that  the  possessors  of  power — those  called  to 
exercise  authority  and  force — shall  be  characterized  by  wisdom,  justice 
and  benevolence.  These  are  our  safeguards.  Let  these  be  required  on 
the  part  of  teachers — be  considered  indispensable  qualifications — and 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  taking  the  extreme  ground  which  many 
excellent  and  humane  persons  seem  disposed  to  occupy. 

The  wise  and  competent  teacher  will  seek  to  secure,  and  to  a  large 
extent  will  secure,  the  co-opei-ation  of  his  pupils  in  maintaining  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  The  influence  of  his  character,  apart  from 
any  admonitions  to  this  effect,  or  any  law  of  the  school,  will  enlist  on 
the  side  of  order  and  good  conduct  all  the  rightly  disposed  among  his 
charge.  The  honour  and  efficiency  of  the  school  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  them  any  moi-e  than  to  him.  They  will  be  zealous 
in  rendering  to  him  such  service  as  they  can  in  improving  and  elevating 
the  character  of  the  school.  A  teacher  who  entirely  fails  to  secure  this 
co-operation  must  be,  in  some  respect,  unqualified  for  his  work  ;  and  it 
will  be  hard  for  him  to  do,  l)y  the  mere  strength  of  his  own  arm,  what 
many  willing  hands  should  be  found  prepared  to  assist  him  in  doing. 
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We  need  not  go  into  details  in  showing  how  pupils  can  successfully  aid 
their  teachers  in  this  important  work.  It  is  certainly  not  meant  that  tale- 
bearmg  should  be  any  part  of  an  approved  system  in  the  government  of 
the  school.  Very  little  assistance  could  be  rendered  to  the  teacher  by 
any  practice  of  this  kind,  and  its  pernicious  effect  upon  the  character  of 
pupils  would  not  be  less  marked  than  in  other  cases  where  it  is  practised. 
Pupils  must  not  be  asked  or  encouraged  to  do  anything  inconsistent 
with  the  utmost  propriety  and  delicacy  of  feeling  and  the  utmost 
self-respect.  We  do  not  think  well  of  governments  which  depend  for 
security  upon  a  system  of  espionage  ;  and  certainly  the  school  and  the 
family  should  be  free  fi'om  anything  so  questionable  in  its  tendency. 
Whether  pupils  may  not  be  required,  in  cases  of  sufficient  importance, 
to  give  evidence  as  to  the  conduct  of  other  pupils,  is  a  point  of  very 
considerable  importance,  and  is  not  at  all  decided  in  the  negative  by 
the  aversion  which  we  very  properly  cherish  towards  the  habit  of  tale- 
bearing. In  other  cases,  tale-bearing  and  witness-bearing  would  not  be 
confounded  ;  and  no  part  of  the  odium  attaching  to  the  former  would 
fall  upon  the  latter.  Witness-bearing  is  clearly  a  duty — is  regarded  aa 
such  by  all  moralists — when  the  proper  authorities  require  it  of  us. 
When  a  person  in  court  gives  the  testimony  on  which  the  murderer,  the 
house-breaker  or  the  thief  is  convicted,  he  is  not  held  to  do  a  discredit- 
able thing  :  rather  he  is  regarded  as  rendering  an  important  service  to 
society  ;  and  he  is  considered  as  justly  liable  to  punishment  should  he 
refuse  to  give  the  civil  authorities  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge.  The 
distinction  here  pointed  out  would  be  recognized  as  valid  in  the  sphere 
of  the  family  also.  The  only  thing  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  it  right 
and  proper  that  the  teacher  should  demand  the  evadence  of  scholars 
upon  matters  of  sufiicient  importance  is  that  he  should  be  recognized 
as  vested  with  a  degree  of  magisterial  or  parental  authority.  Authority 
of  this  kind,  as  touching  some  other  matters,  he  certainly  has,  otherwise 
he  dare  not  use  the  rod.  The  points  to  be  determined  are  whether  the 
government  of  the  school  would  really  profit  by  the  teacher's  having 
power  to  demand  the  evidence  of  pupils,  and  whether  teachers  as  a 
class  are  persons  who  may  be  safely  trusted  with  the  exercise  of  such 
authority.  Those  who  regard  teachers  as,  on  the  whole,  equally  quali- 
fied with  parents  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  young  persons  placed 
under  them,  and  who  think  it  advantageous  and  right  that  mischief  and 
wickedness  should  be  detected  and  punished,  will  be  disposed  to  answer 
the  question  in  the  affirmative.  In  any  case,  there  can  be  no  good 
ground  for  thinking  that  a  pupil  is  degraded  by  disclosing  his  know- 
ledge of  the  violence  committed  or  the  dishonesty  practised  by  a  fellow- 
pupil.  Teachers  may  of  course  abuse  the  power  of  inquisition ;  but  so  may 
parents  and  magistrates.  Pupils  may  suffer  from  the  revenge  of  those 
whose  evil  deeds  they  have  brought  to  light ;  but  so  may  persons  who 
have  given  testimony  in  a  court  of  law.  But  whilst  holding  with  clear 
conviction  the  view  now  expressed,  I  would  again  declare  that  the 
discipline  of  the  school  should,  above  everything  else,  rest  upon  the 
high  personal  character  and  the  perfectly  adequate  attainments  of  the 
teacher,  and  that  the  law  of  kindness  should  in  everything  prevail. 
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Education,  the  promotion  of  which  is  the  mission  of  the  teacher,  is 
not  often  discussed  outside  of  professional  circles.  This  is  partly  the 
case,  because  it  is  supposed  that  educationists  alone  are  competent  to 
deal  with  the  somewhat  abstruse,  numerous,  and  often  disputed  details 
of  this  great  subject ;  and  partly  because  the  subject  itself  lies  vague 
and  undefined  in  many  minds.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  masses  have  nothing  specfal  to  say  about  education,  or  that  they  all 
have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term.  There  cannot 
be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  education  belongs  to  a  par- 
ticular class,  either  as  imparters  or  recipients  thereof.  If  ever  there 
was  a  theme  that  came  home  to  every  creature  who  has  any  mind, 
whatever  may  be  his  sphere  in  life — if  there  is  one  siibject  which  more 
than  another  demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  those  who  make 
teaching  their  life  work — the  attention  of  parents,  who  are  all  educa- 
tors, and  of  children  who  are  all  to  be  educated — if  there  be  a  theme 
which  demands  the  most  careful  study  of  the  statesman,  the  philanthro- 
pist, or  the  Christian — that  is  education.  Much  of  the  indifference 
which  prevails  in  regard  to  this  subject  aiises  from  downright  ignorance, 
from  a  want  of  any  adequate  conception  of  what  education  is,  of  whence 
it  comes,  of  how  it  is  imparted  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  acquired 
and  mastered  on  the  other.  Yet  many  would  be  much  offended  if  they 
were  told  that  they  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term,  educa- 
tion. Not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term !  Why,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common  words  in  the  English  language.  It  is  in  everyone's  mouth. 
It  would  be  miich  more  proper  to  ask  who  does  not  understand  the  term, 
than  to  charge  the  many  with  not  knowing  it.  Every  schoolboy  knows 
it  comes  from  the  Latin  word  educo,  to  lead  forth.  All  this  is  very 
smart  and  very  true,  but  tens  of  thousands  who  know  as  much  as  this 
are  nevertheless  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  very 
common  word.  They  know  not  the  countless  influences  which  contri- 
bute to  the  mighty  result  called  ediication.  They  cannot  tell  whence 
these  influences  come,  nor  point  out  whither  they  go.  They  have  never 
sounded  the  dejiths  nor  soared  to  the  heights  of  this  subject.  Scarcely 
any  two  men  use  the  term  education  with  the  same  latitude  of  meaning. 
The  education  they  severally  speak  of  is  not  made  up  of  the  same  con- 
stituent elements.  I  hold  that  the  word  education  should  be  used  in 
the  plural  number — educations.  The  forces  which  are  used  in  its  pro- 
duction, the  elements  which  are  woven  into  the  thinking  substance 
of  the  educated  man,  the  breadth  and  colour  which  may  be  given  to  it, 
the  height  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  the  aims  which  may  be  kept 
before  the  mind — are  all  so  diverse  and  infinitely  varied,  that  the  results 
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called  education  cannot  possibly  be  the  same.  Shall  we  as  teachers 
confine  ourselves  to  the  training  of  the  intellect  merely  ?  iShall  we  not 
give  heed  to  the  moral  princijjles  also  ?  Shall  the  child's  religious  nature 
receive  any  information  and  direction  ?  Shall  his  social  habits  be  seen 
to  ?  And  shall  any  attention  be  paid  to  the  physical  nature  ?  All  these 
are  elements  in  the  child's  nature  which  require  proper  attention  and 
culture.  Yet  how  many,  or  rather  how  few,  enjoying  the  highest 
advantages  which  this  country  furnishes,  have  had  their  whole  nature 
properly  trained  or  disciplined?  How  many  are  there  with  ciiltivated 
intellects  and  bad  principles,  moral  and  religious?  How  many  are  allowed 
to  desti'oy  their  health  while  they  are  securing  what  is  called  an  educa- 
tion ;  and  how  many  carry  off  high  honours  and  retain  the  manners  of 
a  boor  ?  True,  education  is  a  wondrous  thing.  It  is  like  the  fairy  tent 
given  by  Peri  Banu  to  Prince  Amgid,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  so  small 
that  it  may  be  hid  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  so  large  when  pitched, 
that  it  can  shelter  the  mightiest  army.  A  young  lad  may  be  said  to  be 
educated,  and  well  educated,  and  yet  the  greatest  scholar  the  world 
ever  saw  is  nothing  more  than  this.  Considered  with  reference  to  some 
practical  end  in  life,  it  may  be  regarded  as  complete  or  finished ;  con- 
sidered as  the  complete  development  and  discipline  of  an  immortal  mind, 
it  is  never  finished.  We  may  think  of  the  highest  attainments  in  know- 
ledge, in  the  power  of  apprehension  and  reasoning,  in  perfection  of  will- 
power and  purity,  yet  made  by  the  greatest  of  merely  human  beings  that 
has  ever  lived,  and  we  can  conceive  of  a  point  in  the  never  ending  future, 
when  the  mind  that  is  now  simply  rational  will  far  surpass  this  measure 
of  acquired  forces.  Education  in  the  proper  sense  is  the  giving  to  a 
human  being  the  full  control  and  direction  of  all  the  faculties  which  his 
Creator  has  bestowed  upon  him.  And  these  faculties  must  be  in  a  dis- 
ciplined state.  They  must  be  stimulated,  taught  right  habits,  and  sub- 
ordinated. If  only  a  portion  of  a  man's  capacities  are  stimulated, 
informed  and  directed,  then  he  is  only  partly  educated.  If  they  are  all 
perfectly  developed,  then  he  is  perfectly  educated.  If  this  be  a  proper 
conception  of  this  great  theme,  if  the  statement  I  have  made  be  admit- 
ted to  be  substantially  correct,  very  important  and  far-reaching  conclu- 
sions follow.  Mere  State  education  must  come  far  short  of  perfection 
even  when  it  reaches  its  highest  development.  But  I  shall  not  enter 
upon  this.  Another  point  much  more  nearly  concerning  us  as  teachers, 
and  much  more  under  our  control,  may  be  considered.  If  education  be 
such  a  high,  noble,  and  far-reaching  work,  what  manner  of  persons 
ought  we  as  teachers  to  be — we  who  are  artificers  in  this  work  ?  The 
extent  and  completeness  of  the  education  which  yoimg  Canadians  shall 
receive,  depends  after  all  very  much  more  upon  what  the  teachers  are 
and  do  than  upon  the  Government.  We  mould  the  young  people  by 
the  example  we  set,  and  by  the  principles  which  we  impart.  What  we 
are  in  spirit  and  character  "svill,  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  to 
our  pupils,  perpetually  exercise  an  influence  upon  them,  while  the 
manner  and  matter  of  our  instructions  will  fashion  and  shape  their 
modes  of  thinking. 

The  great  science  of  teaching  has  been  supposed  to  differ  greatly  in 
the  different  grades  of  schools  in  which  it  is  active.     The  teaching  of 
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the  Common  School  is  supposed  to  differ  widely  from  the  work  done  in 
the  Grammar  and  Collegiate  Schools ;  and  the  teaching  done  in  these 
again  differs  from  that  of  the  University.  This  notion  conveys,  in  my 
opinion,  a  little  less  than  a  half  truth.  The  subjects  taught  in  these 
three  classes  of  schools  are  different  from  each  other,  but  the  work  of 
planting  them  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  is  substantially  the  same. 
Teaching  in  its  nature,  through  the  whole  range  of  subjects,  retains  the 
same  essential  elements.  Every  mind  which  is  well  taught  must  be 
stimulated,  informed,  and  directed.  Its  forces  must  be  developed,  it 
must  be  instructed,  its  habits  must  be  formed,  and  its  will-power  dis- 
ciplined. !No  person  can  be  said  to  be  well  taught  of  whom  these 
things  can  not  be  predicated.  In  the  Common  School  what  teacher 
does  not  know  the  impoi'tance  of  stimulating  the  pupils'  minds — of 
arousing  their  attention,  and  awakening  their  ambition  ?  Those  teachers 
can  never  do  much  with  their  pupils  who  cannot  stir  their  souls  and 
make  their  eyes  flash.  Such  cannot  impart  what  they  know,  and  cannot 
interest  their  pupils  in  their  instructions,  so  that  they  will  remember 
them.  The  success  of  a  teacher  depends  much  more  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  this  faculty  than  upon  the  extent  of  his  knowledge;  our  efficiency 
depends  upon  our  own  power  to  take  in  knowledge,  and  more  yjarticu- 
larly  iipon  our  power  to  communicate  it,  or  to  give  it.  Many  a  teacher 
drives  his  learning  so  far  in  that  he  cannot  get  it  out  again,  or,  like  some 
plasters,  spreads  it  so  thin  that  it  won't  stick.  He  must  possess  or 
acquire  the  power  to  awaken  and  arrest  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  else 
he  cannot  largely  succeed.  What  I  have  said  on  this  point  is  true  at 
every  stage  of  the  pujjil's  career.  His  mind  must  be  awakened,  and 
his  attention  be  secured  in  the  Grammar  School,  Collegiate  Institute 
and  the  University.  What  is  the  line,  for  example,  between  the  work 
of  the  teacher  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  and  the  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity ?  Just  when  does  the  work  of  the  one  end,  and  that  of  the 
other  begin  ?  The  distinction  or  line  is  purely  imaginary,  and  when 
carried  out  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  often  done,  it  is  mischievous.  It 
is  carried  too  far  even  in  this  country.  So  far  as  the  professor  in  the 
University,  the  masters  of  the  Collegiate  or  Grammar  Schools,  or  the 
teachers  of  our  Common  Schools,  do  good  work  upon  the  minds  of  their 
pupils,  it  is  essentially  the  same.  They  have  aroused  these  minds, 
they  have  instructed  or  taught  them,  they  have  directed  or  formed 
their  habits.  Before  passing  to  some  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
good  teacher,  which  I  wish  to  speak  of,  I  may  remark  that  in  my  esti- 
mation the  Common  School  teachers  occupy  in  some  respects  the  most 
important  position  among  all  the  teachers  or  professors  of  the  land. 
They  are  laying  the  foundations  upon  which  all  the  others  have  to  build. 
If  these  foundations  are  laid  upon  the  sand — if  the  trixe  square  and 
plumb  line  have  not  been  applied,  what  mischievous  results  must  follow ! 
We  ought  to  have  the  very  best  teachers  to  lay  the  foundations  of  edu- 
cation. If  pupils  are  started  wrong,  it  takes  them  a  long  time  to  right 
up,  if  they  ever  do. 

There  are  but  two  professions  in  Christendom  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  elevation  of  the  human  race  ;  there  are  many  which  are  subsidiary 
to  human  advancement,  but  only  two  exclusively  devoted  to  human 
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elevation,  i.e.,  preaching  the  gospel  and  teaching.  The  first  aims  chiefly 
at  raising  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man,  the  second  at  the 
raising  and  development  of  the  intellectual  ;  but  neither  is  exclusively 
confined  to  one  class  of  his  pupils'  faculties.  The  minister  cannot  per- 
form his  work  without  largely  enlightening  and  disciphning  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  his  people  ;  nor  can  any  teacher,  by  the  utmost  exercise 
of  his  care  to  avoid  doing  so,  influence  and  mould  the  intellects  of  his 
pupils  without  largely  influencing  also  their  morals  and  religion.  No 
legislative  statixtes  can  prevent  this  ;  and  no  jealous  watchfulness  of 
^ctaries  can  wholly  guard  against  it.  If  teachers  are  not  directly  or 
indirectly  benefiting  their  pupils  morally  and  religiously,  they  are 
assuredly  injuring  them.  This  position  cannot  be  fairly  questioned. 
Ministers  stamp  their  image  upon  the  people  to  whom  they  preach.  When 
the  tone  of  the  ministry  is  low,  when  religious  teachers  are  ill  taught 
and  narrow  minded,  or  loose  in  moral  and  spiritual  things,  they  will 
infalhbly  find  imitators  among  their  hearers,  and  beget  spiritual  children 
in  their  own  likeness.  They  realize  the  prophetic  proverb,  and  are 
"like  people  like  priest."  What  may  be  said  of  the  ministry  in  this 
respect  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  said  of  the  teachers  of  our  young 
people.  There  is  a  direct  and  an  indirect  teaching  going  forth  from 
all  professed  instructors  which  go  far  toward  forming  our  young  people 
into  their  own  image.  No  teacher  can  be  ill  tempered,  loose  in  his 
morals,  or  sceptical  in  his  religious  views,  or  loose  and  careless  in  his 
teaching,  without  letting  pupils  know.  And  though  he  never  con- 
sciously imparts  to  them  a  lesson  on  these  points,  they  will,  as  it  were, 
intuitively  sympathize  with  his  states  of  mind,  be  impressed  with  hia 
views,  and  imitate  his  habits.  The  temjier,  the  manners  and  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher  will  infallibly  be  imitated  and  adopted  by  those  who  are 
daily  under  his  care.  This  thought  must  be  most  comforting  and  cheer- 
ing to  the  high  minded  and  conscientious  teacher  ;  but  what  is  it  to 
him  who  is  the  reverse  ?  It  must  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  if  we  con- 
tribute nothing  to  raise  or  benefit  our  fellow  men  ;  but  what  must  be 
the  reflection  that  we  have  contributed  to  pull  them  down  and  degrade 
them — to  send  them  backward  and  downward  from  shame  unto  shame? 

But  perhaps  I  have  indulged  long  enough  in  remarks  of  a  merely 
general  nature,  albeit  they  relate  to  important  aspects  of  your  great 
life  work.  Permit  me  now  to  direct  attention  more  particularly  to 
some  of  those  quahties  which  I  deem  essential  to  a  really  good  teacher. 

1.  I  think  a  teacher  who  would  stand  in  the  first  rank  must  heartily 
love  the  work  of  teaching.  I  do  not  think  any  man  can  do  his  very 
best  if  he  do  not  love  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  I  do  not  at  all 
question  but  that  a  man  of  superior  ability  may  do  well  various  things, 
in  which  he  may  feel  no  great  interest.  But  how  much  better  could 
this  same  man  do  his  work  if  his  whole  heart  were  in  it  ?  How  patiently 
would  he  strive  to  master  his  loved  employ  ?  How  anxiously  would  he 
inquire  after  the  best  models  ?  And  how  promptly  would  he  set  aside 
all  past  attainments  while  he  reached  forward  towards  higher  and 
better.  In  the  work  of  instruction  teachers  as  a  class  are  yet  very 
far  from  having  reached  the  highest  efficiency.  If  the  saying  may 
be  adopted  in  any  profession  it  may  assuredly  be  adopted  in  that  of 
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the  teacher — "  There  is  plenty  of  room  up  higher."  And  to  reach  the 
best  results  as  teachers,  I  say  they  must  love  their  ivork.  They  must 
throw  themselves  into  the  struggle  early ;  like  Jacob,  wrestle  with  the 
angel  at  the  dawn  of  day.  At  the  present  time  much  of  the  instruction 
imparted  to  our  young  people  is  given  by  those  who  make  teaching 
only  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else.  And  though  many  of  these 
make  very  good  teachers,  yet  they  have  no  motive  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  to  excel  in  their  temporary  emploj'ment.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  drawback  will  exist  in  Canada  for  a  very  long  time.  Teaching 
in  all  its  grades  is  well  worthy  of  being  exalted  into  a  profession  and 
a  life  work.  The  work  of  forming  and  developing  immortal  minds,  so 
grand  in  its  results,  so  lasting  in  its  effects,  is  well  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  interest  and  enthusiastic  attachment  of  any  generous  miird. 
The  impress  of  the  teacher  upon  the  soul  of  his  pupil  can  never  be 
eifaced.  Every  sentiment  which  he  writes  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child  remains  indelible  forever  ;  like  a  certain  kind  of  fruit  sometimes 
eaten  by  wild  fowl,  so  penetrating  and  powerful  that  it  taints  their 
flesh  and  colours  every  bone  in  their  bodies,  or  like  a  kind  of  indelible 
ink,  which  so  affects  the  substance  on  which  it  is  written,  that  you  may 
burn  the  substance  in  the  fire  and  the  writing  will  remain  still  legible 
in  the  cinders. 

Those  who  love  teaching  Avill  also,  I  think,  generally  love  the  children, 
who  are  to  be  the  future  men  and  women  of  our  country.  These  young 
immortals,  when  they  first  come  under  the  teacher,  have  to  a  large 
extent  all  the  world  before  them  where  to  choose,  and  oh  !  how  much 
the  teacher  contributes  to  make  their  choice  wise  or  otherwise. 

2.  I  woiild  remark  that  a  true  teacher  must  feel  that  he  has  a  mission, 
a  vocation,  or  call  to  his  work.  As  a  general  rule,  a  man  is  called  to  do 
what  he  on  the  whole  is  best  adapted  to  do.  If  this  be  true,  what 
multidudes  have  missed  their  calling,  and  are  in  other  jjeople's  way. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  general  principle,  but  few  will  deny 
that  many  considerations  support  it.  It  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the 
well  kno^vn  argument  from  design,  which  is  troubling  sceptics  in  our 
day  so  much.  If  a  person  is  created  with  an  evidently  special  capacity 
to  do  this  or  that  good  work  best,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  his  Maker  had  a  design  in  regard  to  him  ;  else  we  cannot  depend 
much  upon  the  argument  drawn  from  design,  and  special  aptitudes.  It 
is  true  there  are  those  whose  specialty  we  cannot  easily  trace,  simply 
because  they  cannot  do  anything  well.  Others  we  find  can  do  all  things 
equally  well;  they  are  jacks  of  all  trades  and  masters  of  none.  Teach- 
ing is  sometimes  taken  up  by  persons,  not  because  they  have  any  special 
interest  in  the  work,  but  because  it  is  suj)posed  to  bo  a  kind  of  easy  and 
respectable  life.  Alas,  what  a  blunder  !  This  class  will  soon  find  that 
they  are  on  a  treadmill,  where  they  must  move  on,  or  go  down  forever. 
Respectable,  if  you  please,  but  never  easy.  I  say  a  true  teacher  should 
feel  that  he  has  a  mission,  a  life  work  assigned  to  him.  Some  ridicule, 
as  a  mark  of  intolerable  conceit,  the  notion  that  one  has  a  special  mis- 
sion. As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in  many  cases  what 
men  are  fit  for,  but  it  is  equally  true  on  the  other  hand  that  nearly  all 
■who  have  done  much  for  tlie  world  felt  that  they  had  a  special  work 
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or  vocation.  So,  if  the  teacher  wouM  rise  to  the  full  conception  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  work,  he  must  feel  that  he  has  a  mission,  one  of  the 
grandest  which  the  Creator  has  given  to  his  creatures,  and  he  is  going 
to  live  up  to  it  in  the  Great  Taskmaker's  eye. 

At  this  point  I  may  notice  a  disturbing  element  which  is  far  reaching, 
and  mischievous  in  its  effects — I  mean  the  small  remuneration  which 
is  generally  given  for  tiie  teacher's  service.''.  This  operates  largely  in 
keeping  down  and  depressing  teachers  who  have  entered  upon  their 
work.  They  have  not  the  means  of  improving  themselves  and  keeping 
up  with  the  demands  of  their  profession.  And  it  prevents  many  of  the 
best  minds  from  seeking  this  employment.  ^Ve  hope  for  a  general, 
though  perhaps  slow,  iuijirovement  in  the  remuneration  of  teachers  as 
the  country  increases  in  wealth  and  its  appreciation  of  education.  I 
admit  that  this  is  something  of  a  hindrance  to  the  rapid  and  high  eleva- 
tion of  the  teacher's  profession.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  this 
drawback  been  made  too  miich  of  ?  I  know  that  largely  remunerated 
teachers  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  But  I  remark,  is  not  the 
same  true  of  nearly  every  pursuit  in  life — even  when  the  making  of 
money  is  the  great  aim  ?  It  is  said  one  man  in  thirty  who  enters  upon 
mercantile  life  makes  money,  and  twenty-nine  fail  or  make  a  bare  living. 
How  is  it  with  physicians  and  lawyers  ?  How  few  of  them  acquire 
wealth,  and  how  many  barely  live.  It  seems  never  to  have  been 
intended  that  the  many  in  any  pursuit  should  amass  wealth,  while  the 
few  only  come  short.  This  is  true  even  when  the  great  aim  is  to  acquire 
wealth — money,  more  money  !  Here  it  may  be  well  to  ask  what  is  a 
large  salary,  or  an  adequate  remuneration  ?  It  has  no  fixed  or  deter- 
minate value,  and  we  cannot  therefore  make  it  the  measure  of  our 
services  or  of  the  value  of  our  work.  Secondly,  those  avocations  whose 
sole  or  chief  remuneration  is  money  all  tend  to  degrade  their  votaries. 
In  all  the  noblest  and  highest  pursuits  or  employments  in  life  the 
pecuniary  element  is  only  a  very  secondary  one.  Whenever  it  is 
brought  out  of  that  relation  it  degrades  the  employment  and  lowers  the 
employee.  The  true  rewards  in  these  pursuits  are  the  ennobling, 
elevating,  and  refining  influences  of  the  pursuit  upon  ourselves,  and 
the  benefit  it  confers  on  others.  This  view  is  worthy  of  the  serious 
study  of  the  teacher.  His  work  is  that  of  a  benefactor  ;  it  has  the 
elements  of  true  philanthropy  in  it.  He  is  conferring  vast  and  price- 
less benefits  upon  individuals  and  upon  society.  If  he  receive  compara- 
tively little  salary,  his  work  enlarges  and  elevates  his  own  mind,  and 
furnishes  him  with  pleasant  reflections  for  life.  Thus  he  learns  by 
experience  the  full  import  of  the  inspired  utterance  that  a  ' '  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  tlie  things  which  he  possesseth." 

3.  Teachers  should  be  exemplary  in  every  respect.  We  cannot  take 
the  ground  that  every  teacher  should  be  a  Christian  in  the  strict  sense 
of  that  v/ord  (yet  I  most  heartily  wish  that  all  were  truly  such),  though 
we  can  ■  insist  that  they  should  be  pure  in  morals  and  life,  that  they 
should  be  high  minded  and  generous,  that  they  should  have  duly  con- 
sidered and  appropriated  to  themselves  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report.     Only  think  of 
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a  mean,  sneaking,  underhand  school  teacher— one  who  will  do  petty 
things.  Think  of  a  false,  cruel,  treacherous  one,  or  of  an  impure  or 
immoral  person  teaching  children  !  It  only  requires  that  we  should 
think  of  one  of  these  epithets  to  make  us  turn  with  thorough  disappro- 
bation from  the  person  to  whom  it  may  be  righteously  applied.  Neither 
the  confidence  of  the  puj^ils  nor  that  of  their  parents  can  be  bestowed 
upon  any  teacher  whose  life  is  not  exemplary. 

4.  A  teacher  should  be  well  educated.  This,  as  the  French  say, 
"goes  without  saying."  It  is  like  a  gerund  in  dum,  elegantly  under- 
stood. No  one  can  teach  what  he  does  not  know,  and  no  one  can  teach 
well  what  he  does  not  know  well.  Yet  these  all  but  truisms  will  bear 
to  be  turned  over  and  looked  at.  Take  a  teacher  when  he  first  liegins. 
He  has  attended  some  school  where  the  prescribed  course  of  study  is 
laid  down  for  him.  He  must  at  least  answer  the  minimum  number  of 
questions  in  order  to  get  a  certificate.  Necessity,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
imperfect  conception  of  what  will  fit  him  to  teach  well,  makes  him  turn 
from  every  subject  not  essential  to  secure  a  certificate  as  useless  to  him. 
He  will  study  only  enough  to  get  a  certificate,  and  enable  him  to  earn 
his  living.  Science  studied  with  such  an  aim  as  this  the  Germans  call 
bread  and  butter  science  ;  and  so  the  education  which  I  have  described 
may  be  called  a  bread  and  butter  education.  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
pupil  preparing  to  teach  may  have,  in  the  first  instance,  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  teachers ;  but  they  should 
never  forget  the  imperfection  of  their  course  considered  as  education. 
Though  a  person  could  answer  90  out  of  every  100  questions  put  to  him 
from  Collier's  "Outlines  of  General  History,"  what  a  paltry  knowledge 
of  history  would  he  have,  and  how  poorly  fitted  would  he  be  to  teach 
and  interest  other  minds  in  general  history.  A  like  remark  might  be 
made  respecting  every  other  subject.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
education  is  not  juerely  nor  mainly  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  something 
noble,  substantial,  and  elevating  in  itself.  We  should  consider  what  it 
makes  of  a  man,  how  it  develops  and  enlarges  him.  It  furnishes  for 
him  exhaustless  springs  of  pure  enjoyment,  and  enriches  his  whole 
being.  All  these  views  are  entirely  independent  of  what  education 
enables  a  man  to  do.  If  men  only  aimed  at  being  more  than  they  are, 
at  having  broader,  higher,  and  juster  views,  they  would  be  able  to  do 
more.  It  is  Avhat  people  are  which  gives  weight  of  character,  and 
enables  them  to  influence  and  govei-n  others. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  a  few  remarks  which  I  have  to  make 
about  school  government  and  discipline.  About  this  there  are  very 
wide  divergences  in  practice,  whatever  there  may  be  in  theory.  Some 
may  be  said  scarcely  to  govern  at  all,  because  they  have  no  definite 
ideas  about  order  or  government.  The  main  idea  of  others  in  respect 
to  government  is  simply  the  use  of  terror.  The  sceptre  is  the  rod. 
Some  seem  to  be  constitutionally  devoid  of  the  power  of  governing, 
and  cannot  be  taught  to  rule  well.  The  sooner  a  portion  at  least  of  all 
these  classes  give  up  school  teaching  the  better  for  all  concerned.  I 
have  had  a  number  of  well  educated  teachers  under  me  who  could  do 
anything  well  but  keep  order  in  the  class  room.  To  rule  well  a  person 
must  have  a  natural  gift  or  aptitude  for  it,  and  that  must  be  trained 
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and  developed.  And  I  know  there  are  some  who  never  can  be  trained 
to  govern  others.  A  student  once  told  me  he  never  had  been  able  to 
distinguish,  by  the  ear,  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  from  the  "Old  Hundred." 
I  concluded  at  once  we  could  not  make  a  musician  of  him.  So  it  is 
with  some  about  keeping  order.  They  must  have  natural  endowment 
enough  to  enable  them  at  least  to  distinguish  "Yankee  Doodle"  from 
the  "Old  Himdi-ed."  The  best  rulers  have  a  gift  or  talent  for  this,  and 
one  of  the  first  characteristics  of  this  gift  is  that  its  possessor  can  govern 
himself.  He  must  never  lose  control  of  his  temper  ;  if  he  does  so  he 
has  lost  the  battle.  A  teacher  must  never  give  up  to  passion,  or  punish 
a  pupil  when  his  temper  is  hot.  This  I  consider  fundamental  in  the 
science  of  government.  But  one  asks,  "  Do  you  allow  corporal  punish- 
ment in  school?"  I  answer,  "Yes,  but  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  and 
let  it  be  appealed  to  only  as  the  last  resort,  when  everything  else  has 
failed."  Let  this  be  like  angel  visits.  God  uses  this  only  as  a  last  resort. 
He  causes  people  to  pass  under  the  rod,  to  bring  them  under  the  bonds 
of  His  covenant.  This  is  a  most  precious  discipline,  and  should  not 
be  wasted.  And  when  you  do  punish  let  it  always  be  for  an  adequate 
reason ;  then  let  it  be  done  thoroughly,  honestly,  pathetically.  Let 
not  your  soul  spare  for  the  crying.  Everything  which  is  done, 
should  be  well  done.  The  habit  of  scolding,  cuffing  here  and  slapping 
there,  and  threatening  awful  things,  is  an  abomination  in  school  and 
family.  I  believe  that  corporal  punishment  cannot  yet  be  done  away 
entirely,  especially  among  younger  pupils,  but  the  nearer  we  can 
approacla  to  its  complete  abolition  the  better.  A  woman  once  came  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  give  her  son  a  sound  flogging.  I  answered,  "  No, 
madam.  I  have  not  come  to  that  yet. '"  "  What !  not  flog  in  your  school ! 
You  will  never  get  along  without  it.  Only  see  what  scholars  they  make 
in  Scotland,  just  with  the  taws,  just  with  the  taM's !"  In  every  case  of 
correction  make  a  thorough  and  even  a  long  continued  attempt  to  carry 
the  convictions  of  the  pupil  with  you.  Make  him  feel,  if  possible,  that 
your  position  is  right.  Eemember,  that  most  pupils  only  hear  the  rule, 
"  Thou  shalt  not,"  &c.,  and  not  the  principles  which  underlie  it.  They 
should  see,  if  possible,  the  evil  for  which  they  are  punished.  School 
rules  should  be  as  few  as  jjossible  and  general  in  their  nature.  Many 
publish  a  long  list  of  severe  rules,  and  paste  them  up  around  the  school- 
room. It  is  a  mistake.  These  tend  to  demoralize  the  school,  because 
they  are  never  wholly  carried  out.  The  teacher,  conscientioiis,  loving, 
and  earnest,  should  be  as  far  as  possible  the  embodiment  of  law  and 
order.  Pupils  must  be  made  to  obey,  lo^dngly,  vnth.  approbation  of 
their  own  reason  and  conscience  if  possible,  but  obedience  must  be 
secured.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  order,  of  morals,  &c.  A  recent 
decision  of  the  head  of  the  Education  Dep9,rtment — for  whom  I  have 
the  very  highest  regard — has  drawn  forth  some  discussion  on  this  point. 
About  the  particular  case  which  drew  forth  the  decision  I  have  nothing 
to  say;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  some  of  the  positions  which  were  laid 
down  on  both  sides  need,  at  least,  some  explanations,  if  not  limitations. 
To  form  in  children  habits  of  tattling  and  tale-bearing  is  vile  and 
degratling ;  but  there  are  some  things  which  children  should  tell  of 
when  asked  by  the  teacher  which  cannot  be  classed  with  tale-bearing. 
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This  is  a  new  element — when  asked  by  competent  authority.  The 
young  have  laid  down  among  themselves  a  law  which  is  really  immoral, 
and  which,  if  strictly  carried  out,  would  render  it  impossible  to  govern 
a  school.  "We  must  not  tell  upon  each  other"  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.  While  little  can  be  said  against  this  social  rule,  as  it  relates  to 
the  ordinaiy,  trivial  affairs  of  the  school,  it  must  not  be  made  to  cover 
wanton  injuries,  immoralities,  or  crimes  committed  by  the  scholars. 
We  understand  that  the  laws  of  our  land  are  based  upon  right.  Black- 
stone  tells  us  that  the  law  of  God  underlies  the  English  law.  Yet  that 
law  compels  a  man,  when  asked  by  competent  authority,  to  tell  upon 
his  neighbour,  if  he  sees  that  neighbour  do  a  wrong,  or  commit  a  crime. 
Does  this  law  compel  men  to  degrade  themselves  ?  Is  this  tattling  ? 
Surely  not.  If  it  is  perfectly  right  to  make  a  man  report  against  his 
neighbours  in  matters  of  this  kind,  for  the  welfare  of  society,  I  cannot 
see  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  require  a  boy  or  a  girl,  or  young  man  or 
woman,  whom  we  may  know  to  be  acquainted  with  facts,  to  report  for 
the  good  of  the  school,  in  the  case  of  similar  offences.  This  must  not 
be  ranked  with  tattling  or  tale-bearing.  It  is  simply  getting  the  pupils 
to  help  the  teacher  preserve  the  moral  purity  of  the  school.  I  have 
acted  on  this  principle  for  many  years,  and  I  think  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I  have  been  able,  endeavoured  to  set  before 
you  my  conception  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  some  of  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  undertake  to  do  it.  I  must  leave  to  each  of  you  the  most 
important,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  this  address,  viz.,  its 
practical  application,  in  so  far  as  you  may  find  it  suits  your  ideas  and 
wants. 
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W.    H.    ELLIS,    M,A.,   M.B. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  was  living  in  Man- 
chester a  teacher  of  mathematics,  to  whose  truly  philosophical  mind, 
and  to  whose  intelligent  and  unwearied  labours,  we  owe  that  concep- 
tion which  has  been  of  such  incalculable  value  in  the  development  of 
chemical  science,  and  which  is  known  throughout  the  civilized  world 
as  Dalton's  Atomic  Theory.  The  idea  that  matter  consists  of  ultimate 
indivisible  particles  dates  back,  as  we  know,  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients.  It  wa's  reserved  to  Dalton  to  give  definite  form  to  what  was 
before  a  vague  idea  by  adding  the  conception  that  the  atom  of  each 
kind  of  elementary  matter  had  a  definite  weight  peculiar  to  that  kind 
of  matter,  and  that  chemical  union  was  a  union  between  atoms.  The 
theory  met  with  the  opposition  that  invariably  assails  a  new  doctrine, 
but  nevertheless  gradually  obtained  the  assent  of  scientific  men ;  and, 
supplemented  and  extended  by  the  laws  of  Avogadro,  and  of  Dulong 
and  Petit,  it  has  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  scientific  thought 
of  the  present  century,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  without 
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it  Ihe  magnificent  edifice  of  modern  chemistry  would  never  have  been 
built. 

These  discoveries  in  chemistry  however,  like  those  in  other  experi- 
mental sciences,  have  only  been  made  after  unwearying  and  painful 
toil.  The  questions  addressed  to  nature  by  the  chemist  have  oftfiu 
remained  unanswered,  or  have  been  apparently  answered  only  to  mis- 
lead ;  and  when,  finally,  after  enormous  labour,  a  pregnant  reply  has 
been  obtained,  it  has  brought  with  it  new  questions  to  be  solved,  new 
difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

As  in  the  ascent  of  a  mountain,  when  each  successive  eminence  is 
surmounted,  the  traveller  sees  another  peak  loom  up  before  his  gaze 
seemingly  more  lofty  and  more  dilficult  of  access  than  the  preceding 
one,  so  here,  with  infinite  toil,  after  overcoming  innumerable  dilficul- 
ties — after  many  a  false  step,  and  many  a  wrong  turning  that  has  cost 
him  much  weary  wandering  in  the  morasses  of  error,  or  brought  him 
only  to  the  foot  of  some  inaccessible  escarpment  to  surmount  which 
all  his  efforts  are  vain— the  chemist  has  at  last  attained,  as  he  thinks, 
the  goal  towards  which  he  has  been  striving,  and  from  which  he  had 
fondly  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field  of 
his  science,  and  rejoice  his  eyes  with  the  fair  proportions  of  the  land- 
scape. Rut  no  sooner  has  he  reached  this  eminence,  than  he  is  con- 
fronted by  another  peak,  which  towers  above  him  in  a  grandeur  so 
awful,  veiled  in  mists  so  impenetrable,  that  he  scarcely  dares  attempt  to 
scale  it ;  and  if  at  times  a  ray  from  the  sun  of  science  seems  to  struggle 
through  the  thick  clouds  that  environ  it,  and  gild  for  a  moment  with 
rosy  light  some  pure  and  snow-clad  peak  in  the  heights  far  above  him, 
where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod — even  then  he  almost  despairs  of 
ever  reaching  those  far  summits,  and  is  almost  tempted  to  abandon  a 
task  which  seems  too  stupendous  for  his  feeble  powers. 

By  the  efforts  of  previous  discoverers  we  have  found  out  sixty-four 
chemical  elements  ;  we  have  arrived  at  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  most  saUent  properties  and  their  most  ordinary  combinations, 
with  the  laws  which  govern  these  combinations ;  and  we  have  deter- 
mined with  tolerable  accuracy  their  atomic  weights.  But  here  we  are  at 
once  met  by  the  questions.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between 
these  elements,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  atomic  weight  ?  Are  these 
sixty-four  or  more  elements  essentially  different  kinds  of  matter,  and 
has  each  kind  of  matter  an  atom  of  a  size  and  weight  pecuhar  to  itself  ? 
Or  is  there,  after  all,  only  one  kind  of  matter  which  exists  in  sixty-four 
different  forms  ?  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  have  these  forms  any  depend- 
ence on  the  atomic  weight,  and  if  so,  what  dependence  ? 

These  are  mighty  problems,  and  until  they  are  solved  we  shall  never 
reach  the  lofty  table-land  upon  which  that  onlooker  must  stand  who  is 
to  frame  the  true  theory  of  chemistry.  Nor  are  there  wanting  adven- 
turous thinkers  and  patient  workers  to  attack  the  question. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  only  way  to  reach  this  height  is  to  begin 
by  getting  over  the  ground  that  lies  just  in  front  of  us,  and  making  sure 
of  every  step  we  take. 

Let  us  then  look  at  these  atomic  weights  a  little  more  closely. 

There  are  some  curious  relations  among  the  atomic  weights  of  certain 
of  the  elements  which  speculators  have  long  noticed,  and  which  have 
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Momic  Wgt.    Density. 

Melting  Pt. 

S=  32         2 

111-115°, 

Se=  79-5      4-3 

217°, 

Te  =  128         6-2 

500°, 
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attracted  no  little  attention.     Take,  for  instance,  the  three  haloid  ele- 
ments, CI,  Br  and  /.     Their  atomic  weights  are  as  follows  : 

CI  35-5  Br  80  /  127 

Observe  that  the  atomic  weight  of  the  middle  term  of  the  group  is 
very  nearly  the  mean  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  two  extremes.  There 
ia  also  a  well  marked  transition  in  the  properties  as  we  pass  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  atomic  weights. 

1.  The  chemical  energy  decreases  as  the  atomic  weight  increases. 

2.  CI  is  a  gas,  Br  a  liquid,  /  a  solid. 

3.  Specific  gravity  of  (liquid)  Gl  is  1-33,  of  Br  2%  and  of  /,  4-9.  All 
form  acids  with  H :  H  Gl  &  powerful  and  very  stable  strongly  acid  gas  j 
li Br  more  unstable  and  less  strongly  acid;  HI  still  less  acid  and 
more  unstable. 

So  with  S,  Se  and  Te,  and  Ca,  Sr  and  Ba. 

Atomic  Wgt.  Density. 

Ca    40  1  -58  Ca  SO^  sol.  in  500  ad. 

Sr    87-6  2-5    Slightly  soluble. 
Ba  137  4    Insoluble. 

_  The  significance  of  groups  such  as  these  may  be  best  shewn  by  refer- 
ring to  certain  organic  series,  which  present  characters  of  striking 
analogy. 

Let  us  take  two  series  of  hydro-carbons,  the  methane  and  the  ethy- 
lene  series. 

Molecular  VTeight.    Boiling  Point.    Specific  Gravity. 
Tetrane       C^  H^  ^  58  1°  -600. 

Pentane       Cg  H.^,  72  38°  -628. 

Hexane       C^  H^^  86  70°  '669. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  of  these  three  the  mean  of  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  two  extremes  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  mean. 

Molecular  Weight.  Boiling  Point. 

Ethylene       C,  H^                       28  Permanent  gas. 

Propylene     C^  H^                       42  - 18° 

Butylene       C^  H^                       56  1° 

The  same  thing  applies  here,  and  the  same  transition  of  properties  is 
observable. 

Now,  suppose  we  were  ignorant  of  the  compound  nature  of  these 
bodies,  but  were  acquainted  with  their  molecular  weight,  they  would 
then  appear  to  us  to  be  strictly  analogous  to  such  groups  as  CI,  Br  and  /. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  Gl,  Br  and  /  to  be  not  really  simple 
bodies,  but  to  be  formed  one  from  the  other  by  the  successive  addition 
of  some  unknown  quantity  corresponding  to  the  GH^  of  the  hydrocarbon 
Beries,  we  shall  have  a  ready  clue  to  the  phenomena  Which  we  have 
noted. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  such  ia 
the  case,  and  that  Gl,  Br  and  /  have  hitherto  resisted  aU  attempts  to 
decompose  them  into  simpler  elements. 
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Nevertheless,  these  singular  facts  are  well  worth  our  attention,  and 
they  have  been  carefully  studied  by  many  thinkers.  Among  these 
philosophers,  there  is  one  who  has  jjursued  the  subject  with  so  muchi 
care,  and  who  has  obtained  such  remarkable  results,  that  I  will  ask. 
your  attention  while  I  endeavour  to  explain  his  views. 

In  1869,  M.  D.  Mendelejeff,  a  Russian  chemist,  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  what  he  called  ' '  The  Law  of  Periodicity  of  the  ChemicaU 
Elements,"  which  he  stated  as  follows: — "The  properties  of  simple 
bodies,  the  constitution  of  their  combinations,  as  well  as  the  properties^ 
of  the  latter,  are  the  periodic  functions  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the- 
elements." 

Leaving  out  for  the  present  IT,  let  us  take  the  first  fourteen  elements; 
in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  and  arrange  them  in  two  rows  as- 
follows : 

Lj  =  7,      Be  =  9-4:,  B  =  U,       C=12,  N^U,    0  =  16,    F=19. 
JVft  =  23,  I£g  =  2i,  Al^21-i,  Si  =  28,  P=31,    5'=32,  CT  =  35-5. 

Now,  we  see  at  a  glance  that  in  this  arrangement  similar  elements' 
stand  over  each  other,  as  Li  and  Na,  N  and  P,  F  and  Gl,  &c. 

Also  observe  that  the  metals  are  all  at  the  left,  the  non-metals  at  the> 
right.  The  character  of  the  compounds  also  changes  gradually  from; 
left  to  right.  The  elements  on  the  left  hand  have  a  strong  affinity  for' 
O,  those  on  the  right  for  H.  Only  the  four  right  hand  members  of  the- 
series  combine  with  H,  and  the  properties  of  these  compounds  change, 
Thus,  HCl  is  a  strong  acid;  H„S  is  a  feeble  acid,  easily  decomposed  by 
heat ;  PH^  is  not  an  acid  at  all,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat  f 
SiH^  is  a  still  more  unstable  body. 

The  character  of  the  oxides  changes  from  left  to  right  thus : 

Na^O,  Mg„0^,  Al^O^,  Si.O^,  P„0„  S^O^,  Ch,0^; 
and  hydiates : 
NaHO,  Mg2H0,  An  HO,  Si  4  HO,  PO  3  HO,  SO.  2  HO,  ClO^OH. 

Here  we  see  a  regular  increase  in  valence  from  left  to  right,  and  also  a 
regular  change  from  base  to  acid. 

The  densities,  as  well  as  other  physical  properties,  change  regularly 
thus: 

Na         Mg          Al  Si            P            S            CI 

Density       0  97        1-75        2  67  2-49        1-84        2  06        133 

Atomic  vol.    24           14            10  11            16            16           27 

The  atomic  volume  is  the  number  obtained  by  dividing  the  atomic 
weight  by  the  specific  gravity. 

Ag 
Atomic  weight  108 
Specific  gravity  10  "5 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
elements  of  which  I  shall  speak  immediately,  all  the  elements  can  be 
arranged  into  series  of  seven  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weight,  form- 
ing "periods"  in  which  their  properties  change  regularly  througli  seven 
members,  and  are  then  as  regularly  repeated  in  the  following  period : 
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113 

118 

122 

125 

127 
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7-2 

6-7 

6-2 

4-9 
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Another  noteworthy  thing  is  that  if  we  take  H  as  the  first  period 
and  Li  Be,  &c.,  as  the  second,  we  find  that  the  corresponding  members 
of  the  various  even  series  resemble  one  another  much  more  closely  than 
hey  do  those  of  the  odd  series,  and  so  of  the  odd  series.     Thus : 


4th  Period, 

K, 

Ca, 

> 

Ti, 

V, 

Cr, 

Mu. 

5th      " 

Cu, 

Zu, 

— , 

As, 

Se, 

Br. 

6th      " 

Rb, 

Sr, 



Zr, 

Nb, 

Mo, 

— . 

7th     " 

Ag, 

Cd, 

In, 

Sn, 

Sb, 

Te, 

/. 

These  series  of  seven  elements  ate  called  small  periods.  I  mentioned 
that  there  were  certain  elements  which  could  not  be  arranged  in  these 
periods,  and  they  come  both  by  atomic  weight,  and  properties  between 
the  last  members  of  the  even  and  the  first  members  of  the  succeeding 
uneven  periods.  Thus  Fe,  Ni  and  Co  come  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  periods : 

Cr  52 ;  Mn  55 ;  Fe  56 ;  Co  59 ;  Ni  59 ;  Cm  63 ;  Zn  65. 

Ru,  Rh,  Pd  follow  the  6th;  and  Os,  Ir,  Pt  follow  the  10th. 

An  even  period,  an  uneven  period,  and  an  intermediate  series  con- 
stitute a   "  large  period." 

The  intermediate  members  are  classed  by  themselves  in  an  8th  group. 

Now,  granting,  as  I  think  we  cannot  help  doing,  that  this  periodic 
law  of  Mendelejeff  is  a  natural  one,  you  will  see  at  once  that  we  may 
use  it  as  a  guide  in  our  researches. 

Mendelejeff  proposes  the  following  ways  in  which  his  system  may 
be  used : 

As  a  classification  of  the  elements. 

In  the  determination  and  correction  of  atomic  weight. 

To  determine  the  properties  of  hitherto  undiscovered  elements. 

To  increase  our  knowledge  of  chemical  compounds. 

As  an  example  of  the  method  in  which  this  classification  may  be  used 
take  the  case  of  Indium.  The  atomic  weight  of  Indiam  was  formerly 
taken  as  75,  and  its  oxide  In  0.  Mendelejeff,  however,  believed  that 
In,  from  its  properties,  ought  to  come  into  his  3rd  group  ;  its  oxide 
then  ought  to  be  In^  0^,  which  would  make  its  atomic  weight  113. 

Now  Bunsen  has  lately  determined  the  specific  heat  of  Indium  to  be 
•057,  and  this  x  113  =  6  4,  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  mean  to  shew 
that  113  is  the  true  atomic  weight. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  remarkable  result  that  M.  Mendele- 
jeff has  got  out  of  his  law.  If  you  look  at  the  table  for  a  moment  you 
will  be  struck  by  a  number  of  gaps,  where  there  is  no  element  occupying 
some  position  in  the  series.  These  gaps  represent  undiscovered  elements. 
Now  a  little  attention  will  convince  you  that  if  this  arrangement  is  a 
true  one,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  predict  many  of  the  properties  of  these 
unknown  elements.     Mendelejeff  has  done  so  iu  several  cases. 

To  distinguish  these  unknown  elements  he  uses  Sanscrit  numerals, 
tka,  dwi,  tri,  tschatur,  &c.,  and  places  one  of  these  numerals  before  the 
name  of  a  ty3)ical  element  of  the  same  group :  thus,  72  =  eka  silicium,  68 
eka  aluminium.  He  published  a  pretty  detailed  description  of  several 
of  these  undiscovered  elements  in  1869,  and  among  them  El.  This  is 
what  he  said  about  it : 
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"Ekaaluminium  ^^  =  68,  density  5-9,  a  metal  not  oxidizing  in  air, 
fixed,  fusing  at  a  low  temperature.  Oxide  El^  0^  ;  salts  EIX^  ;  chlo- 
ride El  VI3,  less  volatile  than  Zn  CI,.  The  sulphate  will  be  soluble  in 
water,  and  will  form  with  sulphate  of  potassium  a  double  salt,  eka- 
aluminium alum,  K  El  2  SO^,  12  H^  0,  which  will  crystallize  in 
octahedra,  and  resemble  common  alum.  Ekaaluminium  will  probably 
be  discovered  by  means  of  a  spectrum  analysis." 

This  is  a  tolerably  full  description  of  this  hypothetical  element,  quite 
sufficient,  you  will  say,  to  permit  of  its  recognition  should  it  ever  be 
met  with  by  the  chemist. 

For  some  years  past,  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudrau  has  occupied  himself 
with  the  question  of  the  classilication  of  the  elements.  Being  familiar 
with  the  relations  pointed  out  by  Dumas  and  others  between  the  atomic 
weights  of  certain  elements  and  their  properties,  he  applied  himseK  to 
the  study  of  these  relations,  and  was  led  to  discover  many  new  ones, 
particularly,  it  would  appear,  in  the  spectra  of  the  elements.  From 
these  studies  he  was  led  to  frame  a  classification  of  the  elements  which, 
although  the  substance  of  it  has  been  deposited  in  sealed  packets  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Institute,  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
made  public.  It  is  therefore  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  conjecture 
whether  or  not  his  scheme  bears  any  resemblance  to  that  of  Mendelejeff, 
with  which,  he  tells  us,  he  was  entirely  unacquainted.  Like  Mendele- 
jefl',  however,  he  found  in  his  classification  a  number  of  gaps,  which  he 
too  was  led  to  believe  represented  unknown  elements.  He  then  devoted 
himself  during  fifteen  years  to  a  series  of  researches,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  fill  some  of  these  gaps.  After  repeated  failures,  his  labours  were 
at  length  crowned  with  success ;  and  on  the  27th  of  August,  1S75, 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  had  the  happiness 
of  discovering  a  new  element,  which,  in  honour  of  his  native  country, 
he  called  "Gallium." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
430  kilogrammes  of  zinc  blende  about  65  centigrammes  of  gallium.  He 
describes  it  as  a  grayish  white  metal,  having  a  tine  lustre ;  it  is  liquefied 
by  the  heat  of  the  hand.  When  heated  to  bright  redness  in  the  presence 
of  air  it  does  not  volatilise,  and  only  oxidises  very  superficially.  The 
density  of  gallium  is  5-9.  The  sulphate  of  gallium  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudrau  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  well- 
crystallized  salt  by  neutralizing  with  ammonia  an  acid  solution  of 
gallium  sulphate,  which  is  to  all  appearance  ammonia-gallic  alum. 
Gallium  alum  crystallizes  in  colourless  cubes  with  octahedral  faces,  and 
in  octahedra  with  cubic  faces.  These  crystals  present  exactly  the 
aspect  of  common  alum.  "If,  as  seems  certain,"  says  M.  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudrau,  "  there  is  no  error  in  the  nature  of  my  gallium  alum,  the 
existence  of  this  combination  fixes  the  atomicity  of  the  new  element. 
The  oxide  of  gaUium  will  then  be  described  as  Ga^  O3,  and  the  chloride 
probably  Ga  Cl^."  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  on  the  pub- 
lication of  these  properties  of  gallium,  M.  Mendelejeff,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  French  Academy,  claimed  that  this  new  metal  gallium 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ekaaluminium,  the  properties  of 
which  he  had  predicted  five  years  previously,  nor  will  you,   I  will 
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venture  to  say,  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  correspondence  is  too 
close  to  be  the  result  of  mere  coincidence. 

It  now  remains  for  chemists  to  compare  new  elements,  which  may 
from  time  to  time  reward  their  researches  with  the  other  gaps  still  left 
in  Mendelejeff 's  table.  If  they  appear  to  fit  these  gaps,  each  additional 
discovery  of  this  kind  will  tend  to  confirm  the  remarkable  results  of 
M.  Mendelejeff,  and  to  prove  that  the  laws  which  he  has  enunciated 
are  worthy  to  be  so  called.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  hypothesis 
win  have  to  be  demonstrated  by  experiments  yet  to  be  performed. 
According  as  it  agrees  with  facts  now  known  or  hereafter  to  be  dis- 
covered, it  must  stand  or  fall ;  but  even  in  its  present  provisional  con- 
dition it  constitutes,  I  think,  a  good  working  hypothesis,  and  appears 
to  me  to  open  the  portals  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophical 
chemistry. 
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J.  H.  SMITH,  ESQ.,  I.P.S.,  WENTWORT0. 

The  question  of  Township  School  Boards  has  been  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  public  of  this  province  during  the  past  year.  Leading 
newspapers  have  discussed  it  editorially,  and  correspondents  have 
favoured  the  public  with  their  views  on  the  matter ;  while,  at  the  recent 
County  Conventions,  when  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education 
was  present  in  hia  official  capacity,  this  subject  was  freely  discussed ; 
thus  showing  that  it  ia  a  live  question  in  connection  with  our  present 
fichool  sj'stem. 

The  local  management  of  our  public  schools  has  been  vrisely  placed 
by  the  legislature  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  are  left  free  to  provide 
such  a  school  as  may  meet  the  wants  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
For  this  purpose  two  methods  of  local  management  have  been  devised, 
the  one  known  as  the  Section,  and  the  other  as  the  Township  Board 
System.  To  facilitate  matters  in  the  Section  System,  power  was  given 
to  township  councils  to  divide  their  respective  townships  into  school 
sections,  in  each  of  which  the  people  elected  three  persons  as  trustees. 
These  trustees  form  a  corporation,  and  are  vested  with  certain  powers, 
by  the  exercise  of  which  a  suitable  school  may  be  kept  open  in  each 
section.  These  sections  vary  in  size  from  a  few  hundred  acres  to  several 
thousand,  but  the  law  now  requires  that  "no  section  shall  be  formed 
which  shall  contain  less  than  fifty  resident  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  years,  unless  the  area  of  the  section  shall  contain  more 
than  four  square  miles. "  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  forma- 
tion of  union  school  sections,  composed  of  parts  of  two  or  more  munici- 
palities. Changes  in  the  boundaries  of  these  sections  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  are  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  township  councils, 
giving  rise  in  many  instances  to  petty  quarrels. 
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The  advantages  claimed  for  the  Section  System  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized, as  follows  :  ( 1 )  That  the  people  through  their  representatives, 
the  trustees,  can  engage  any  legally  qualified  teacher  they  may  desire ; 
(2)  that  they  can  determine  the  salary  of  such  teacher  ;  (3)  that  they 
can  fix  the  amounts  to  be  paid  for  other  school  purposes,  such  as  pro- 
viding adequate  accommodation,  the  purchase  of  prizes,  maps,  libraries, 
apparatus,  and  other  requisites  for  the  proper  education  ef  their  children; 
and  (4)  that  they  (the  ratepayers)  are  better  judges  of  the  requirements 
of  the  section,  in  regard  to  school  matters,  than  any  person  who  is  not 
a  resident  of  such  section.  To  sum  up  the  matter,  then,  in  a  few  words, 
the  advantages  claimed  are,  that  each  section  shall  have  the  entire  con- 
trol of  its  own  public  school,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  just  and  equitable 
demands  of  the  School  Law. 

From  the  foregoing  summary  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  question 
of  expense  is,  after  all,  the  primary  consideration.  Nor  do  we  find  fault 
with  this  fact,  but  regret  that  in  too  many  instances  efficiency  is  sacri- 
ficed in  order  that  the  section  may  have  a  cheap  school.  Now,  this 
seems  a  serious  mistake ;  for  at  the  best  it  is  false  economy  to  sacrifice 
efficiency  for  cheapness,  especially  in  so  important  a  matter  as  education. 
The  object  of  all  school  legislation  has  been  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  a  well  equipped  pubUc  school  in  each  section. 
If  we  are  then  to  judge  our  public  schools  by  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  as  well  as  the  quantity,  as  the  primary  consideration,  making  the 
question  of  expense  of  secondary  importance,  then  we  have  no  option 
but  to  say  that  the  Section  System  has  not  met  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  the  public.  We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  various  Public  School  Inspectors, 
from  the  number  of  inferior  teachers  employed,  from  the  frequent 
changes  of  teachers,  as  well  as  from  the  inadequate  remuneration  which 
•uch  teachers  receive.  It  is  useless  to  expect  efficient  schools  when 
inferior  teachers  are  employed,  and  it  is  equally  vain  to  expect  com- 
petent teachers  to  remain  in  a  profession  where  the  pecuniary  compen- 
sation is  so  small.  This,  then,  being  the  case,  the  Township  Board 
System  merits  our  most  careful  consideration,  so  that  the  local  manage- 
ment of  our  public  schools  may  be  placed  on  the  most  satisfactory 
basis. 

The  principle  of  the  Township  Board  System  was  first  introduced  in 
the  School  Act  of  1850  by  Dr.  Ryerson,  late  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education.  This  was  amended  in  the  Act  of  1871,  but  thes«  various 
clauses  have  been  repealed,  and  special  provisions  for  the  establishment 
of  Township  Boards  have  been  embodied  in  the  Amended  Act  of  1877. 
To  these  provisions  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention. 
However,  before  doing  so  it  Mill  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  a  few 
remarks  made  by  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education  upon  intro- 
ducing the  Amended  School  Act,  during  the  last  session  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature.  He  says  :  "I  propose  to  introduce  a  new  machinery  for 
the  formation  of  Township  Boards.  Township  Boards  may  now  be 
formed  under  certain  conditions  mentioned  in  the  School  Law,  but 
unfortunately  those  provisions  are  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  free  any 
attempt  of  this  kind  from  difficulty.     I  propose  to  make  the  formation 
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of  Township  Boards  much  easier  and  more  acceptable  than  in  the  past. 
These  provisions  are  entirely  of  a  permissive  character,  and  will  enable 
school  sections,  if  they  think  proper,  to  form  Township  Boards.  It  is 
optional  with  the  school  sections  to  adopt  them,  and  cannot  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  department.  I  understand  the  cardinal  principle  of 
our  system  of  education  to  depend  upon  the  people  themselves,  in 
applying  their  own  means  and  local  knowledge  in  the  management  of 
the  public  schools." 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  special  provisions  of  the  Act 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  Township  Boards. 

Clause  1  provides  that  the  question  of  forming  a  Township  Board  may 
be  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  section,  and  that  if  a  majo- 
rity in  two-thirds  of  the  sections  shall  so  decide,  the  council  of  such 
township  shall  pass  a  by-law  abolishing  the  section  and  establishing  a 
Township  Board. 

Clause  2  provides  for  the  division  of  the  township  into  four  wards. 
Clause  3  provides  that  all  the  public  schools  shall  be  managed  by  one 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Clause  4  provides  that  two  fit  and  proper  persons  shall  be  elected 
Bchool  trustees  in  and  for  each  ward. 

Clause  5  provides  for  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  conducting  tjie 
annual  school  meeting. 

Clause  6  defines  the  name  and  the  powers  vested  in  the  corporation, 
and  states  the  duties  and  obligations  to  which  they  are  subject. 

Clause  7  defines  the  effect  as  to  imion  school  sections  composed  of 
parts  of  different  municipalities.  These  cease  to  be  united,  but  provi- 
sion is  made  for  re-forming  them,  if  necessary. 

Clause  8  provides  for  the  adjustment  of  all  claims  betweeii  sections 
in  the  same  municipality,  by  means  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
County  Inspector  and  two  other  competent  persons,  not  resident  in  the 
township,  whose  duty  it  is  to  value  the  existing  school-houses,  sites, 
and  all  other  school  property,  to  ascertain  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
each  and  every  section,  or  portions  of  the  township,  and  to  embody  the 
same  in  a  rejjort  to  the  Township  Council. 

Clause  9  provides  for  a  similar  adjustment  of  all  claims  in  cases  of 
union  sections,  where  the  portions  of  different  municipalities  composing 
such  union  section  become  disunited,  consequent  upon  the  adoption  of 
tlie  Township  Board  System  in  one  or  all  of  the  municipalities  affected. 
Clause  10  makes  provision  for  the  repeal  of  the  by-law  establishing 
the  Township  Board,  but  not  until  the  by-law  has  existed  for  five 
years. 

Clause  11  makes  provision  for  the  adoption  of  the  present  system  in 
townships  where  Boards  are  already  in  existence. 

The  machinery  thus  provided  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  remove  all  fair 
and  reasonable  objections  to  the  system,  and  to  render  its  provisions 
capable  of  being  carried  into  effect  in  any  township  wherein  it  may  be 
adopted. 

Objections  doubtless  may,  and  in  all  probability  will,  be  taken  to  this 
system  ;  and  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  I  now  propose 
directing  your  attention.     For  example,  the  question  may  be  asked, 
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Bhall  we,  -who  have  already  prorided  a  suitable  school-house,  be  required 
to  assist  in  pajdng  for  one  in  another  section  in  which  the  existing 
school-house  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  ?  We  answer, 
that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Township  Council,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  clause  8,  will  adjust  such  claims  as  these  between  sections  in  the 
same  municipality,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Township  Council.  The 
manner  in  which  such  committee  will  dispose  of  these  and  similar  claims 
will  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  views  held  by  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  that  committee.  I  can  best  illustrate  the  method  that 
I  would  suggest  by  an  example.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  township 
consists  of  three  sections — -No.  1  being  assessed  for  |140,000,  No.  2  for 
$160,000,  and  No.  3  for  $120,000,  making  a  total  of  $420,000  ;  the 
school-house,  site,  and  other  property  belonging  to  No.  1  being  valued 
at  $2, 100,  and  the  habilities  amounting  to  $140,  leaving  a  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  section  of  $1,960.  Similarly  we  find  that  the  balance  to 
the  credit  of  No.  2  is  $1,600,  and  No.  3  $1,440,  making  a  total  of  $5,000. 
Suppose,  further,  that  the  sum  of  $1,300  is  required  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  first  year.  This,  added  to  the  amount  required  to  purchase  the 
school  property  belonging  to  the  three  sections,  would  make  a  total  of 
$6,300  to  be  levied  on  an  assessment  of  $420,000,  or  a  uniform  rate 
of  15  mills  on  the  dollar.  Now,  section  No.  1  has  $1,960  placed  to  its 
credit,  or  a  rate  of  14  mills  on  the  dollar  on  its  assessed  value  of 
$140,000,  leaving  only  one  mill  on  the  doUar  to  meet  current  expenses. 
In  a  similar  manner,  we  find  that  section  No.  2,  which  has  $1,600  to 
its  credit,  or  a  rate  of  one  cent  on  the  dollar,  would  require  a  rate  of 
five  miUs  on  the  dollar  ;  and  in  section  No.  3,  which  has  $1,440  to  its 
credit,  or  a  rate  of  12  mills  on  the  dollar,  a  rate  of  3  miUs  on  the  dollar 
to  meet  the  current  expenses.  This  method  appears  to  me  to  be  fair 
and  equitable. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  Township  System  will  be  more  expensive. 
The  question  of  expense  in  connection  with  any  corporation  is  at  all 
times  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this 
system  should  be  more  expensive  than  the  present  one.  Nay,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  be  found  the  more  economical  of  the  two  ;  for  if 
we  could  obtain  accurate  information  in  regard  xo  the  losses  sustained 
under  -the  Section  System,  from  uncollected  taxes,  the  expenses  incurred 
for  collectors'  fees,  and  the  amounts  paid  the  secretary-treasurer  for 
services-rendered,  the  balance  would  be  found  in  favour  of  the  Township 
System.  The  Act  makes  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  trustees.  The 
only  officials  then  that  would  require  to  be  paid  are  the  secretary  of 
the  Board,  the  treasurer  and  the  collector.  The  township  clerk  and  the 
township  treasurer  might  very  properly  be  appointed  clerk  and  treas- 
urer respectively,  and  a  reasonable  increase  in  their  present  salaries 
would  be  all  that  would  be  required.  The  services  of  a  collector  might 
be  dispensed  with,  for  the  trustees  have  authority  to  apply  to  the  town- 
ship councils  for  the  amOunt  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
The  township  collector  would  doubtless  require  an  increased  remunera- 
tion for  his  extra  service,  but  this  increase  would  be  far  less  than  the 
expense  of  appointing  a  special  collector  for  school  purposes. 

Another  objection  is  that  of  centralization  of  power.  This  is  a  favourite 
theme  with  those  who  are  anxious  to  appear  as  the  champions  of  the 
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people's  rights  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  the  forcfe  of  this  objection,  or  how  it 
can  justly  be  applied  to  the  Township  System.  The  phrase  "  central- 
ization of  power"  may  mean  much  or  little.  If  by  it  is  meant  the 
placing  of  greater  power  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  officials,  then 
the  ob'jection  is  groundless,  since  no  such  change  is  contemplated.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  meant  the  placing  of  greater  power  and  responsi- 
bility upon  the  people  through  their  representatives,  then  it  may  justly 
be  applied  to  this  system.  This,  however,  changes  it  from  an  unan- 
swerable objection  to  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour.  For  instance, 
certain  regulations  issued  by  the  Education  Department  are  found  to 
be  impracticable,  and  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  our  rural  schools. 
Section  Boards  of  trustees,  representing  these  matters  to  the  depart- 
ment, would  not  carry  the  same  influence  that  Township  Boards  would, 
since  their  experience  is  limited  to  a  single  school,  whereas  Township 
Boards,  having  a  number  of  schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  would  be 
able  to  form  a  more  correct  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  these  regulations, 
and  in  this  manner  assist  the  department  in  framing  such  regulations 
as  would  meet  the  real  wants  of  our  rural  schools. 

Another  objection  that  is  sometimes  raised  is,  that  good  teachers  ma,y 
be  sent  to  certain  schools,  while  inferior  ones  are  sent  to  others.  This 
is  not  really  an  objection  to  the  system,  but  a  reflection  upon  the  persons 
who  compose  the  Board  of  Trustees.  If  the  trustees,  when  engaging 
teachers,  would  take  the  precaution  to  have  a  proviso  inserted  in  their 
agreements  to  the  effect  that  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  specified 
tune  these  agreements  shall  become  null  and  void  by  either  party  giving 
the  required  notice,  then  this  objection  can  be  removed  by  the  trustees 
themselves.  Of  course,  in  this  syst  jm,  as  in  every  other,  a  great  deal 
will  depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  the  men  composing 
this  Board. 

Another  objection  that  is  frequently  urged  against  this  system  is  that 
pubhc  opinion  is  unfavourable  to  it.  This  altogether  depends  upon 
■what  is  meant  by  public  opinion.  If  by  it  we  mean  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  or  the  judgment  formed  by  our  leading  educators,  or 
the  weight  of  opinion  as  expressed  through  the  columns  of  our  leading 
newspapers,  or  by  all  of  these,  then  we  must  conclude  that  public 
opinion  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  proposed  change.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  mean  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  in 
our  rural  sections,  then  pubUc  opinion  is,  for  the  present,  against  this 
system.  This  arises,  however,  more  from  the  want  of  properly  under- 
standing the  nature  of  this  system  than  it  does  from  any  inherent 
defects  in  it. 

I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
relating  to  this  system,  and  to  answer  certain  objections  that  have  been 
urged  against  it.  I  now  propose  to  consider  some  of  the  advantages 
that  are°likely  to  arise  from  its  adoption.  In  every  township  there  are 
certain  sections  in  which  the  schools  are  in  a  more  or  less  backward 
state,  and  which  under  the  present  system  are  likely  to  remain  so. 
This  state  of  affairs  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  caused  by  the  indifference 
of  parents  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  therefore 
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but  little  interest  is  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  cheap  teachers  are  employed,  and  cheapness  in  this 
article  means  inferiority.  In  such  a  section  the^great  object  of  the 
trustees  is  ajiparently  to  keep  down  taxation,  and  their  highest  aim  to 
see  how  cheaply  they  can  manage  their  school.  Under  the  Township 
System  schools  of  this  kind  woukl  certainly  improve,  since  a  uniform 
rate  of  taxation  would  be  levied  over  the  whole  municipality,  and  these 
sections  then  would  demand  as  good  a  teacher  as  their  neighbours.  A 
good  teacher  in  a  school  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  opinion  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  regard  to  education,  and  in  this  way  many  of  our 
inferior  schools  would  be  greatly  benefited. 

Uniform  examinations  for  promotion  could  be  conducted  to  much 
greater  advantage  under  this  system  than  under  the  present  one.  A 
generous  emulation  among  the  various  schools  would  cause  both  pupils 
and  teachers  to  labour  more  diligently.  Trustees  having  greater  re- 
sponsibility placed  ujDon  them,  would  look  more  carefully  after  the 
interests  of  the  schools,  since  the  people  of  the  whole  township  would 
be  watching  them.  The  inspector  could  place  the  results  of  his  inspec- 
tion before  trustees,  and  through  them  before  the  peoj)le,  and  in  this 
manner  the  people  would  know  which  schools  were  making  satisfactory 
progress  and  which  schools  were  not.  All  the  teachers  in  a  township 
being  engaged  by  the  same  Board  of  Trustees,  and  knowing  that  the 
residts  of  their  labours  would  be  laid  before  that  Board,  would  of  neces- 
sity be  compelled  to  do  their  work  properly.  The  services  of  the  faith- 
ful teacher  would  then  be  better  appreciated  than  they  are  now,  whilst 
those  of  the  negligent  or  indifferent  would  soon  be  dispensed  with. 

There  would  be  greater  permanency  in  the  profession,  and  a  better 
class  of  teachers  secured.  One  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  Section 
System  is  the  frequency  of  changing  teachers.  This  is  an  evil  inherent 
in  the  system,  and  cannot  be  eradicated  until  the  system  is  abolished. 
Trustees  are  not  alone  to  blame  in  this  matter,  since  teachers  are  con- 
tinually seeking  changes  in  order  to  better  their  position.  My  obser- 
vation leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  competition  between  sections  is 
a  fruitful  source  of  change.  A  good  teacher  is  engaged  in  a  certain 
section;  some  person  in  an  adjoining  section  hints  that  if  he  should 
apply  for  their  school,  in  all  probability  a  larger  salary  would  be  given. 
The  teacher  is  not  backward  in  informing  the  trustees  that  he  has  had 
an  offer  of  an  increase  of  salary  in  another  school.  He  perhaps  may 
have  several  such  offers,  and  concludes  by  taking  the  highest  salary. 
And  who  can  blame  him  ?  No  one.  He  simply  sells  his  labour  in  the 
highest  market,  the  same  as  any  other  person  would  do.  There  is 
another  phase  of  this  competition  between  sections.  The  salaries  of 
the  teachers  in  several  adjoining  sections  have  been  raised.  One  whose 
salary  has  not  been  raised  demands  an  increase.  This  increase  is 
refused.  The  teacher  applies  for  another  school,  and  gets  it.  The 
former  school  is  very  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  raw  and  inex- 
perienced teacher ;  the  school  goes  down  ;  troubles  arise,  and  general 
dissatisfaction  is  produced.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  simply  a  fact 
that  I  have  observed  for  myself,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  present 
who  can  corroborate  it  from  their  own  observation. 
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The  principle  of  free  schools  has  been  conceded  by  the  legislature, 
and  with  this,  as  a  necessary  complement,  compulsory  attendance  is 
required  within  certain  restricted  limits.  Now,  in  order  that  the  Free 
School  System  may  not  become  a  burden  in  certain  cases,  and  that  the 
law  relating  to  compulsory  attendance  may  not  be  a  dead  letter,  the 
adoption  of  the  Township  Board  System  has  become  almost  a  necessity. 
Scattered  throughout  our  country  are  numerous  small  villages,  whose 
inhabitants  vary  in  number  from  50  to  1,000.  These  villages  usually 
form  part  of  some  rural  section,  and  from  the  number  of  resident 
children  of  school  age,  the  services  of  two  or  more  teachers  are  required. 
The  expense  of  keeping  two  or  more  schools  open,  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  required,  together  with  providing  the  necessary  accommodation, 
causes  a  heavy  burden  to  be  laid  on  the  farmers  who  may  happen  to 
own  farms  within  the  limits  of  such  section,  while  in  the  adjoining 
sections,  in  which  there  are  no  villages,  the  expenses  are  comparatively 
light.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I  Avill  cite  a  case  that  has  come  under 
my  own  observation.  A  rural  section  containing  some  3,600  acres,  has 
within  its  limits  a  village  containing  some  400  or  500  inhabitants.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  three  teachers  are  employed  and 
three  rooms  provided,  together  with  the  fuel,  caretaker's  salary,  and 
other  necessary  expenses.  The  value  of  the  assessed  property  is  about 
$150,000,  upon  which  a  rate  of  7  mills  on  the  dollar  is  required  in 
order  to  meet  ordinary  expenses.  Adjoining  this  is  another  section 
containing  3,700  acres,  assessed  at  .$145,000,  in  which  only  one  teacher 
is  required.  The  annual  rate  required  to  meet  all  expenses  is  3  mills 
on  the  dollar.  In  the  one  case  the  people  have  as  good  a  school  as  in 
the  other,  and  at  a  much  less  expense.  There  are  doubtless  many  such 
cases  to  be  found  in  this  Province,  and  the  time  is  approaching  when 
we  will  have  to  grapple  with  this  question  in  earnest.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Journal  of  Education,  signing  himself  "School  Trustee,"  thus 
forcibly  argues  the  matter.  He  says :  ' '  The  present  system  is  willing 
that  I,  who  send  no  child  to  school,  should  pay  three  times  the  school 
tax  of  my  grocer  or  my  blacksmith  for  free  schooling  for  the  mechanic 
in  possession  of  an  income  of  from  $500  to  $900  per  annum,  but  it 
shudders  at  the  idea  of  any  of  my  taxes  going  to  the  benefit  of  poorer 
sections.  I  thought  that  the  grand  principle  constantly  paraded  by  the 
advocates  of  free  schools  and  compulsory  education  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people  generally.  Surely,  then,  if  I  and  others  in  similar 
circumstances  are  to  pay  for  the  education  of  other  people's  children, 
we  should  be  permitted  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  money  has 
been  appropriated  not  to  wealthy  sections  and  people,  but  to  poor  or 
small  sections.  I  would  simply  ask  why,  on  the  principle  of  free 
schools  and  compulsory  education,  the  acme  of  philanthropy,  the  poor 
or  small  sections  should  not  be  assisted  by  the  more  wealthy  parts  of 
the  township  ?"  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  Township  Board  System 
is  the  natural  complement  of  free  schools,  since  it  distributes  eqiially 
the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  these  schools  uniformly  over 
the  whole  township.  The  principle  of  decentralization  has  been  carried 
too  far  under  the  rate-bill  system  ;  and  now  that  that  system  has  been 
abolished,  we  must  retrace  our  steps,  and  enlarge  the  area  for  uniform 
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taxation.     The  area  that  will  be  found  most  suitable  is  the  township, 
since  it  wiU  be  uniform  for  both  municipal  and  school  purposes. 

Again,  this  system  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  complement 
to  compulsory  attendance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  law 
relating  to  compulsory  attendance  is  in  many  sections  a  dead  letter. 
This  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  section  trustees  do  not  wish  to 
get  the  ill  will  of  their  neighbours  by  enforcing  the  law,  and  therefore 
the  matter  is  allowed  to  pass  quietly  by.  Now,  under  the  Township 
System,  this  could  and  doubtless  would  be  removed,  since  fewer  per- 
sonal matters  would  arise. 

Many  additional  reasons  might  be  brought  forward  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Township  System,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
simply  pointing  out  a  few  of  them  :  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries 
quarterly,  more  accurate  statistical  information,  fewer  difficulties  in  • 
settling  disputes  about  section  boundaries,  more  liberal  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  education,  and  many  minor  matters  of  detail  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  our  public  schools,  which  in  the  aggregate  go  very 
far  to  make  this  system  one  to  be  much  desired. 

If,  then,  the  Township  System  possesses  so  many  advantages  over  the 
Section  System,  how  does  it  happen  that  so  few  townships  have  adopted 
it  ?  To  this  we  reply  that  all  former  Acts  have  been  so  beset  with 
difficulties  in  getting  the  system  into  working  order,  that  few  have 
attempted  it.  Again,  the  working  of  this  system  and  the  advantages 
which  it  possesses  are  not  sufficiently  well  known.  Changes  in  our 
laws,  especially  those  relating  to  our  public  schools,  are  not  relished 
by  the  people  generally.  Great  changes  advance  slowly.  It  took 
twenty  years  to  come  from  a  rate-bill  of  twenty-five  cents  per  month  to 
our  present  Free  School  System,  and  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  uniform 
standard  of  qualilication  for  our  teachers.  Then  old  corporations  die 
hard.  People  who  have  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  office,  or  exercised  a 
little  "brief  authority,"  or  obtained  a  little  public  notoriety,  do  not 
like  to  see  these  sweet  morsels  snatched  from  their  Hps.  From  my 
experience  in  discussing  this  matter  in  rural  sections,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  the  Section  System  is  so 
firmly  fixed,  and  why  so  much  opposition  is  manifested  to  the  Township 
System. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  should  the  adoption  of  this  system 
be  made  compulsory  ?  We  answer,  by  no  means.  The  only  point  in 
which  compulsion  would  be  at  all  allowable  is  the  one  provided  for  in 
the  School  Act,  and  that  is,  that  when  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
decide  in  favour  of  this  system,  the  Township  Council  shall  pass  a 
by-law  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  this  majority. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  my  object  in  discussing  this  subject 
has  been  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem  of  securing  the 
most  efficient  system  of  local  management  for  our  pubhc  schools.  Our 
school  system  is  justly  our  pride,  but  there  are  certain  weak  points  in 
it,  to  which  we  will  have  to  devote  our  best  energies  in  order  that  these 
defects  may  be  remedied.  To  me,  the  Township  System  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  "missing  Hnks."  We  have  a  Free  School  System  so  broad 
that  it  reaches  every  child  in  the  land,  and  in  which,  by  a  compulsory 
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clause,  these  children  have  the  right  to  be  educated,  a  right  of  which 
every  Canadian  should  feel  proud.  To  complete  this  system  we  now 
require  the  Township  Boards,  so  that  the  burden  may  be  borne  equally 
by  all,  and  no  one  deprived  of  the  rights  which  are  inherent  to  us  as 
Canadians.  We  must  endeavour  to  rise  superior  to  narrow  views  of 
education,  and  take  in  a  wider  scope  than  that  of  the  few  acres  that  may 
be  in  our  own  section.  If  we  are  to  have  a  truly  national  system  of 
education,  then  we  must  look  upon  it  not  merely  from  our  own  door- 
step, but  from  that  of  our  neighbours  as  well.  To  materially  assist  us 
in  securing  the  better  education  of  the  masses,  and  in  making  our  system 
a  national  one,  seems  to  be  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  establishment  of 
Township  Boards. 
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